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Since the publication of our last Number it has pleased Gop to 
remove from this transitory life His Most Gracious Masgsty, Kine 
Witi1am tHe Fourta; and we can safely and conscientiously say 
never was monarch more sincerely or more universally regretted. His 
loss is felt by the nation like that of a parent rather than of a sovereign 
—a sentiment easily accounted for by the unbounded kindness of heart, 
benevolence of intention, and goodness of feeling which characterized 


every action of his life. 
The sufferings of our beloved Kine towards the close of existence 


were deep and severe; but, as far as human means could avail, they 
were soothed and softened by the devoted attentions of his incomparable 
Consort. To do justice to those attentions is beyond the power of our 
language, and we therefore borrow the words of his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, used in addressing the Metropolis Churches’ Fund 


Society. His Grace said— 


That he could not accept their thanks to him, as their vice-patron, without ad- 
verting to the great affliction that had befallen them, in the loss of their benevolent 
and illustrious patron. He would not speak of his virtues as a man or a Sovereign, but 
merely as a patron of their society. When first he applied to him for the sanction 
of his name to their society, he at once, with that frankness for which he was so 
remarkable, expressed his readiness to advance the interests of the society in any 
way that lay in his power. By his death the society had received a shock of the 
most severe nature, from which, however, he sincerely h it would recover under 
the protection of her present Majesty. From the assiduous care with which her 
amiable mother had watched dover her, he had every reason to expect that her reign 
would be as illustrious as that of any other woman who had ever sat on the throne 
| of these realms. It was not many days since he had attended on his late Soverei 
during the last few days of his life, and truly it was an edifying sight to witness the 
patience with which he endured sufferings the most oppressive, his thankfultiess to J 
the Almighty for any alleviations under his most painful disorder, his sense of every 
attention paid to him, the absence of all expressions of impatience, his attention 
to the discharge of every public duty to the utmost of his power, his attention to 
ev r that was brought to him, the serious state of his mind, and his attention 
to his religions duties preparatory to his departure for that happy world whiere he 
hoped that he had then syomge’ Ar to. Three different times (said his Grace) was 
I summoned to his presence the day before his dissolution. He received the 
ment first; on my second summons I read the Church service to him; and the 
third time I appeared, the oppression under which he laboured prevented him from 
joining outwardly in service, though he appeared sensible of the consolation which I 
read to him out of our religions ‘service. For three weeks prior to the dissolution 
the Queen had sat by his bed-side, performing for him every office which a sick man 
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could require ; and depriving herself of all manner of restand refection, she underwent 
labours which I thought nv ordinary woman could endure: no language could d 
justice to her meekness and to the calmness of her mind, which she sought to kee 
up before the King, while sorrow was preying on her heart. Such constancy 

tion, I think, was one of the most interesting spectacles that could be present 
to a mind desirous of being gratified with the sight of human excellence. 





There is not in the country a heart that will not respond with blessings 
upon such excellence. 

Of our lost Monarcu and of his Kinery character we would, in a 
similar manner, rather put upon record in these pages the opinions of 
public men of all parties, than trust to our own efforts to describe its 
merits and its virtues. On the occasion of the first message sent by 
Queen Victoria to Parliament— 


Viscount Me.zourne said, he might be permitted to pay a tribute of respect to 
the memory of the late Sovereign—a tribute, the justice of which he was sure their 
Lordships, one and all, could not but feel. (Hear, hear.) They must all deplore the 
fatal event which had deprived him of a most gracious master, and the country of a 
most excellent sovereign. (Hear, hear.) In his communications with his late Majesty 
he was impressed with the feeling that he was the best of men, and that he possessed 
as kind and as excellent a heart as ever was possessed by human being. (Hear, hear.) 
Their late Monarch was, as their Lordships well knew, educated in the favourite, the 
naval service of this country. He believed that his Majesty had served with dis- 
tinction, and he had heard from those who possessed knowledge and information on § 
the subject that he was an able and efficient officer. (Hear, hear.) He had always 
been most anxious for the prosperity of the service; and when he retired from the 
active duties of the profession, and became particularly connected with the civil 
duties which were connected with it, he took no undistinguished part in looking to, 
and providing for, its interest and its prosperity. (Hear, hear.) When his. Majesty 
came to the throne, the knowledge which he had acquired of the whole colonial 
system of this country—the knowledge which he had acquired of its foreign relations | 
—the knowledge which he had acquired of all those multifarious details which were 
connected with the official business of a great empire—proved how well he was able 
to act in a great civil capacity. (Hear, hear.) He performed all his duties, manifold } 
as they were, in an exemplary manner; and he (Lord Me.sourne) would appeal 
to any person who had a just Sondiodan of public business, to say, whether his late § 
Majesty had not always shown an extensive acquaintance with the nature of that | 
business, and powers perfectly adequate to the performance of it, however difficult 
its principles and details might be. (Hear, hear.) Amongst all his other fine quali- | 
ties—qualities most important in the high situation which his late Majesty held— 
he must not omit to notice the unremitting industry, the untiring assiduity, and the 
anxious desire which his late Majesty always manifested, not merely in his atten- 
tion to the consideration of every subject that was brought before him, but in the, 
desire which he always expressed to give satisfaction to all whose claims came under 
his observation. (Hear, hear.) On another point he would say one word. Perhaps, 
im saying it, he might be accused of speaking in too homely a manuer. But still he 
would in that homely manner express his belief that his late Majesty was as fair, 
and as just, and as conscientious a man as ever existed. (Hear, Coe) In those 
— he was certain that no man ever excelled his late Majesty. (Hear, hear.) 

he deceased Monarch had always been most willing to hear every argument that 
might be stated, even though that argument were opposed to his own previous feel- 
ing 3 and if he felt that it was good he yielded to it. (Hear, hear.) This was a fine § 
and a sterling quality in any man, but it was most peculiarly good, and sterling, 
and valuable in & Monarch. (Hear, hear.) His Majesty’s reign had not been a pro- 
tracted one—indeed, it was not expected that it could. Succeeding to the throne 
at an advanced period of his life, it was not to be supposed that his Majesty’s reign 
would be a very long one. He was, however, cut off by a disease which the powers 
of art could not arrest, at an earlier period than might in the ordinary course of 
nature have been anticipated. But alt ough his late Majesty's reign had not been 
long, it had nevertheless been marked by important events and by important mea- 
sures, on which there was naturally a great difference of opinion; but in respect to 













































William the Fourth. 
which he would not say anything on the present oceasion. This much, however, he 





would state, that tar» Raga course of events, and upon every occast6n, the late 
King had been actuated by a sincere desire for the of his people, the tranquil- 
uy of the country, and the promotion of its most valuable interests. (Hear, hear.) 

though (said the Noble Viscount) | may not have spoken with eloquence, I have 
spoken with truth; I have said no more than I feel—I have said no more than 
what is just, (Cheers.) I can state with sincerity that I have said no more than 
what I know to be true respecting his late Majesty. In what I have said of our 
deceased Sovereign, 1 cannot be suspected of adulation. own) I cannot be 
subjeet to any suspicion of insincerity. It is usual upou occasions like this to advert 
to the character of the present Sovereign. I can ng | say that her Majesty has 
declared, in public, that, “ under God, she relies upon the affections of her people, 
and the loyalty and attachment of Parliament ;” and I will only add, with respect 
to her Majesty, that she possesses the amiable, dignified, and I will say, firm cha- 
racter, which characterized her family, and which, I am sure, will enable her to 
discharge her important duties in a manner satisfactory to the nation. (Cheers.) 
The Noble Lord concluded by moving an address, which was, as usual, an echo of 
the message. 


The Duke of Wettincton said, he concurred entirely in every expression which 
had fallen from the Noble Viscount on this occasion. (Hear, hear.) He also had 
had the honour of serving his late Majesty in the highest situation in which a sub- 
oe could rony be placed; and, though certainly he had not served his late 

Lajesty under such prosperous circumstances as the Noble Viscouyt had done, he 
had had nevertheless a full opportunity of witnessing all the virtues of that fine cha- 
racter which had been so ably and so truly described by the Noble Viscount. (Hear, 
hear.) It had fallen to his lot to serve his late Majesty at different periods of diffi. 
culty and danger. (Hear, hear.) Upon all those occasions his Majesty had mani- 
fested not only those virtues which had been so truly described by the Noble Vis- 
count, but likewise the greatest degree of firmness, of candour, of justice, and of a 
true spirit of conciliation towards others, which had perhaps ever before been dis- 
hee by any Monarch placed in such circumstances. (Hear, hear.) His late 

ajesty had combated all the difficulties which fear him, and they were great 
and many, with perfect success, (Hear, hear.) He had been induced to serve his 
late Majesty, not alone from a sense of duty, not alone from a feeling that a Sove- 
reign of this country had a right to command his services in any situation in which 
he could render the empire assistance, but also from a deep feeling of gratitude to 
his late Majesty for favours conferred upon him—for personal distinctions bestowed 
upen him, notwithstanding that he had been under the necessity of opposing himself 
to the views and intentions of his late Majesty, when his late Majesty held a high 
situation under the Government, notwithstanding that the opposition thus given led 
to his late Majesty’s resignation of the office which he then held. (Hear, hear.) 
But so far from this creating any coldness or dislike, his Majesty, when he came to 
the throne, from that time forward treated him with the greatest kindness, con- 
descension, confidence, and favour. (Hear, hear.) Under these circumstances, he 
considered himself not only bound by duty, but by a sincere feeling of gratitude 
towards all the sovereigns of this country, and more especially towards his late 
Majesty, to do every thing he could to relieve him from the difficulties in which he 
happened, in consequence of the circumstances of the times, to be placed. (Hear, 
hear.) With these feelings he most cordially seconded the motion of the Noble 
Viscount. (Cheers.) 


Earl Grey said, he could not reconcile it to his feelings—he could not think that 
he had properly discharged the duty which he owed to the memory of his late 
Majesty, nor yet the duty which he owed to himself, if he passed over in silence the 
motion which had been made by his Noble Friend. (Hear, hear.) The manner in 
which the address was proposed to their Lordships was characterized by the utmost § 
propriety, and in every word of that address he entirely concurred, (Hear.) He 
rejoiced that his Noble Friend had abstained from connecting the vote which they 
would have to give this evening with any topic which could possibly disturb that 
unanimity which, valuable at all times, must be particularly valuable on an occasion 
like the present (Hear, hear)—that unavimity would manifest the feelings which 
he was convinced existed in the hearts of all. (Hear, hear.) He, like the two pre- 
ceding speakers, had also had the honour of serving his late Majesty, and he could 
bear honest and fervent testimony to his possession of all those excellent qualities 
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B which had been so ree! described by his Noble Friend; and to ‘which the Noble 
Duke had also most feelingly referred, (Hear, hear.) Of his late Majesty he would 
Ae a man more sincerely devoted to the interests of his country—that a man 
who had a better understanding of what was iry to the furtherance of the 
interests—that a man who was more patient in co ng all the circum: 
connected with those interests—that a man who was more attentive to his duty on eve: 
occasion never did exist. (Hear.) If ever Sovereign deserved the character, it might 
truly be affirmed of William [V. that he was a “ Patriot King!” (Cheers.) In 
addition to the qualities of diligence, assiduity and attention, by which he was sq 
eminently distinguished, his patience in investigating every subject, the knowled 
he had acquired of the principles of the Constitution and of the interests of the 
country—these qualities were aided by the kind condescension with which, as 
his Noble Friend stated he listened to objections to the Ya which he himself 
had previously conceived, and his anxious desire to decide what was best for the 
country over which he ruled. (Loud cries of Hear, hear.) The Noble Duke 
had justly alluded to the absence of all personal resentment by which the con- 
duct of his late Majesty had been uniformly characterized, and, in confirma- 
tion of that statement, he (Earl Grey) could himself state, that he had observed, 
upon all occasions, the deep anxiety which had been described by the 
Noble Duke to avoid anything like a difference between the Sovereign and 
those who surrounded him. He had been to-day called upon, in the discharge of 
his duty to the memory of his Sovereign, who had ever been to him a gracious 
master, to say thus moe be and he had the satisfaction of stating, whatever might 
have been the imperfections which had attended his endeavours to serve his late 
Majesty, that, immediately before the commencement of His Majesty’s fatal illness, 
he had received from His Majesty the most unequivocal testimony of his confidence 
and good opinion. (Hear, hear.) 


In the House of Commons Lord Joun Russet said— 


I feel it quite unnecessary for me to use any arguments for the purpose of 
inducing this House to express its sincere regret for the loss of a Monarch who was 
sincerely attached to the constitution of England, and who made the general good 
and welfare of his subjects the rule of his conduct through life. (Cheers.) That 
reign, though a short one, was remarkable for this, that during its whole course we 
were not disturbed by foreign warfare, while at the same time it was equally dis- 
tinguished by another characteristic, viz., that during its continuance great and im- 
portant chunges were made in our domestic policy. The late King was called te 
the throne of these realms at atime when the demands for those changes were 
exceedingly prevalent. William IV. had the good fortune to be a man not with 


























































































exercised in the ordiuary occurrences and business of life, but was acquainted wit 
political affairs. In his early years he was removed to a considerable distance 
any chance of succeeding to the throne; he therefore was proportionably remov 
from the baleful influence of that flattery, that subserviency, those seductions, which 
attend persons more immediately in expectation of succeeding to Royal power. Cir 
cumstances protected him from the corrupting intercourse of those who in all 
are but too anxious to pamper the will of ~~ who enjoy the near prospect of exer 
cising power. He was bred to a service which constituted the glory and the support 
of England—he was bred to the popular and patriotic service of the Royal Navy, 
Subsequently he took part in the councils of this great nation as a member of the 
House of Peers, and had, during along period of his life, an opportunity of beholdin 
pe occurrences, and watching the course of public events, during the reigns 4 
is father and his elder brother, who, for so many years held the sceptre of th 
realms, Having enjoyed the opportunities incident to his station of making himse 
acquainted with the principles and details of public affairs, he came to the throne 
possessing these advantages ; he was, therefore, more ready and better qualified 
a Prince under ordinary circumstances, to cope with the difficulties which att 
the period of his accession. It is not iny intention, I should not be doing justice to 
the varivus parties in this House, if I were to attempt to dwell upun the politi 
bias or conduct in which the personal character of the late Sovereign was invol 
but I am sure all who hear me will agree that, from first to last, he manifested 
strongest disposition to improve the institutions of the country, and that at 


times, and under all circumstances, he showed a strong di ition to comply wit 
the wishes of his people; and this disposition he caioanely dhtting oon Me ’ 
time, the feelings which might be supposed to belong to his dignity asa x 
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belong to his station, he was ever ready to relieve the distresses-of all who could 
properiy come within the —_ of Royal beneficence. (Hear, hear.) After a reign 
of nearly seven years, His Majesty became affected with a disease which I believe 
the physicians in attendance thought from the very first to be attended with danger, 
It was my duty to state to His Majesty that his servants were quite of opinion there 
could not be a shadow of doubt on the question, that the general wish of his 
subjects was, that His Majesty should not neglect any precaution calculated to pre- 
serve his health. His Majesty, with acknowledgments which I need not repeat, 
stated it was a great comfort to him that the public business was not interrupted b 

his illness. I believe, that in the unfortunate state of His Majesty’s constitution, it 
would have been impossible to have preserved his life by any precautions. But his 
devotion during his last illness, as well as through his whole reign, te the public 
service ought now to endear his name and memory to all classes of his subjects. 
(Hear, hear.) It was my wish certainly, while this illness lasted, accompanied as it 
was with considerable suffering, not to press on His Majesty with any business 
which did not require immediate attention; but I am bound to say that all which 
did, received his instant notice ; and as an instance I may state, that on the last day 
of his life he signed one of those papers in which he exercised the Royal prerogative 
of merey. (Much cheering.) Five or six days before his death there happened to 
be one of those offices vacant—the Military Knights of Windsor, and His Majesty 
mentioned that a person had some time before applied. I was not aware who it 
was, but when I looked at the papers I found he was an officer who had been a con- 
siderable time in the army, and the occasion on which he was disabled was ufter- 
wards, when in the Yeomanry. His Majesty’s health had been drunk, and in 
firing off a gun, as was customary, the gun burst, by which accident he had both his 
arms shattered. His Majesty had remembered the circumstance, and recollecting it 
even on a bed of sickness and severe suffering, the last appointment His Majesty 
made was a provision for him. (Hear, hear.) I mention that as one instance out 
of many; if 1 were to mention all the instances of His Majesty's kindness which 
were shown in the last days of his life, they are numerous, and would take up much 
of the time of the House. I think it was the proper reward of such a reign—a reign 
spent in a desire at all times to promote the benefit of his people, and that with an 
entire absence of selfishness, with a great manifestation of generosity, and an ex- 
§ treme wish always to promote the interests of morality and religion—it was, Sir, the 
i appropriate reward of such a reign that, during the last and most painful illness, 
which he knew to be an illness of an alarming nature, he enjoyed the greatest calm 
and quiet during the whole of it. It was likewise the natural reward of such a 
reign, that he should have enjoyed throughout the whole of his last illness an 
unusual degree of fortitude. I have heard from those about him that he was at all 
times in a most even temper, and most ready to make allowance for any pain to 
which he might necessarily be put. It was also part of the reward of a reign so 
spent that he should have enjoyed the full use of his faculties to the last, and that 
when visited by a Most Rev. Prelate he was able to attend to the offices of reiigion 
with perfect composure. His Majesty having thus died lamented, the people he has 
reigned over having been thus deprived of him, I have only to ask the House to vote 
an adress of condolence to her present Majesty upon the loss which she and the 
nation have sustained. (Hear, hear.) At first view it may appear as if such an 
g address but ill-assorted with those congratulations which it was very fitting they 

should offer to the young Queen on her accession to the throne. (Hear, hear.) 


It is right and just that these testimonials, coming, as they do, from all 
parties, should be registered and recorded in every periodical publication 
in the empire. 

To such testimonials we will not add a word of our own ; but briefly 


subjoin a few of the most important data connected with the public life 
of our late revered Sovereign. 
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the throne, on the 26th of June, 1830, and was, with his Royal consort, 
crowned’at Westminster on the 8th of September 1831. 


After what we have already quoted from authorities much higher and 
better than our own, it would be superfluous for us to say more than that 
his Majesty’s death, which occurred at twelve minutes past two o’clock on 
Tuesday the 20th of June, has caused the deepest sorrow to the people 
of England, who, bowing to the inscrutable dispensations of Providence, 
have only to hope that they may find in his youthful successor the same 
qualities which endeared him to the nation. All that has been seen 
and heard of the conduct of our present SoverriGn, since she has 
ascended the throne, lead us to believe that these hopes will be amply 
realised. More amiability and kind feeling, mingled with sound prin- 
ciples, and an almost inconceivable aptness for the mighty task which 
has devolved upon Her, could not have been displayed than have already 
evinced themselves in Her Maszsty’s conduct during the first week of 
her reign. She has with her the prayers of a fond and confiding people, 
who already recognise in Her Maszsty’s conduct the true old English 
character which, with a natural and laudable partiality, they esteem and 
love. 


By the demise of the Kine, the kingdom of Hanover is dissevered 
from the British crown. His Royal Highness the Duxe or CumBEr- 
LAND succeeds to the throne of that kingdom, for which he has taken his 
departure. A most dutiful and affectionate address from the inhabitants 
of Kew, where His Masesrty has resided for so many years, was pre- 
sented to the K1ne on his departure, and it is a remarkable fact that 
the signatures of thé heads of every family in the parish, without excep 
tion, were appended to it. Hrs Masgsty’s reply was couched in term# 
of affectionate regard, which will long be remembered by those to whom 
it was addressed, and who regret the loss they have sustained by the 
Kine's departure, 


The funeral of his late Masegsry is fixed for Saturday the 8th inst. ; 
and the dissolution of the Parliament, ordinarily consequent upon the 
demise of the crown, will take place on the 20th. 
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* So, then, I am a father,—a new tie binds me to the world, and 
Harriet absolutely worships her infant. All is going on well. The 
house is perfectly quiet; even the canary-birds, unprovoked and unex- 
cited, are mute. Still I occasionally hear a sound hitherto strange to 
Ashmead,—the shrill cry of my son and heir; he that, please God, is 
to be hereafter something good and great. How strange is such an 
anticipation! Only fancy that Dr. Johnson was once a baby; and that 
the height of my ambition would be to see that dear, little, soft, red thing 
upstairs, just such a man as he, in due course of time; but, to be sure, 
all the babies I ever saw were soft, and red, and remarkably like. their 
fathers, and so is mine.” 

This was the sort of soliloquy in which I was indulging when Mrs. 
Wells came to me in the garden to inquire, at Harriet’s suggestion, 
whether I had written to announce the event to Cuthbert. 

_“ Where am I to find him?” said I. ‘‘ When he went away he 
said nothing about either my wife or my child. He left no address nor 
any direction where a letter might find him.” 

“ That odious Mrs. Brandyball,” said Mrs. Wells, ‘* will no doubt 
be able to forward anything to him; and Harriet feels that it would 
be extremely wrong not to let him hear.” 

“* She is quite right,” said 1; “ but there is something extremely 

repugnant to my feelings in making Mrs. Brandyball the medium of 
such a communication.” 
. “ What else can you do.?”? said my prudent mother-in-law. ‘* As 
the child is a boy, and as your brother has expressed his desire of 
standing godfather, it would be losing an excellent chance of a provision 
for him hereafter.”’ 

“‘ That desire,’’ said I, “ was expressed before the sudden dispersion 
of the tribe; in all probability he has by this time forgotten it alto- 
gether; and as it is quite certain that we shall hear from some of them 
in the way of inquiry after Tom’s health, I feel very much disposed to 
postpone the announcement until the opportunity offers of making it 
direct.” 

** Of course, my dear Gilbert,”’ said Mrs. Wells, ** you are master of 
your own house, and must do as you please.” 

Yes, thought I to myself, I feel more master of it than I ever did 
before: but this by no means disagreeable consciousness was not alto- 
gether without alloy. In the first place, the departure of Cuthbert had 
entirely changed the manners and customs of Ashmead, just at the very 
moment when, from being isolated myself, the alteration was made more 
manifest; and in the second place, the alteration was effected in an 
unpleasant manner ;—in short, | was worried and vexed at my own 
emancipation from the controul I had so long felt irksome. What 
strange creatures we are! 

* In my mind,” said Wells, who had joined us, “ your brother Cuth- 
bert is snared,—as safe as a hare in a poacher’s bag ;—his pov 
disposition and almost helpless habits have no chance against the bustling 
activity of that Mrs. Brandyball’s activity, whose real character, thanks 
to our convivial re-union the other evening, we are tolerably well ac- 
quainted with.” 

. “IT am apprehensive——” said I. 


-_* 1 go beyond you,” replied Wells...‘ hawever, as my poor-Fan-used~ 
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to say when I took leave to hint an occasional doubt about our late 
friend Merman’s disinterestedness, it is of no use anticipating evils.” 

* Ts there no chance,” said I, “ of that affair ever being on again ?”’ 

“ I think not,” said Wells. ‘* Indeed, with all my avowed predilection 
for early marriages, I should not wish a daughter of mine to submit to 
caprice, or permit her affections to overcome what I consider the 
dignity of a woman’s character. As to her taste with regard to the man, 
with that I have nothing to do. I was satisfied that a mutual attach- 
ment existed between them, and as I saw no objection to their marriage, 
I did not interfere with the courtship, When I thought it had conti- 
nued quite long enough, I spoke to him on the subject indirectly—hy- 

thetically——”’ 

“ Yes,” said I; and all the scene in the old dining-parlour at the 
Rectory was re-enacted on my mind in a moment. 

“ And,”’ continued Wells, “ there was nothing in his conduct of 
which we have any right or reason to complain. He admitted the exist- 
ence of the attachment, but pleaded his want of fortune as the reason 
of his continued silence on the subject; and when I ventured to throw 
out a hint as to the expectations he had mentioned to me, from his aunt, 
Miss Maloney, he for the first time confessed that her liberality was 
saddled with a condition, which, as you know, must inevitably separate 
him from Fanny.”’ 

“ There’s the rub,” said I. 

* Yes,” said Wells, “ and although he ought unquestionably either 
to have communicated that contingency to me, or have made up his 
mind to marry upon the means he actually possesses, I can easily un- 
derstand his unwillingness to bring an intimacy to a conclusion, in which, 
as he protests, the happiness of his life was engaged. He has now left 
Blissfold, as he says, with the intention of softening his aunt’s stern 
decree—that the money and her niece go together; but I told him that 
I cunsidered the matter finally decided, as I felt it would be exceedingly 
repugnant to my daughter’s feelings to induce the old lady to deprive 
her favourite relation of the portion she proposed to give her, even if I 
believed it at all likely that she would be induced so to do. I knew 
Fanny never would be happy if he succeeded ; but I am certain that he 
will not, and so the less we say now of the Lieutenant the better. He 
intends to effect an exchange of duty, and join his regiment on service, 
probably taking his well-portioned cousin with him as a wife.” 

*« Surely,” said I, who felt the greatest difficulty, with the best inten- 
tions, of conquering my first dislike to him, “ surely he should have con- 
sidered all this before——”’ 

** Ay, ay,” interrupted my father-in-law, “so he should, but he 
was in love; and then, Gilbert, we all of us know that we are not quite 
80 clair-voyant as we are at other times. However,’’ continued he, ‘‘ we 
must try and rouse Fanny from her ‘ doleful dumps.’ Now we are all 
going on well here—your charming young nephew is thriving, and I 
mean to make up a little party, of which you must be one, to go to the 
exhibition of some most extraordinary artist, Mr. Delaville, who exhibits 
at our theatre to-night, after the fashion of George Alexander Stevens, 
Dibdin, and those other great geniuses who, by dint of versatility of 
talent, contrive to amuse and delight an audience all alone by themselves,” 

“ If Harriet is PP 

“ Harriet certainly can’t be of the party,” said Wells; “ but my 
good kind wife will keep her company, and go you must. Sniggs tells 

















me that the artist is capital—first chop, as the Chinese say; and Faw 
and Bessy, you and I, Sniggs himself, who is as good an audience ashe 
is a performer, and some one or two others, will make a strong party in 
favour of the entrepreneur.” 

“ Really,” said I, “ I am so worried about Cuthbert, so anxious 
about Harriet, and pe 

* Can our interests be separate ?”? said the reverend patron of the 
entertainment. ‘No, no—you never had a child before, I have 
had many; I know the utter uselessness of moping about, a helpless 
animal—thinking, and wondering, and complaining about nothing. You 
come with us; the entertainment is called ‘Frolics in Africa and 
Reflections at Home,’ interspersed with songs, dances, imitations, and 
recitations, and all the other ‘ ations’ in the world.”’ 

* Well, if Harriet gives me leave,” said I-—— 

* Oh, my dear Gilbert,” said the pastor, “that is rather too much of 
a joke. Give you leave !—why I think I know enough of her to know 
that she would feel pleasure in knowing that you were amused—so, if 
you will, come to us, or shall we come to you at seven ?”” 

** Oh,” said I, “dine here, and if we must go, let us start hence en masse.” 

“Why,” said Wells, “fond as I admit myself to be of amusement 
in which I see no crime, I should not press this so much upon you if 
it were not for Fan—I am sure she broods over this sudden rupture 
with Merman, and if she can be diverted | know it will do her good.” 

* You need say\nothing more,” said I, ** I am perfectly ready to join 
you. I wonder we have not seen some of the bills of the performance.’’ 

“T have got those,” said Wells; “and we will secure our places; 
and if we can but secure one or two hearty laughs, either with the per- 
former or at him, my purpose will be fully answered.” 

“ There I perfectly agree with you,”’ said 1 ; “and I thank my good 
stars that [ am not particularly fastidious as to how the laugh is ob- 
tained. I am as great a fool at a pantomime as I was when I was 
fourteen years old, and enjoy the kickings and cuffings of Harlequin 
and Pantaloon with as much relish now as I did then.”’ 

Addison says it would be an endless task to mention the innumerable 
shifts that small wits put in practice to raise a laugh. Bullock ina 
short coat and Norris in a long one seldom fail of this effect. In ordi- 
nary comedies a broad and a narrow-brimmed hat are different charac- 
ters. Sometimes the wit of a scene lies in a shoulder-knot, and some- 
timés in a pair of whiskers.. A lover.running about the stage with his 
head peeping out of a barrel was thought a very good jest in King 
Charles the Second’s time, and invented by one of the first wits of that 
age. What care I, if by some extravagance, some unaccountable 
absurdity, I am made momentarily to forget the things which prey upon 
my mind? I am satisfied ;—and if Mr. Delaville, whose real name is in 
all probability Dobbs, Dobbins, or Doddle, diverts my thoughts from 
subjects which give me pain, I feel myself very much indebted to the 
said Dobbs, Dobbins, or Doddle, as the case may be. Voltaire says 
that Providence has given us hope and sleep as a compensation for the 
many cares of life, to which Kant proposes to add “ laughter,’ if the 
wit and originality of humour necessary to excite it among rational 





= were not so rare. 
ell, I was fairly in for the evening’s entertainment; and, to say 


truth, not altogether sorry for it. A ingly our arrangements 
sete puntsihed ead Giane ertened vb eh tote? udatbin tn ths take of the 
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commencement of the performances, and we subsequently packed up 
and on our road to the playhouse, ft gi tava boxtio 

The building to which we had been attracted was but.of “ pretensions 
humble and dimensions small.” The genteel accommodation consi 
of four boxes on either side and five in the front. ,The pit and 
when we arrived might have boasted some five-and-twenty inhabitants, 
Three of the front boxes had in them some dozen of the t 
neighbours, and our box and the stage-box opposite were well filled. 
On the stage and before the curtain stood a table covered with green 
baize, upon which were placed two candles, a bottle of water, a tumbler, 
and a kind of desk; behind it stood a chair. Hid 

In those days little was known of the extent to which amusement 
could be derived and entertainment ensured from so small a stock. in 
trade ; and accordingly we were not at all sparing in our jokes upon 
the unpromising appearance of things in general. Our attention, how- 
ever, was attracted to the proscenium by the jingle of a piano-forte, 
concealed from sight, whereupon, at the ringing of a little bell, 
some hidden artist performed a somewhat familiar symphony, which 
was abruptly checked, like the Knight’s story of the bear and fiddle, by 
a second similar “ tintinabulary clatter.” 

Up rose the curtain, and displayed a scene of a room and the end 
of the piano-forte, which we sagaciously conjectured was to be used as 
an accompaniment to the vocal effusions of the exhibiter. A mo- 
mentary pause ensued, and the hero of the evening entered, dressed 
butler-wise, in a blue coat, gilt buttons, white waistcoat, and black 
etceteras :—he came forward, bowed to the ‘judicious few”’ who were 
present, and proceeded to take his place behind the table. : 

Philip Camerarius, in the seventy-third chapter of his ‘“* Meditations 
Historiques,” says, “‘ That a person worthy of credit, who had travelled 
extensively in Egypt and Asia, told him that he, more than once at a 
place near Cairo (whither vast numbers of people resort in order to 
witness the resurrection of the dead, as they say), had seen corpses in- 
numerable pushing themselves, ds it were, out of their graves, Not,” 
says he, “that I saw the bodies entire, but only their hands, some- 
times their feet, and even half the body occasionally ; but which, after 
having made these apparent efforts, gradually sunk back to conceal them- 
selves again in the earth.” 

“T,”’ says Camerarius, “ being very much struck with this account, 
and scarcely able to credit it, made very particular inquiries on the sub- 
ject of a most honourable and vellieheteed gentleman who had tra- 
velled in these countries in company with a very particular friend jof 
mine, M. Alexander, of Schallenburg, and he told me that he also had 
heard of such things very frequently. That such strange appearances had 
been seen, and that no doubt existed as to the fact in Cairo itself; and 
in order to convince me the more entirely, he showed me an Italian 
book, published at Venice, called ‘ Viaggio di Messer di Giovanni di 
Alessandria nelle Indie,’ in which there is a long and succinct account 
of one of those extraordinary resurrections which took place on the 25th 
of March, 1540, which curious spectacle lasted from Thursday until 
Saturday, when they all disappeared.” rsirt 

Camerariys quotes much more from this curious book, the contents 
of which are corroborated by another traveller of the name. of Felix, a 
native of Ulm, who published a work in German, containing, pre- 


cisely similar accounts, “As I do not undertake,” says Camerariup, 
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to maintain that these appearatices are miraculous, and per- 

mitted even in these days for the purpose of overthrowing the idolatrous 
superstition of the tians, and assuring them of the certainty of a 
résdrrection and a life in the world to come, so I will not express my 
Gpinion that they are nothing but the illusions of Satan, as many are 
inclined to think, but leave tothe reader the task of exercising his own 
ri and forming his own opinion.” 

~ONevertheless, our author goes on to say, “ That one Stephen Duplais, 
a goldsmith, a very intelligent and agreeable man, about five-and-fort 
fem old, who had, when he was much younger, travelled in Egypt, told 

im that he had seen the same thing about fifteen years previous to their 
then’ conversation, in company with an apothecary from Chablis, of the 
name of Claude Rocard, and several other Christians, the party being 
Kedded and conducted by another goldsmith, of the name of Maniotti. 
*“Ffe declared to me,”’ says the Doctor, “that he and several of his com- 
pafions actually touched the limbs of the revivified corpses, and that he 
was on the point of laying hold of a child’s head, which was rising out 
of the ground, when an Egyptian who was there called out, “‘ Kadt, halt, 
ante matafardé,” which means, “ Leave it alone, leave it alone, you do 
not know what it is you touch.” 

* This gentleman,”’ says our author, “told me that the tradition of 
this wonderful appearance has come down through father to son from 
time samneinienial: The history which is told in relation to it is, that ut 
some distant peridd a great concourse of Christian men, women, and 
children were assembled in the exercise of their religion on this 
plain, when they were surrounded by their enemies, and cut to 
pieces, who, leaving the ground strewed with their mutilated bodies 
and limbs, returned to Cairo, and that ever since this resurrection 
has been visible for some days before and after the anniversary of the 
horrible massacre.” 

The statement of M. Duplais is again corroborated by Martin de 
Baumgarten, in his “ 7ravels in Egypt,’”’ published after his death at 
Nuremburg, in the year 1594, who, in chap. xviii. of his first book, 
states that such appearances had been seen in a Turkish mosque near 
Cairo. ‘This writer is however mistaken as to the scene of the vision, 
inasmuch as it was not a mosque, but a small eminence, which is not on 
the bank of the Nile, but at the distance of half a league from it. 

Well, anybody who reads my papers—if anybody ever should—will 
exclaim, what of all this ?—what on earth can this lively dance of death 
have to do with the Blissfold playhouse, or the agreeable mummery of 
M. Delaville ? and well he may; but let him pause in his exclamation, 
and understand that if I had been of the party with M. Duplais, the 
goldsmith, or M. Rocard, the apothecary, I could not have been more 
astounded or astonished with what I might then have seen than I was 
at what I beheld before me upon our little provincial stage. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,”’ said a voice, which, even if my sight 
might have been puzzled, never could deceive my ears,—“ in presenting 
myself to your notice, I fear that perhaps I am—”’—here the eyes of 

vivacious exhibiter glanced on me.—I was gazing with astonish- 
ment at him :—our looks met, and, to the infinite astonishment of the 
audience, he burst into a violent fit of laughter: the disorder, as it 
luckily happened, communicated itself to the whole company, and for a 
minute ‘or two everybody laughed, without knowing why or wherefore. 
The’ performer speedily resumed his composure, and went through a 
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really entertaining of his performance, which, although replete with 
copious quotations from Josephus Miller, and others of his erudite fra- 
ternity, was both spirited and amusing. 

The moment the first part was over, I proceeded to the Coulisses, 
and there, having shaken hands with the genius of the night, expressed 
considerable astonishment that, as he must have known of my residence 
in the place, he had not presented himself at Ashmead. He explained 
to me, however, that he did not know of my being established in the 
neighbourhood, and that he had himself not arrived more than an hour 
before the beginning of the performance, and that his astonishment at 
seeing me a witness of his exhibition, threw him entirely off his guard, 
and produced the effect which seemed so mysterious to the “ général.” 

That the performer was my once friend, once enemy, andsince friend 
again, Daly, I need scarcely write down,—he had no time at that busy 
moment to give me any account of his adventures since we parted ; 
but I made him promise to come up to breakfast, on the morrow; and 
scarcely fancying the scene I had witnessed was real, I returned to my 
box to watch the progress and conclusion of the exhibition. 

When we came back from the theatre, Wells and his two daughters 
proceeded to the Rectory, and I to my home, having, however, received 
rather an unfavourable account of Tom, whose active cunning had been 
kept in full play, for the purpose of defeating all the attempts of his 
doctor and nurses in the way of medicine and regimen, and whose or- 
dinary sulkiness had apparently been converted into practical irascibility 
by their efforts to control him. 

This increased my anxiety to write to Cuthbert; and I resolved that 
if no letter arrived from him by the next day’s post, and Tom continued 
to goon unfavorably, I would do the douce violence to my feelings, and 
transmit a report of existing circumstances under cover to the governess, 
a designation which appeared to me to be equally applicable as regarded 
her influence over my brother, or her tutelage of his hopeful favourites. 
When I got back I found Harriet progressing, as the Americans have 
it, most delightfully. Mrs. Wells’s attentions were unremitting, and 
Hy | gratitude was proportionably sincere. I mentioned that I expected 
a friend to breakfast, because, considering all the circumstances of my 
former acquaintance, connexions, and entanglements with Daly, it did 
not appear to me particularly desirable that any portion of the Wells 
family should be of the party. The information produced the anticipated 
effect ; Mrs. Wells would breakfast in Harriet’s room, and I should be 
left as I desired, ¢éte-a-téte with my extraordinary companion. 

Daly was punctual, as I expected: he had acquired the air and 
manner of a gentleman not at all likely to be too late for any meal to 
which he might happen to be invited ; and I received him with a natural 
warmth not at all qualified by his change of appearance and station, but 
greatly mystified by finding him where and what he was, and I dismissed 
the servants as speedily as possible after the “ things’? were put down, 
in order to satisfy my curiosity upon the several most obscure points of 
his history. | 

“* My dear fellow,” said he, in answer to my first question as to th 
cause of his return from his African office, “1 couldn’t stand it. On 
my arrival in the infernal place, I inquired what this building was ?— 
the date Governor’s house—what that building was ?—that was the 
residence of the /ate Collector of Customs. They told me the date Secre- 


tary was one of the most agreeable men in the world, and that if I had 
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only arrived before the two Judges, the Colonial Chaplain, and the 
Deputy Inspector of Hospitals had died; I should have found it an 
admirably agreeable, and sweetly sociable circle of society.” 

Well.” said I, ‘* but I suppose as these functionaries died off, others 
succeeded them ?”” 

* Exactly so,”’ said Daly; “and by that very course of procedure, I 
lost my appointment. As things were going, and as the people were 

ne, I thought I might as well die with decency, like Cesar, as live 
owly ; so down I sat myself, and wrote a letter to my patron, petition- 
ing for promotion. No reply. Out comes a new cargo of officers, 
civil and military; for the climate is so uncertain, or rather so certain, 
that they generally send out functionaries as they do dispatches, in 
triplicate—and I not noticed—at them again—made a grievance 
—complained of injustice—ialked of my parliamentary interest in 
England—and wound up all, by distinctly stating that I would rather 
resign my office than continue to be oppressed.” 

** What effect had that ?” said I. 

* Quite the reverse from what I intended,” said Daly; “a regular 
recoil—answer came, sure enough. What d’ye think it was? Two 
lines from an under-secretary—they had taken meat my word. “ Have 
to acknowledge your letter—date so and so—stating so and so—and am 
directed by his Lordship to inform you that your resignation has been 
accepted-—and Mr. Mumjummy of Aldermanbury is appointed your 
successor.”” Haying resigned, no passage found me home—no pay 
there—so I have returned to my native land—which im itself is some- 
thing—rather worse than I went, and have been forced to avail myself 
of the trickeries which used formerly to delight the fashionable world 
in order to raise the supplies, and get to London with a little cash in 
hand to keep the thing going till 1 can what we call turn round and 
look about me.” 

* And does your scheme answer ?”’ asked I. 

‘Never tried it but twice,’’ said Daly: “ last night second appear- 
ance—you saw the result—as to finance, ‘a beggarly account of empty 
boxes’—as to exhibition, ‘flat, stale, and unprofitable.’ The ab- 
surdities of an amateur are always rapturously received ; but the moment 
a man is called upon to pay for his pleasures, he becomes critical over- 
much ; and although he declares himself ready to die with laughing at 
some gratuitous absurdity in a drawing-room, he would pronounce the 
same performance, if he has to ‘ fork out,’ as uncommonly dull, and 
deucedly dear at the money.” 

‘** Why then it does not answer?” said I. 

“It answers,’’ replied Daly, “very much as an under-secretary of 
state does—unfavourably to my views—so I mean to discard the dra- 
matic and take to the literary line. I have already made a bargain with 
a London bookseller to commence to publish a couple of volumes of 
* Travels in the Interior of Africa,’ which I have written, and of which, 
to tell you truth, I have brought a specimen in my pocket : these things, 
they tell me, sell admirably well now; and with half a dozen views and 
the portraits of a chief or two, will, [ have no doubt, fetch the bibliopole 
a pretty penny ; at least he thinks so by his offer. Here is my specimen 
—I will leave it with you till I start, for I shall be off this evening.” 

‘‘And did you mean to have passed through Blissfold without paying 
me @ visit” said I. 
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“No,” said Daly, “not exactly that; but I think if T had known 
‘you were established here, I should not have ‘passed through Blissfold 
at all: owing to my late arrival I did not know it; most cer- 
tainly, whatever your surprise last night might have been at seemg me 
as a performer, mine at beholding you as audience was at least equal.” 

The expressed intention of Daly to leave his interesting manuscript 
with me till he started, implied a return to Ashmead in the after part of 
the day, for which I was not altogether prepared. Not but that, even 
after all that had passed, I should have been too happy to give him 
boatd and lodging for an indefinite term—but he was so uncertain, so 
mischievous, and so uncontrollable, that I did not feel safe in permitting 
the) possibility of his starting off into an elaborated detail of a// the 
events of the preceding years of our acquaintance. I resolved, if pos- 
sible,'to guard myself from the effects of such indiscretions by pleading 
wdinner-engagement at the Rectory ; for it struck me that if -F reduced 
my dinner at home, as I had already reduced my breakfast, to a téte-d- 
téte, he might, in the inevitable presence of the servants, indulge in 
some of those reminiscences, the very peculiarity of which would render 
them matters worth listening to, and make them valuable acquisitions 
to the archives of the housekeeper’s room or servants’ hall. Pondering, 
therefore, the least harsh mode of disentangling myself from a con- 
tinuance of the unlooked-for association with my friend, I asked him 
whether he had lately heard of his better half. 

I cannot describe the sensations which I felt when making this in- 
quiry, associated as it was with the recollection of events at once so 
overwhelming and absorbing to myself, and contrasted as these events 
and everything connected with them were with the occurrences and pur- 
suits of my present life. His answer was, that he had certainly heard 
of her, but the intelligence he had received was not of a nature to induce 
a belief that she was particularly interested in his fortunes or his fate. 

“ [ should like your opinion on my manuscript,”’ said Daly, with the 
pertinacious affection for his literary offspring so remarkable on the part 
of authors. 

** And I should like to read it,”’ said I ; “ but when do you leave this ?”” 

“| fixed upon going this evening,” said Daly; “ but I am not tied 
to time—to-morrow will answer my purpose just as well.” 

This forced me into a declaration of my imaginary engagement. 

“ T am deucedly sorry,”’ said I, “that I — to have promised to 
dine at the Rectory with my father-in-law, else I should have been 
delighted if you would have dined here.” 

I said those very words, and said them, too, with real sincerity and 
trath, merely making a conditional reservation, the cause of which was 
Daly’s own imprudence. I should have been truly delighted to have 
had him to dine, rr I could have trusted him. Thus the fault, in fact, 
was his, not mine; and, after all, the “ being delighted” surely was 
not a less allowable fagon de parler than “ deeply regretting”? the im- 
possibility of accepting a disagreeable invitation on account of a ficti- 
tious previous engagement ; nor one bit worse than the absurdity of 
appending to a letter, in which one has indulged in the expression of 
the most contemptuous opinions and degrading epithets, the generally- 
adopted formulary— ' 

‘** T have the honour to remain, Sir, 
“ Your most obedient very humble servant.” 
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But,” continued I, “ if you will trust me with gem of the 
manuscript.which you have with. you, it shall be faithfully returned:to 
this.evening ; indeed, I will send it back to you when L. go to the 


“| think,” said Daly, “ you will find it interesting—very little of 
‘the interior is known, after all—but—if—as your literary. talents {are 
generally recognised—you should see any errors, either in style orlan- 
guage, perhaps you would do me the kindness to use a correcting 
hand ?—that’s all.” ¥ ry 

. ee ee at the same time any of the qualifications 
which Daly ascribed to me—to read the book with all due attention, feel- 
ing, at the same time, a strong desire to make myself, in some. degree, 
better acquainted with the state of my friend’s finances... That they were 
low he had confessed, but I did not féel myself at liberty to inquire ifd 
could be of any assistance, nor indeed did I doubt, considering all.our 
foregone acquaintance, that he would hesitate to constitute me his banker, 
if he considered it necessary; still there appeared in his manner.a sort 
of restlessness and nervousness, which communicated themselves to me; 
and I felt, I scarce knew why—an immoderate anxiety for his departure. 

I dreaded a visit from Sniggs while Daly was with me—he would 
not only recognise the lion of the preceding night, but would no doubt 
strike up an intimate acquaintanceship with him, and, by a sympathetic 
interchange of facetia, detain him at Ashmead, perhaps till luncheon 
—perhaps he might be the bearer of some message from. Wells, whom 
I. knew he was to see upon parish business at eleven, which might over- 
throw in an instant all my well-arranged history of my a 
However, at last, after he had done ten thousand things, as I thought, 
purposely tending to delay his departure, Daly went, leaving me his 
manuscript, of which I considered it my duty to read a certain part, and 
forming my judgment of the whole by some favourable sample, return 
it, as I had promised, before dinner. ) 

I wished him farewell—begged him to write to me when he was 
fixed in London—and assured him of my perfect readiness to be of tse 
to him whenever or however I might be able. Yet when he was out of 
sight I reproached myself with not having put my offer more explicitly, 
and volunteered some immediate assistance. The truth is, I was con- 
fused and. worried, and thrown off my guard, and I really believe it 
would have been better not to have invited him at all to Ashmead, than 
have treated him as J did—without being able to avoid it, 

When he was gone, I hastened to Harriet’s room, and as I never 
concealed a thought or wish from her, explained to her the necessity I 
felt for avoiding Daly. by dining at her father’s—an explanation scarcely 
necessary, because I had long before told her the whole history of my 
former adventures with him, even to the episode of my infatuation about 
Emma. My dear little woman perfectly agreed with me in my views 
on the subject, and I accordingly wrote to the Rector, to announce my 
intention, and received, as usual, a kindly welcome to. his hospitable 
house. Having done which, I sat myself down to peruse the papers of 
my volatile friend, in order that they might be punctually restored, to 
him before his departure, which, unencouraged by me to remain where 
he was, he had positively fixed for that evening, per mail, if there should 
be a place for him when it arrived. , 

I untied the packet, and having skimmed the three preliminary 
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chapters, which were occupied in describing the town in which he had 

been located and environs, its different institutions and offices, all of 

which I had previously read about, I passed on to the account of Daly’s 

journey into a part of the interior, which, according to his statement, 
never been visited before.* 

Daly, having travelled upwards of one hundred and sixty miles, with- 
out meeting with any considerable impediment or remarkable adventure, 
arrived on the 15th of April at the town of Basfoodo, the residence of 
the king of the Gummangoes. He then proceeds with his journal :— 

“* I was accompanied by my own servant, Richard Evans; Woolpoo, 
an intelligent negro who had joined us at Mamfoz; Faz and Borjee, 
two boys; and a guide. At Basfoodo we were well received, contrary, 
as it appeared to me, to the expectations of the guide. The king, a 
man of great intelligence, who spoke the Gummango language with pe- 
culiar sweetness, made numerous inquiries as to the objects I had in 
view. Woolpoo acted as interpreter: and, after an hour’s talk, the 
king ordered me some Qualch, a dish made of horsefiesh and melted 
butter. I contrived to eat some of it, because I was given to under- 
stand it was considered a great luxury, and, being sent by the king, it 
would have been taken ill if I had not partaken of it. 

‘* T was conducted toa hut which had been prepared for me by the 
king’s order, where there were several extremely large women waiting 
to give me tamarinds and rice, which they had brought with them. 
They were accompanied by five or six Pungahs, who appeared to be 
their daughters, who diverted me much by their grotesque dances. 
Oggenou Bow Ting, whom I soon discovered to be the king’s favourite 
minister, told me that he had ordered plenty of milk-and-water for my 
horses ; but when I ventured to express an intention of quitting Bas- 
foodo early the next morning, he assumed a somewhat authoritative 
manner, and said, ‘ Betnot, betnot,’ three or four times. The strong 
resemblance of his caution in the Gummango language to the English 
words * better not,’ struck me as remarkably curious. 

** In the morning, however, I took leave of the king, who seemed quite 
grieved to part with me; indeed, I could not prevail upon him to let 
me quit him, till I had soothed his regrets by giving him a double- 
barrelled gun, a gold-laced waistcoat, a cocked hat, and a musical snuff- 
box. His minister seemed to expect something for himself; but when I 
mounted my horse, and saw that he and two or three other of the subor- 
dinates were making preparations to follow me, I repeated the word 
Pare) which he had himself used the night before, ‘and they gave up 

e design. 

“On the 18th we set out, and, although the road was stony, we 
reached Pagdouri by nine, where we breakfasted. This is a small 

i on the side of a hill on the banks of a clear stream. We had 
rice and milk for breakfast. About twelve we moved on gently. As 
‘we were proceeding, a young goat crossed our path, which had evidently 
strayed from its mother. Woolpoo advised our catching and killing it. 
This was accordingly done, and Faz was intrusted with the care of car- 


rying it. 


* Since Mr, Gurney's papers were written, a vast number of lives have been 
lost in various attempts to penetrate into the interior of Africa, an object 
never to be attained, and which ought never again to be attempted, without. a 

force adequate to the protection of the brave and enterprising individuals 
who may be yet found willing to repeat the experiment. 
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“‘ From this. spot we could discover a very lofty ridge of mountains, 
ranging from N.E.toS.W. None of my companions .could give me 
any information respecting them, except that they were called _ Bogie- 
minicombo, which I believe to mean the Devil’s small-tooth comb, ..I 
made a sketch of this wonderful chain, to which the reader is referred. 

** About a mile beyond this, we met two women and ‘three children. 
They seemed remarkably fond of their er ipa They offered us milk, 
and a composition which the natives call tatumaroo; its savour was 
not agreeable, and, not being able to understand exactly what it was 
made of, I declined it, but gave some glass beads to the children and 
a Paris-made pincushion to each of the mothers. | 

_ “ The soil here assumed a new appearance ; it consisted of good red 
earth, with some flourishing vegetables. One old man showed . us. his 
garden, in which tobacco was growing. I plucked one of the leaves 
and nodded my head, which seemed to give him much pleasure. 

“In the evening we reached Agabagadoo, a place of considerable im- 
ee containing not less than two hundred and fifty inhabitants. 

ere we cooked our goat; and Woolpoo desired Waggumedd, an old 
chief to whom he was known, to desire one or two of his wives to get.a 
warm bath ready for me, which they did, and I felt greatly refreshed by 
it ;—indeed, nothing conduces more speedily to restore and re-invigorate 
a weary traveller than the warm bath. 

* After supper we had some dancing to the sound of a drum, which 
is a hollow cylinder, over the top of which is strained a piece of calf’s 
skin. It is beaten on the top with one, and occasionally two, sticks, 
which produce a hollow but not altogether disagreeable sound, It 
lightened very much during the evening. I ate some tamarinds; and 
at nine we all retired to rest, but could not sleep on account of the heat. 

** In the morning I was better, and Woolpoo brought me some lapsuae, 
a dish made of minced fish and rice. ‘The butter used in this country 
is a vegetable product, derived from the fruit of the Cé and Nedé. We 
travelled nearly eleven miles this day, and,met a man of some import- 
ance, taking his daughter with him to Agabagadoo, as Woolpoo said, to 
be married, He had tied a rope round her left leg, and fastened it round 
his own waist. He appeared very much amused at our commiserating 
the poor girl’s sufferings, and said ‘ Kinki, kokki, nogo,’—the precise 
meaning of which Woolpoo could not interpret; but which I understood 
to signify that if he had not taken the precaution we noticed, his Pungah 
would not have been induced to go the journey. 

* This afternoon we crossed a very pretty river, which Woolpoo in- 
formed me fell into a larger one, the name of which he did not recol- 
lect. The water was very clear; so that, not being deep, we could dis- 
tinctly see the bottom in many places. I here noticed several fish 
swimming in the stream, which appeared to me very closely to resemble 
the Gasterosteus aculeatus; but I was unable to satisfy myself upon 
this point, from the rapidity with which they fled at our approach, and 
the difficulty of catching any of them—a circumstance which I deeply 
regret. 

** At night we reached Fazelon, where we had a very comfortable 
supper of cushmakoo, composed of fowl boiled to rags, mixed up with 
oil, tamarinds, and a sweet jam, called sackee. I found this, when 
seasoned with pepper and salt, and well moistened with goat’s milk, a 
remarkably nice dish. 

x 2 
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“One of the Fushdous, or priests, came into our hut, and; ‘having 
regaled himself, ae ers to accompany us the’ next day, ‘in ’order te 
int out to us the Pitsi Bow, or Sacred Well, which -was consigned to 
is care; he left us late, with a promise to return éarly, but’ he’ did 
not make his appearance ; and when I awoke, [missed my silver stiuff- 
box. I suggested to Woolpoo the necessity of applying to the chief of 
the village for restitution; but I was met again with ‘the words * Bet- 
not.’ So I put up with my loss with the best possible grace, as 

“* Having lost my snuff-box, I was certainly not very favourably dis- 
posed towards the race of Fushdous, whom I subsequently found were 
not regular priests of the Hoggamogadoos, but a proscribed race who 
were constantly endeavouring to make a revenue for themselves by ex- 
hibiting the Pilsi bow, and who were consequently glad to lay, their 
hands upon any tangible object. 13) 

“ Having waited for this faithless professor of what appeared to be an 
unorthodox pack, till the sun was nearly up, we recommenced our inte- 
resting progress. At Piliivinipou, a small town not remarkable*for an 
peculiar feature, and containing about seventy-two inhabitants, we halted. 
The wind was westerly, wild roses and olives were seen during the 
morning, and Woolpoo showed me a mulberry, which, although unripe, 
was very satisfactory. 

‘On the 3lst, Evans, my servant, was taken ill ; we, of course, halted 
at Twiddeo, and every attention was shown him. The Pimsonso, or 
Chief of Twiddeo, sent him some qualch, and I recommended him some 
Puly,-Red.-Jalapii. Whether the horse-fiesh or the medicine succeeded 
the better I cannot say. On the lst Evans}was convalescent, and, 
although several of the Bonjies of the place seemed quite satisfied that 
he must die, he was able to continue the journey mounted upon one of 
my she-asses. 

“I certainly think I may with safety say that, at the period at which I 
now write, I have achieved an object of the highest possible importance 
to all the civilized world. Woolpoo brought me to-day a man, evidently 
of deep erudition ; for although I did not shdaatind the Gorooga lan- 
guage (for we had now entered that most important kingdom), he made 
me comprehend his meaning ; and from him I gathered what I consider 
unquestionable evidence of the fact that the river which I crossed nine 
days since was the Runamunaboo, and that (although Woolpoo then 
forgot the name of that to which it was a tributary stream) it actually 
falls into the great Pedee. This important fact, if properly substan- 
tiated, will infallibly settle the question as to the direction in which the 
Pedee runs. Subjoined is a map of the country through which these 
rivers flow, supposing my conclusions to be correct. 

“The day after we left Twiddeo we reached the romantic town of 
Humshug, where we met with a very kind reception from the Bongeywag. 
Humshug is situate about fourteen miles NW. from Calliwou—there.is 
nothing particularly interesting in the trajet. I observed, however, 
several interestin green of Alsine and Urtica, of which I availed 
myself, but which I regret to say I was not able to bring to England. 
Plate 34 will, however, afford a pleasing recollection of these interest- 
ing novelties, 

** I considered it necessary to give the Bongeywag some mark, not only 
of my personal esteem, but of the regard in which his character was held 
in England. I therefore presented” him-with a six-bladed Sheffield 
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knife, anda cornelian, necklace ; he was much gratified, and insisted 
upow giving me, several cocks and hens, and a goat, 

o) “f, We took leave of Humshug with great regret, and, pursuing our wa 
by, the side of the river, or rather rivulet, Peweunee, reached the beauti- 
fal mulege nt Fantod, just in time to accept of the hospitality of the 
chief, who not only treated me and my people with great kindness, but 
fayoured.me with a sort of vocabulary which I found of great use after- 
wards, and which I have thought it right, in part, to communicate to 


my, readers. 


»% Humbo wag.’ How do you do? 
' Pooley frou dowwz. Pretty well. 
, Swigglee mogon. Give me something to drink. 
Swinhee sou. T am hot. 
Mombro mullygrubou. 1 am ill. 
Tatifatitooroo. Send for a Tackafee (doctor). 
Umbi widdéeou, It rains. 
Bumburirombleeboo. Thunder. 
Fiz. Lightning. 
Wadawantou. How much do you ask ? 
‘ Coodleadoo, I love you. 
Gitouto. Go away, 
Kisnicé, A lover. 
Rooretooro. A wheelbarrow.” 


Having read so much of the vocabulary, I turned over a few pages, 
and came ‘to this—“ The next day we saw several goats, &c. s 

When I had read thus far, I felt, oddly enough, a somewhat powerful 
inclination to sleep; indeed, it grew so strong, that the manuscript fell 
from my unconscious hand upon the table, and by its fall, awakened me to 
a “‘ sense of my situation.” I had already read the accounts of several 
similar expeditions, and had, I admit, uniformly felt the same symp- 
toms; but as, by Daly’s statement, he had disposed of the copyright of 
his work to an eminent London publisher, I felt rather ashamed this 
time of being unable to keep myself alive to its interest. 

One thing in a considerable degree consoled me,—I should not be 
obliged to deliver a viva voce opinion of the production; nor, indeed, 
could T, with justice, give any opinion at all, since the chiefest merit of 
such a book consists in its correctness and truth. I accordingly re- 
folded the manuscript, tied it up, and sealed it ; and enclosing a note, 
thanking him for the perusal, which had given me much pleasure, directed 
it (as he desired) to Mr. Delaville, King’s Head Inn, and depositing it 
in the pony phaeton, proceeded, first to take leave of my dear Harriet 
and her amiable mother, and then to drive to the Rectory, where I had 
no objection to pass half an hour before our family dinner. 

Off I went, with my mind fuller of Cuthbert’s neglect of my wife 
than anything else, revolving also my scheme of writing the next day if 
I did not hear; and thus oceupied I reached’ the well-known door of 
Wells’s residence. I ordered the phaeton at ten; and while depositing 
my cloak in the hall, heard the billiard-balls at work. This satisfied me 
that Sniggs was to be of the party; so, directing James to leave the 
parcel at the King’s Head, I entered the billiard-room, where I found 

the reverend Rector acting marker at the fire-place, while Sniggs was 
struggling desperately to get up with Daly, who was his antagonist, and 
‘had scored fourteen to nine of the game. * 
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SUBJECTS FOR PICTURES. 


BY L. E. L. 


Tae Carrier-Picson ReTurnep. 


Sunset has flung its glory o'er the floods, 
That wind amid Ionia's myrtle woods,— 
Sunset that dies a conqueror in his splendour ; 
But the warm crimson ray 
Has almost sunk away 
Beneath a purple twilight faint and tender. 


Soft are the hues around the marble fanes, 
Whose marble shines amid the wooded plains,— 
Fanes where a false but lovely creed was kneeling,— 
A creed that held divine 
All that was but a sign, 
The outward to the inward world appealing. 


Earth was a child and child-like in those hours, . 
Full of fresh feelings, and scarce conscious powers, 
Around its own impatient beauty flinging, — 
These young believings were 
Types of the true and fair,— 
The holy faith that Time was calmly bringing. 


Still to those woods, with ruins fill'd, belong 
The ancient immortality of song,— 
Names and old words whose music is undying, 
Yet do they haunt the heart 
With its divinest part, 
The past that to the present is replying. 


The purple ocean far beneath her feet, 
The wild thyme on the fragrant hill her seat, 
As in the days of old there leans a Maiden,— 
Many have watch'd before 
The breaking waves ashore,— 
Faint with uncounted moments sorrow-laden. 


With cold and trembling hand 
She has undone the band 
- Around the carrier-pigeon just alighted,— 
And instant dies away 
The transitory ra 
From the dark eye it had one instant lighted. 


The sickness of a hope too long deferred 

Sinks on her heart,—it is no longer stirred 

By the quick presence of the sweet emotion,— 
Sweet even unto pain, 
With which she sees again 

Her bird come sweeping o’er the purple ocean. 


Woe for the watcher,—still it doth not bring 
A letter nestled fragrant ‘neath its wing ; 
There is no answer to her fond inquiring,— 
Again, and yet again, 
No letter o'er the main 
Quiets the anxious spirit’s fond desiring. 
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Down the ungather’d darkness of her hair 
Floats like a pall that covers her despair,— 
What woman's care hath she in her adorning ? 
The noontide’s sultry hours 
Have wither'd the white flowers, 
Binding its dark lengths in the early morning. 


All day her seat hath been beside the shore 
Watching for him who will return no more ; 
He thinks not of her or her weary weeping. 
Absence, it is thy lot 
To be too soon forgot, 
Or to leave memory but to one sad keeping. 


Oh, folly of a loving heart that clings 

With desperate faith, to which each moment brings 

Quick and faint gleams an instant’s thought must smother, 
Aud yet finds mocking scope 
For some unreal hope, 

Which would appear despair to any other! 


She knows the hopelessness of what she seeks, 
And yet, as soon as rosy morning breaks, 
Doth she unloose her pigeon’s silken fetter ; 
But thro’ the twilight air 
No more its pinions bear 
What once so oft they brought—the false one’s letter. 


The harvest of the summer-rose is spread, 
But lip and cheek with her have lost their red ; 
Theirs is the paleness of the soul’s consuming— 
Fretfully day by day 
In sorrow worn away ; 
Youth, joy, and bloom have no more sure entombing. 


It is a common story, which the air 
Has had around the weary world to bear, 
That of the trusting spirit’s vain accusing ; 
Yet once how firm and fond 
Seemed the eternal bond 
That now a few brief parted days are loosing. 


Close to her heart the weary pigeon lies, 

Gazing upon. her with its earnest eyes, 

Which seem to ask—Why are we thus neglected ? 
It is the still despair 
Of passion forced to bear 

Its deep and tender offering rejected, 


Poor girl! her soul is heavy with the past ; 
Around the shades of night ere falling fast ; 
Heavier still the shadow passing o'er her. 
The maiden will no more 
Watch on the sea-beat shore— 
The darkness of the grave is now before her. 





II. 
ALEXANDER ON THE BANKs OF THE HyYPnasis. 


Lonely by the moonlit waters 
Does the conqueror stand, 

Yet unredden'd by the slaughters 
Of his mighty band. 
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. Yet his laurel wants a leaf. 
‘There he stands, sad, silent, lonely ; 
For his hope is vain : 
He has reached that river only 
To return again. 
Mournful bends the matchless chief; 
He—the earth’s unrivalled one— 
He must leave his task undone, © 


Far behind the camp lies sleeping— 
Gods ! how can they sleep, 
Pale fear o'er their slumbers creeping, 
With a world to weep ? 
With a victory to win. 
There they lie in craven slumber, 
By their murmurs won— 
Must their earthly weakness cumber 
Jove's immortal son ? 
From the ardent fire within, 
Is there no impelling ray 
To excite their onward way ? 


No! beside that moonlit river 
Stands the soldier-king, 
While he hears the night-wind shiver 
With a weary wing— 
With a weary sound to hear. 
By the numerous shadows broken 
On the river’s brim, 
From the mirror'd stars a token 
That his star is dim. 
Changed and sullen they appear. 
To a great and fix'd despair 
All things fate and omen are, 


Far away the plains are spreading 
Various, dark and vast— 
Where a thousand tombs are shading 
Memories from the past— 
He must leave them still unknown, 
All the world’s ancestral learning— 
Secrets strange and old— 
Early wisdom’s dark discerning 
Must remain untold. 
Mighty is the hope o’erthrown— 
Mighty was the enterprise 
Which upon that moment dies, | 


With the moonlight on them sleeping 
Stands each stately palm, 
Like to ancient warriors keeping 
Vigil stern and calm 
O’er a prostrate world below, 
aoe from beneath their shadow 
orth a serpent sprin 
O'er the sands as Oe Saibadow, 
Winding in dark rings, 
Stately doth it glide, and slow , 
Like an omen in a dream, 
Does that giant serpent seem, 
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Silvery rose those far sands shining, : 
Where that shade was cast— at 
While the king with stern repining % 
Watched the serpent past. Jae 
Sadly did the conqueror say— ~ 
“ Would my steps were like my spirit, : 
I would track thy path! 
What those distant sands inherit, : 
What this new world hath, | . em 
Should grow bright around my way. . 
Ah! not mine yon glorious sphere— 
My world’s boundary is here |” 


Pale he stood, the moonlight gleaming 
In his golden hair— 
Somewhat of a spirit’s seeming, 
Glorious and fair, 
Is upon that radiant brow. 
Like the stars that kindle heaven 
In the sacred night, 
To those blue, clear eyes were given 
An unearthly light, 
Though the large tears fill them now ; 
For the Macedonian wept 
As his midnight watch he kept. 


In those mighty tears o’erflowing 
Found the full heart scope 
For the bitter overthrowing 
Of its noblest hope; 
So will many weep again. 
Our aspirings have arisen 
In another world ; 
Life is but the spirit’s prison, 
Where its wings are furl'd, 
Stretching to their flight in vain,— 
Seeking that eternal home 
Which is in a world to come. 


Like earth's proudest conqueror, turning 
From his proudest field, 
Is the human soul still yearning 
For what it must yield 
Of dreams unfulfill’d and powers. 
Like the great yet guided ocean 
Is our mortal mind, 
Stirr’d by many a high emotion, 
But subdued, confined ;— 
Such are shadows of the hours, 
Glorious in the far-off gloom, 
But whose altar is the tomb ! 


[There is something singularly fine in Alexander’s appeal to his army, 
when the Indian world Jay before them, but more present to their fears than 
to their hopes. “ For my own part,” said the ardent conqueror, “ I recognise 
no limits to the labours of a high-spirited man, but the failure of adequate 
objects." Never was more noble motto for all human achievement ; and it 
was from a lofty purpose that the Macedonians. turned back on the banks 
of the Hyphasis. But it is the same with all mortal enterprise: nothing 
is, in this world, carried out to its complete fulfilment. Our mortality pre- 
dominates in a world only meant to be a passage to another.] 
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CONFESSIONS AND OPINIONS OF RALPH RESTLESS. 
BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


London, June, 1837. 


To one who has visited foreign climes, how very substantial every- 
thing appears in England, from the child’s plaything to the Duke 
of York’s column! ‘To use a joiner’s phrase, everything abroad is 
scamp-work. Talk about the Palais Royale, the Rue Richelieu, and 
the splendour of the Parisian shops—why, two hundred yards of 
Regent-street, commencing from Howell and James’s, would buy the 
whole of them, and leave a balance sufficient to buy the remainder of 
the French expositions. But still, if substantial and massive, it is also 
heavy. We want more space, more air, more room to breathe, in 
London; we are too closely packed; we want gardens with trees 
to absorb the mephitic air, for what our lungs reject is suitable to 
vegetation. But we cannot have all we want in this world, so we will 
do without them. 

What wealth is now pouring into the country! and, thank God, it is 
now somewhat better expended than it was in the bubble mania which 
acted upon the plethora certainly, but bled us too freely and uselessly. 
The rail-road speculators have taken off many millions, and the money is 
well employed—for even allowing that, in some instances, the expecta- 
tions of the parties who speculate should be disappointed, still itis spent 
in the country, and is affording not only employment and sustenance to 
thousands and thousands, but the staple produce of England only is con- 
sumed. In these speculations—in the millions required and immediately 
produced—you can witness the superiority of England. Undertakings 
from which foreign governments would shrink with dismay, are here 
effected by the meeting of a few individuals. Speaking of foreign go- 
vernments, I must however except America, for I do believe that if it 
was required to make a rail-road to the moon they would, at all events, 
attempt it. 

And now for my commissions. Whata list! And the first item is 
—two Canary birds, the last having been one fine morning found dead ; 
nobody knows how ; there was plenty of seed and water (put in after the 
servant found that they had been starved by his neglect), which, of 
course, proved that they did not die for want of food. I hate what are 
called pets; they are a great nuisance, for they will die, and then such 


a lamentation over them! In the “ Fire Worshippers”? Moore makes 
his Hinda say— 


“ I never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well 
And love me—it was sure to die.” 


Now Hinda was perfectly correct, except in thinking that she was pe- 
culiarly unfortunate. Every one who keeps pets might tell the same 
tale as Hinda. I recollect once a Canary bird died, and my young 
people were in a great tribulation, so to amuse them we made them a 
paper coffin, put the defunct therein, and sewed on the lid, dug a grave 
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in the garden, and dressing them out in any remnants of black we could 
find for weepers, made a procession to the grave where it was buried. 
This little divertissement quite took their mat The next day one 
of the youngest came up to me and said; “ Oh Papa, when will you 
die ?””—-A strange question, thought I, quite forgetting the procession of 
the day before. ‘ Why do you ask, my dear?” ‘Oh, because it will 
be such fun burying you.” “ Much obliged to you, my love.” 

There is much more intellect in birds than people suppose. An in- 
stance of that occurred the other day, at a slate quarry belonging to a 
friend from whom I have the narrative. A thrush, not aware of the 
expansive properties of gunpowder, thought proper to build her nest on 
a ridge of the quarry in the very centre of which they were constantly 
blasting the rock. At first, she was very much discomposed by the 
fragments flying in all directions, but still she would not quit her chosen 
locality ; she soon observed that a bell rang whenever a train was about 
to be fired, and that, at the notice, the workmen retired to safe positions. 
In a few days, when she heard the bell, she quitted her exposed situa- 
tion, and flew down to where the workmen sheltered themselves, drop- 
ping close to their fect. There she would remain until the explosion 

ad taken place, and then return to her nest. The workmen, observing 
this, narrated it to their employers, and it was also told to visitors who 
came to view the quarry. 

The visitors naturally expressed a wish to witness so curious a speci- 
men of intellect; but, as the rock could not always be ready to he 
blasted when visitors came, the bell was rung instead, and, for a few 
times, answered the same purpose. The thrush flew down close to where 
they stood, but she perceived that she was trifled with, and it interfered 
with her process of incubation ; the consequence was, that afterwards, 
when the bell was rung, she would peep over the ledge to ascertain if 
the workmen did retreat, and, if they did not, she would remain where 
she was, probably saying to herself, “ No, no, gentlemen; I’m not to 
be roused off my eggs merely for your amusement.” 

Some birds have a great deal of humour in them, particularly the 
raven, One that belonged to me was the most mischievous and amus- 
ing ereature I ever met with. He would get into the flower-garden, go 
to the beds where the gardener had sowed a great variety of seeds, with 
sticks put in the ground with labels, and then he would amuse himself 
with pulling up every stick, and laying them in heaps of ten or twelve 
on the path. This used to irritate the old gardener very much, who 
would drive him away. The raven knew that he ought not to do it, or 
he would not have done it. He would soon return to his mischief, and 
when the gardener again chased him (the old man could not walk ve 
fast) the raven would keep just clear of the rake or hoe in his hand, 
dancing back before him, and singing as plain as a man could, “ Tol de 
rol de rol! tol de rol de rol !”? with all kinds of mimicing gestures. The 
bird is alive now, and continues the same meritorious practice whenever 
he can find an opportunity. If he lives long enough I fully expect that 
he will begin to pun. 
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bat Jase | 0 June, Steam-boat Princess Vietoria.. ': 

A appears that the motion of a steam-vessel is more 
to the peristaltic motion than that of a sailing-vessel. People‘are more 
unwell, and appear to suffer in some degree in proportion to the power 
of the engines. This is very easily accounted ‘for, as the vibration of 
the vessel increases in the same proportion. M B91te979 

We are now in a vessel of two hundred and fifty horse powerj:and 
the consequence is, that the passengers are as sick as two: hundred and 
fifty horses. The vibration of the after part of the vessel amounts to 
the ridiculous in its effects. | om 4g 

When dinner was put on the table we had no occasion fora bell to 
atmounce it, for every glass on the table was dancing to its own jingling 
music. And when the covers were taken off it was still more absurd— 
everything in the dishes appeared to be infected with St. Vitus’s dance: 
The boiled leg of mutton shook its collops of fat at a couple of: fowls 
which figured in a sarabande round and round—roast beef walked 
about its dish to a slow movement—a ham glisséed croisée from one 
side to the other—tongues wagged that were never meant to wag again 
—bottles reeled and fell over like drunken men, and your piece of bread 
constantly ran away and was to be pulled back into its proper place. It 
was a regular jig-a-jig—a country-dance of pousette, down the middle, 
and right and left. 

The communication of motion was strange; the whole company 
seated on long forms were jig-a-jigging up and down together—your 
knife jigged and your fork jigged, even the fragment which was put into 
your mouth gave one more jump before it descended—a new version of 
the Dance of Death. However, we jigged it to some purpose; for, in 
eighteen hours and a half, we passed from London to Antwerp. 

I do believe that I never was content to remain in any one place but 
for a very short period. Asa child I was never at rest—a plaything 
lasted me five minutes, and then my inquiring mind induced me to 
analyse it, that is, break it all to pieces to ascertain what it was made of. 
I have been reflecting whether I can recollect, in my whole life, ever to 
have been three months in one place, but I cannot, nor dol believe 
that I ever was—not even when sent to school, for my restlessness 
would never allow me to remain there so long, my desire of change! in- 
duced me to scale the walls and run away ; and I was punished for my 
dislike to learning when, in fact, I was only obeying the dictates of ‘my 
peculiar organization. And then I was off to sea; there I had my wish, 
as Shakspeare says, “‘ wrapped up in clouds and blown with restless 
violence about the pendent world,” north, south, east, and west; one 
month freezing, the next burning; all nations, all colours, white, cop- 
per, brown, and black; all scenery, from the blasted pine towering 
amidst the frost and snow, to the cocoa-nut waving its leaves to the sea- 
breeze. Here, there, and everywhere, eager to see all, and tired when 
onee seen. Every year administering to my desires, and, as my desires 
were satisfied, adding to the difficulty of finding fresh food for them. 
And now that all—that is, all within reach—has passed before: me} 
now that I cannot find something new, but the very novelty is dis- 
appointment from comparison with what I have seen. - No ene is tired 
of everything, that is impossible ; but that of my appetite for novelty 
is more eager than others; and in proportion to its eagerness, so 0is 


; 
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ctr idity with which it remy the rapidity with which it is satiated. 

ean enjoy more than I do, in anticipation or upon possession ; 
wham Fidinit te ald a new-scene [ am delighted with it, and. imagine 
thatal: could: live there for ever; but this soon away, and ina 
month I:wonder how any one could live in such a hole. With my fellow- 
creatures it is the same. I am too confiding at first.. Not all the 
treachery Ihave experienced will act as a warning. I continue to think 
éfmén not as they are, but as they ought to be; and it, generally ends 
m my being again deceived. Is this a happy or unhappy disposition ? 
Happy, most assuredly ; for I am ever in pursuit, and that, is) mun- 
dane happiness.. I take no warning, although deceived; | and this . 
proves that my disappointments fall but lightly upon my buoyant dis- 
position., If our years were not numbered I might indeed break down 
before: my pilgrimage was over; but in this short space of existence 

I) require not new worlds, nor to shake hands with the inhabitants of 
the moon. 

That this species of restlessness is more or less a component part in 
every mortal is undoubted. The enlightened feel it in their thirst for 
more knowledge—the simple and weak from curiosity. 

That it should be strong in the English nation is not to be wondered 
at ; they have always been the travellers of the world; and their pursuit 
of commerce has always sent many forth, who have returned and im- 
bued others with the desire of visiting other countries. 

That the English nation should, therefore, after having, by a suc- 
cession of long wars, been cooped up in their own island, be desirous to 
visit the continent, is not only natural but ponents but that they 
should make the continent their residence—should expatriate themselves 
altogether, is, to me, a source of astonishment as well as of regret. 

The excuse offered is the cheapness. It is but an excuse, for I deny 
it to be the fact; I have visited most places with and without a family, 
and I will positively assert, not for the benefit of others who have al- 
ready expatriated themselves, but as a check to those who feel so 
inclined, that they will discover too soon that, at less expense, they can 
command more good living, and substantial comforts in England, than 
inany part of the continent they may fix upon as their habitation. 

Let us enter a little into the subject: first, as to the capitals, Paris, 
Brussels, &c. 

Let it first be remembered that we have no longer war prices in Eng- 
land, that almost every article has fallen from thirty-five to fifty per 
cent. It is true that some tradespeople who are established as fashion- 
able, keep up their prices; but it is not absolutely necessary to employ 
them, as there are those equally skilled who are more moderate; but 
even these are obliged, to a certain degree, to lower their prices, and 
their present prices will most assuredly die with them. 

Everything will, by degrees, find its level; but this level is not to be 
found at once. Five years from this date will make a great alteration 
in every article, not only of necessity, but of luxury; and then, after 
having been the dearest, England will become the cheapest, residence in 
the world. House rent in capitals is certainly as dear,. if not, dearer, 
abroad than itis in England. There are situations more or less fashion- 
able in every metropolis; and if you wish to reside in those quarters, 
you pay accordingly, It is true that, by taking a portion of a, house, 
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you, to a certain degree, indemnify yourself ; a first, second, or troisiéme 
étage, with an escalier commune, loaded with dirt and filth ; but is this 
equal to the comfort of a clean English house, in which you have your 
own servants, and are not overlooked oy your neighbours ? If they 
were to let out houses in floors in England as they do in Paris and else- 
where, a less sum would be demanded. You may procure a handsome 
house in a fashionable quarter, well furnished, in London, for 300/. per 
annum. Go to the Place Vendéme, or those quarters styled the Eng- 
lish quarters, at Paris, and which are by no means the most fashion- 
able quarters, and you will pay for a handsome front floor 700 francs 
per month, so that for one floor of a house in Paris you will pay 336/, 
* per annum, when in London you will obtain the whole house for 300/. 
proprietor of the Paris house therefore receives much more by 
letting his floors separate than the English do. The common articles 
of necessity are as dear, if not dearer abroad ; the octroi duty upon 
all that enters the barriers raising the price excessively. Meat at Paris 
or Brussels is‘as dear as in London, and not so good; it is as dear, 
because they charge you the same price all round, about 5d. per Ib., 
and more dear, from its inferiority, and the villanous manner in which 
it is cut up. Our butchers only butcher the animal, but foreign butchers 
butcher the meat. Poultry is as dear; game much dearer; and 80 is 
fish. Indeed, fish is not only dear, but scarce, and bad. Horses and 
carriages are quite as dear abroad, in the capitals, asin London. Clothes 
are in some respects cheaper, in others dearer, especially articles of 
English manufacture, which are more sought after than any others. 
Amusements are said to be cheaper; but I very much doubt it, for, 
if cheaper, the places of amusement are oftener resorted to, and in con- 
sequence as much money is spent abroadas in England. It is true that 
there are an immense number of theatres in Paris, and that most of 
them are very reasonable in their charges for admission; but be it re- 
collected that there are not above three of them which are considered 
fashionable, if even respectable ; and there the prices are sufficientl 
high. If people went to Sadler’s Wells, the Coburg, Astley’s, &c., as 
they do to the Theatres St. Martin, Gymnase, et Vari¢tés at Paris, they 
| would find no great difference in the prices. 
| What then is there cheaper? ‘Wine. I grant it; and, it is also as- 
serted, the education of children. We will pass over these two last 
points for the present, and examine whether living is cheaper on the 
continent, provided you do not live in any of the metropolises. 

That at Tours and other places in the south of France, at Genoa, at 
Bruges, in Belgium, you may live cheaper than in London, I grant ; 
but if any one means to assert that you can live cheaper than in the 
country in England, I deny it altogether. People go abroad and select 
the cheapest parts of the continent to live in. If they were to do the 
same in England, they would find that they could live much cheaper 
and much better, for instance, in Devonshire, Cornwall, and Wales, and 

; indeed in almost every county in England. 

The fact is, it is not the cheapness of the living which induces 
s0 many people to reside abroad. There are many reasons; and as [ 
wish to be charitable, I will put forward the most favourable ones. 

| | In England, we are money-making people, and we have the aristocra 
of wealth, as well as the aristocracy of rank. It has long been the 
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custom for many people to live beyond their incomes, and to keep upan 

pearance which their means have not warranted, Many, especially 
the landed proprietors, finding their rentals reduced from various causes, 
have been necessitated to retrench. They were too proud to put down 
their carriages and establishments before the eyes of those who had 
perhaps looked upon them with envy, and whose derision or exultation 
they anticipated. They therefore have retired to the continent, where a 
carriage is not necessary to prove that you are a gentleman. Should 
those return who have emigrated for the above reasons, they would find 
that this striving for show is hardly perceptible now in England. Those 
who have remained have either had sense enough, or have been forced 
by circumstances, to reduce their expenditure. In proof of which, look 
at the arms upon the carriages now driving about London, and you will 
find that nine out of ten belong to the nobility, or have the widow’s 
lozenge on the panels; the jointures of former days enabling thelatter 
to keep their carriages, while their sons and daughters avoid an expense 
which their circumstances will not permit. ’ 

Another cause is the easy introduction into what is called good society 
abroad, on the continent, but which is in reality “a bad society. Cer- 
tainly there are a sufficient number of Counts, Viscounts, and Mar- 
quesses to associate with ; but the value of a French title, if duly weighed, 
will be found to be far below that of an English gentleman. This 
society may certainly be entered into at a much less expense than that 
of England, especially in the metropolis ; but, depend upon it, itis dear 
at almost any price. 

With respect to education of children, that boys may receive advan- 
tage from a continental education I admit; but woe be to the mother 
who intrusts her daughter to the rwin of a French Pension; but allow- 
ing that boys may benefit by their being sent abroad, that is no reason 
why a whole family should emigrate. 

Neither is education cheaper: what are termed accomplishments may 
be : but this rage for accomplishments has changed many an interesting 
girl into a pert coquette. 

When it is considered how much valuable time is thrown away upon 
teaching music to those who have no ear, and singing to those who have 
no voice, and that these accomplishments, as they are termed, are the 
cause of that love of display so injurious to the female character, and 
usually have the result of being an annoyance to those who are com- 
pelled to listen to them, it is devoutly to be wished that such a tax was 
put on all musical instruments, as to occasion their more limited abuse. 

The education in England I admit to be bad; and, in most instances, 
the higher the terms, the worse is the teacher. There are many ex- 
cellent schools in the country as cheap and cheaper here than on the 
continent; but the schoolmasters in England, generally speaking, are 
ruining themselves by their adherence to the old system, and their ex- 
travagant terms. The system of education on the continent is very 
superior to that of England, and the attention to the pupils is ter : 
of course there are bad schools abroad as well as in England; but the 
balance is much in favour of those on the continent, with the advantage 
of heing at nearly one-half the expense. A great alteration has taken 
place in modern education ; the living languages and mathematics have 
been found to be preferable to the classics and other instruction still 
adhered to in the English schools. 
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I have always considered, and have every reason to be confirmed in 
my Opinion, that the foundation of all education is mathematics. - Every- 
thing else may be obtained by rote, and without thinking: but from the 
elements of arithmetic, up to Euclid and algebra, no boy can work: his 
task without thinking. I never yet knew a man who was a good ma- 
thematician, who was not well-informed upon almost every point ; and 
the reason is clear—mathematics have prepared his mind to receive 
and retain that which he may attempt. In all foreign schools 
this important branch of education is more attended to than it ism 
England; and that alone would be a sufficient reason for me to give 
them the preference. In point of morals, I consider the schools of both 
countries much upon a par, although, from the system abroad of never 
debasing a child by corporal punishment, | give the foreign schools the 
preference even in that point. 

I consider, then, that boys are better educated abroad than in Englend, 
and acquire much more correctly the living languages, which are of more 
use to them than the classics. So much I can say in favour of the 
continent; but in every other respect I consider the advantage in favour 
of England. Young females who have been brought.up abroad, I con- 
sider, generally speaking, as unfitted for English wives, and that in 
this opinion I am not singular, I know well, from conversation with 
young men at the clubs, and elsewhere. Mothers who have returned 
with their daughters, full of French fashions and ideas, and who 
imagine that they will inevitably succeed in making good matches, 
would be a little mortified and surprised to hear the young men, when 
canvassing among themselves the merits of the other sex, declare that 
** such a young lady may be very handsome, and very clever, but—she 
has received a continental education, and that won’t do for them.” 
Many mothers imagine, because their daughters, who are bold and free 
in their manners, and talk and laugh loud, are surrounded by young 
men, while the modest girl, who holds aloof, is apparently neglected, 
that their young ladies are more admired ; but this is a great mistake. 
Men like that boldness, that coquetry, that dash, if I may use the term, 
because it amuses them for the time being; but, although they may pay 
them attentions on that account, they never would think of marrying 
them. No; the modest retiring girl, who is apparently passed by, 
becomes the wife, the others are flattered before their faces, and laughed 
at behind their backs. It certainly is unmanly, on the part of our sex, 
to behave in this manner, to encourage young women in their follies, 
and ruin them for their own amusement, as Shakspeare says,— 

** Shame to him whose cruel striking 
Kills for faults of his own liking.” 
But so it is, and so it will be so long as the world lasts, and mankind 
is no better than it is at present. 

If then, as I have asserted, there is so little to be gained by leaving 
a comfortable home and a moral land, what is the mducement which 
takes so many people abroad to settle there? I am afraid that the true 
reason has been given by a late author whom I now quote ; speaking of 
the French metropolis, she says, — 


* T have been lately trying to investigate the nature of the charm which 
renders Paris sq, favourite a sojourn of the English. 


“7 point of gaiety (for gaiety read dissipation) it affords nothing 
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comparable with that of London. A few ministerial fétes every winter, 
perhaps exceed in brilliancy the balls given in our comnion routine 
aikinen: but for one entertainment in Paris, at least thirty take place 
chez nous. Society is established with us on a wider and more splendid 
seale. The weekly soirées, on the other hand, which properly repre- 
sentthe society of this place, are dull, meagre, and formal to the last 
degree of formality. There is no brilliant point of re-union as at 
Almack’s;—no theatre uniting, like our Italian Opera, the charm of the 
best company, the best music, and the best dancing. Of the thousand 
and.one theatres boasted of by the Parisians, only three are of a nature 
to, be frequented by people of consideration, the remainder being as 
much out of the question as the Pavilion or the Garrick. Dinner par- 
ties there are none, water parties none, déjefiners, unless given by a 
foreign ambassadress, none. A thousand accessories to London amuse- 
ments are here wanting. In the month of May I am told the public 
gardens and the Bois de Boulogne become enchanting. But what is 
not charming in the monthof May? Paris, perhaps, least of all places ; 
for.at the commencement of the month every French family of note 
quits the metropolis for its country seat, or for sea or mineral bathing. 
Foreigners and the mercantile and ministerial classes alone remain. 
What, then, I would fain discover, constitutes the peculiar merit of in- 
ducing persons uninstigated by motives of economy to fix themselves 
in the comfortless and filthy city, and call it paradise? Alas! my 
solution of the problem is far from honourable to the taste of our ab- 
sentees. Jn Paris people are far less amenable than in London to the 
tribunal of public opinion.” 

And not only at Paris, but all over the continent; for, where morals 
are generally relaxed, what would cause surprise and censure elsewhere, 
is passed over without comment and, as a matter of course. 

Indeed, there are so many petty annoyances and vexations of life 
attendant upon residents abroad, that it must require some strong mo- 
tives to induce them to remain. Wherever the English settle they raise 
the price of everything, much to the annoyance of the rentiers and re- 
spectable people of the place, although of advantage to the country 
generally. The really high-bred and aristocratic people will not associate 
with them, and look upon them with any feeling but good will. With 
regard to servants, they are invariably badly served, although they 
pay two and three times the wages that are paid by the inhabitants, 
who, in most places, have made it a rule never to take a servant who 
has once lived in an English family ; the consequence is that those who 
offer themselves to the English are of the worst description, a sort of 
pariahs among the community, who extort and cheat their employers 
without mercy. If not permitted so to do, they leave them at a minute’s 
warning, and you cannot go to any foreign colony of English people 
without listening to very justified tirades of the villany of the servants. 
Upon the same principle, there are few places abroad where the trades- 
people have not two prices, one for the English, and the other for the 
inhabitants. 

I was in company with an English lady of title who gave me a very 


amusing instance of the insolence of the Belgian servants. She had ” 


a large family to bring up without assistance, and had retired to the 
continent for that purpose. It should be observed that the Belgians 
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treat their servants like dogs, and it is only with the Belgians that they 
will behave well ; they are allowanced in ta arty | that they are per- 
mitted to have, but that is very little. This , finding her expenses 
very much exceeding her means, so soon as she been some time in 
the country attempted a reformation. Inquiring of some Belgian 
families with whom she was acquainted what were the just proportions, 
she attempted to introduce the same by degrees. The first article of 
wasteful expenditure was bread, and she put them upon an allowance. 
The morning after she was awoke with a loud hammering in the saloon 
below, the reason of which she could not comprehend, but on going 
down to breakfast, she found one of the long loaves made in the country, 
nailed up with tenpenny nails over the mantelpiece ; she sent to inquire 
who had done it, and one of the servants immediately replied that she 
had nailed it there that my lady might see that the bread did not go too 
fast. 

There is another point on which the English abroad have long com- 
plained, and with great justice,—which is, that in every litigation or 
petty dispute which may appear before a smaller or more important tri- 

unal, the verdict, whether from the Juge de Paix up to the Cour de 
Cassation, invariably is given against them. I never Aeard an instance 
to the contrary, although there may have been some. In no case can 
an Englishman obtain justice; the detention of his property without 
just cause; all that he considers as law and justice in his own country 
is over-ruled; he is obliged to submit to the greatest insults, or consent 
to the greatest imposition. This is peculiarly observable at Paris and 
Brussels, and it is almost a jour de féte to a large portion of the inhabit- 
ants when they hear that an Englishman has been thrown into prison. 
It must, however, be acknowledged that most of this arises not only 
from the wish of the rentiers, or those who live upon their means, and 
have these means crippled by the concourse of English raising the price 
of every article, that the English should leave and return to their own 
country, but also from the number of bad characters who, finding their 
position in society no longer tenable in England, hasten abroad, and, by 
their conduct, leave a most unfavourable impression of the English 
character, which, when Englishmen only travelled, stood high, but, now 
they reside to economize, is at its lowest ebb; for the only charm which 
they had in the eyes of needy foreigners was their lavishing their money 
as they passed through the country, enriching a portion of the com- 
munity without increasing the prices of consumption to the whole. 

As a proof of the insolence to which the English are subjected, I will 
give the reader a verbatim copy of a letter sent to me by a friend not 
more than a year ago. I have heard of such a circumstance taking 
place in France, but then the innkeeper was a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour; but this case is even more remarkable. Depend upon it, 
those who travel will find many a Monsieur Disch before they are at the 
ene of their journey. I will vouch for the veracity of every word in the 
etter :-— 

“ Wisbaden, July 3, 1836. 

“ My DEAR »——As you kindly said that you would be glad to 
hear of our progress when any opportunity offered of writing you a letter, 
I now avail myself of some friends passing through Brussels to let you 
know that thus far we have proceeded in health and safety ; but whether 
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we shall complete our project of wintering in Italy seems more and 
more doubtful, as I believe the cholera to be doing its work pretty 
actively in some of the states we propose to visit, and a gentleman told 
me yesterday, who has lately left the country, that the Pope is so glad 
of am excuse to keep heretics out of his dominions, that he has never 
taken off the quarantine, so that, under any circumstances, we must 
vegetate in some frontier hole for a fortnight before we can be admitted ; 
a circumstance in itself sufficiently deterring in my opinion; besides 
which, what with the perplexity of the my sg and the constant at- 
tempt at pillage which we have already met with, and which I am told is 
quadrupled on the other side of the Alps, such a counterbalance exists to 
any of the enjoyments of travelling, that I am heartily weary of the 
continual skirmishing and warfare I am subjected to ; warfare indeed, 
as at Cologne I was called out. The story is too good to be lost, so I 
will tell it. for your amusement and that of our friends at Brussels, 
moreover, that you may caution every one against Mons. Disch, of the 
Cour Imperiale :—We had marchandéed with Madame Disch for rooms, 
who at last agreed to our terms, but when the bill came she charged 
her own. We remonstrated, and the bill was altered; but Mons. Disch 
made his appearance before I could pay it, insisting on the larger sum, 
saying his wife had no business to make a bargain for him. I remon- 
strated in vain, and Mrs. commenced most eloquently to state 
the case; he was, however, deaf to reason, argument, eloquence, and 
beauty ; at last I said,‘ Do not waste words on the matter, I will pay 
the fellow and have done with him, taking care that neither I or my 
friends will ever come to his house again,’ at the same time snatching 
the bill from his hand; when he demanded, in a great fury, what I 
meant by that ; exclaiming, ‘ I am Germans gentlemans,—you English 
gentlemans, I challenge you—I challenge you.’ Although somewhat 
wroth before this, I was so amused that I laughed in the rascal’s face, 
which doubled his rage, and he reiterated his mortal defiance, adding,— 
‘1 was in London last year, they charge me twelve fourteen shillings for 
my dinner at coffee-house, but I too much gentlemans to ask them take 
off one farding. I challenge you—I challenge you.’ I then said, 
‘Hold your tongue, Sir; take your ey and be off.” ‘ Me take 
money!’ replied he; ‘ me take money! No, my servant take money ; 
I too much gentlemans to take money.”” Upon which the waiter swept 
the cash off the table, handed it to his master, who immediately sacked 
it and walked off.” 

These facts must prove that the idea of going abroad for economy is 
most erroneous. As I have before observed, the only article, except 
education, which is cheaper, is wine; and I am afraid, considering the 
thirsty propensities of my countrymen, that is a very strong attraction 
with the nobler sex. If claret andall other French wines were admitted 
into England at a much lower duty, they would be almost as cheap in 
England as they are in foreign capitals, and, as the increased consump- 
tion would more than indemnify the government, it is to be lamented 
that it is not so arranged. Formerly we shut out the French wines and -- 
admitted those of Portugal, as our ancient ally ; but our ancient ally has 
shown any thing but good-will towards us lately, and we are at all events 
under no further obligation to support her interests. Let us admit 
French wines in bottles at a very low duty, and then England will be 
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in every respect as cheap, and infinitely more comfortable as a residence, 
than wr part of the aaload The smelt who are worth reclaim- 
ing will return, those who prefer to remain on the continent are much 
better there than if they were contaminating their countrymen with their 
prgnpen How true is the following observation from the author I 

fore quoted on her return from abroad :— 

** Home, home at last. How clean, how cheerful, how comfortable ! 
I was shown at Marthieu the shabby, dirty-looking lodgings’ where’ the 
are economizing, in penance for the pleasure of one little! year 
spent in this charming house. Poor people! How they must long:for 
England! how they must miss the thousand trivial but essential con+ 
veniences devised here for the civilization of human life! ' What an 
air of decency and respectfulness about the servants! what a feeling of 
homeishness in a house exclusively our own! The modes of life may 
be easier on the continent,—but it is the ease of a beggar’s ragged coat 
which has served twenty masters, and is twitched off and on ‘till it 
scarcely holds together, in comparison with the decent, close-fitting suit 
characteristic of a gentleman.” ‘ 











FAREWELL, FAREWELL, MY FATHERLAND! 


Farewell, farewell, my Fatherland ! 
Before me lies the broad blue sea, 
Whose waves will waft me far from thee. 
The ship ’s afloat, the decks are mann’d ;— 
But ere I Jeave the ballow’d earth 
Where first this changeful life had birth, 
My knee shall bend in prarse above 
To guard the country of my love. 


Farewell, farewell, my Fatherland ! 

They say the sunny clime I seek 

Will bring back freshness to my cheek, 
By thousand odorous blossoms fann’‘d. 
But what shall soothe my soul's unrest, 
What cheer my sick and aching breast, 
When, fond familiar faces gone, 
I stand on foreign shores—alone ! 


Farewell, farewell, my Fatherland ! 
Farewell, my mother’s peaceful tomb ! 
Farewell, ye flowers that round it bloom, 

Which now I pluck with trembling hand ! 

Farewell, the scenes of childhood’s glee, 

Where step and spirit bounded free? 

The village church—the Sabbath bell— 

Home, love, and country—fare ye well! 
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PLEASURES OF RELATIONSHIP. 





“ Mais autant qu’on peut voir, et que je my connois, 
Mon maitre est honnéte homme—a que/que chose prés.” 
Le Méchant, 





‘Retations, it has been said by some manufacturer of maxims, are 
the friends prepared for us by Providence. I wish I could say that I 
have found it so: but I am rather inclined to believe that they are, on 
the contrary, our natural enemies; and that their specific function in 
the great moral scheme is to try our tempers, exercise our patience, and 
prevent our being too closely attached to a theatre we must one day 
quit. In the selection of other friends we have “ the world before us 
where to choose,” with nothing to consult but our own inclinations ; 
and, moreover, we can decide upon what occasions, and to what extent 
we shall adopt the alliance. We may have one set of friends for busi- 
ness, another for pleasure ; we may have town friends, and country 
friends, and watering-place friends; nay, we may have dinner friends, 
and evening-party friends,—friends to be admitted in the morning visit, 
and friends who may exchange cards, but are never suffered to pass the 
hall-door. Not so with our relations: with them we have no choice; 
from them we have no escape. All that come must be accepted ; bro- 
thers and sisters, though it be by dozens,—cousins, though they are 
showered on us by hundreds,—the lame, the blind, and the halt, the 
ugly, the ill-tempered, the quizzical, the gambler, the scamp, the 
scoundrel,—nay, if fate will have it so, even'the felon ; and for all and 
sundry of these you are morally and socially responsible. There is no 
shaking them off,—no sinking them,—no taking them in infinitesimal 
doses. You must be plagued with your relation,—your whole relation, 
—an« sometimes nothing but your relation ; though he should appear in 
the questionable shape of a qut tam attorney, a money-lender, or a tailor 
in propria persona. It is hard enough upon a man to take even his 
wife for better for worse, in sickness and in health, &c., yet that he does 
with his own free consent, and, if he chooses it, with his eyes open; 
but for your “ born relations,” it is a regular lottery,—a pig in a poke, 
—and too frequently a fishing for one eel in a bag full of serpents. 

But, then, it may be said that if there be all these evils in kindred, 
there are also the correlative goods; and that in this, as in all other 
sublunary matters, we must take the rough and the smooth, the bitter 
and the sweet, together. This is all very pretty talking; but it does 
not require to have lived long in this world to discover that the rough 
and the bitter greatly predominate over the smooth and the sweet. 
Most people, indeed, have heard of rich old uncles, wealthy maiden 
aunts, at such-like cattle: stories, too, are told of very distant rela- 
tions in America, or the East Indies, who have died intestate, or left 
their money to a®cousin, or a nephew, whom they would never see or 
acknowledge. I do not deny the abstract possibility of such things, 
but I cannot confirm the tale by my own personal experience ; and a8 
the rich and the fortunate must ever be few, and the poor and the un- 
happy many, the balance in this respect is wofully against us, and 
scarcely to be counted upon in any general argument. Observe, too, 
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that when a man is born with a gold spoon in his mouth, and finds 
himself included in many entails, or surrounded by a hive of money- 
making relations, the said relations are seldom of any use till they are 
fairly dead and buried; and even so, the succession has often to be 
purchased by such previous compliances, such a surrender of one’s 
time, and such abrogation of self ve the lifetime of the testator, that 
one might earn the money more easily by an honest trade. 

The great basis of most worldly friendships is the “ je vous conviens, 
vous me convenez ;” and the greater qualities of the soul, nay, even 
the minor morals of life, assist in bringing and keeping people together 
far less than a certain harmony, accord, or sympathy between the high 
contracting parties. The “ writers of receipts”? may preach as they like 
of friendship being confined to the good and the wise ; the “‘ real cooks ”’ 
will tell you the reverse. The porter’s book would contain a “a 
virgin page, white and unspotted still,” and the right hand of the thun- 
dering footman would soon forget its cunning, were friendship confined 
within such narrow channels. La Rochefoucauld was not so much 
out in considering the highest-minded friendships as a mere commerce 
and barter ; and the account current between the parties, like that of the 
merchant with his banker, will ever show a better credit-side, the less it 
is drawn upon. The truest and the only lasting friendships are those 
which are emi we know not how, continued we know not why, and 
whose basis has never been tested, simply because circumstances have 
never required the experience. As in all other places of trust, your 
friend will perform his functions the better for exercising them durante 
ben? placito, or quam diu bené se gesserit, than if he had an indenture 
of your affections, and a vested right in the perpetuity of your good-will. 
Whatever may be advanced in favour of the indissoluble nature of the 
marriage knot, the desperate efforts of the Alexanders (ay, and of the 
Alexandrinas, too,) to cut its Gordian folds, show how oppressively it 
sometimes binds the parties ; and yet, between husband and wife, there 
is an absolute community of interests: how, then, would it be with mere 
friends if submitted to the same law? Is it not clear that there are no 
more everlasting friendships than there are des éternels amours ? 

‘ But relations are, as we have seen, friends precisely of this matrimonial 
adhesion. They cling to you in a truly Mezentian embrace, and nothing 
but poverty or misfortune will shake them off. With respect to parents, 
it must be acknowledged, that they may render themselves very ser- 
viceable during our minority; though, if they be foolish or wicked, 
even that may be disputed ; but after twenty-one, they stand dreadfully 
in the way; and they often make their children feel the full weight of 
dependence not only in matrimonial matters, but in a thousand other 
particulars. But if an entailed estate be in the way, I fear there are 
too many eldest sons, who, if not disposed to consult L’abrégé de la 
vie des péres, d usage des héritiers, are not too much grieved when 
nature comes to their assistance. So, also, I would not advise elder 
brothers, in this case, toshoot in company with their Younger brethren ; 
and as for the rest of the family, the elder children too often live but to 
bully their juniors,—or, at best, we may say of them, “the fewer the 
better cheer.”’ 

I myself have been a singular victim in the particular of relations, 
having been “ blessed” by Providence with such an assortment of non- 
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conformities as would put the patience of Griselda herself to the blush, 
Born of a family very moderately favoured with worldly prosperity, 
with a temperament eminently susceptible, and with a taste be the 

leasures of refined and educated society, I was early in life separated 

m my connexions, to embark in a diplomatic career. This latter 
circumstance very naturally brought me into contact with the best 
company of the continent, and raised my natural relish for whatever was 
distinguished in manners, bearing, and turn of thought; while it added 
equally to a jealous susceptibility of ridicule, which has not always been 
quite exempt from weakness. I was, however, myself but little aware 
of this alteration in my ideas and sentiments ; or, at least, I met with few 
occasions for ascertaining its extent, through its bearings upon the com- 
panions of my early youth. Towards them, my attention was but rarely 
turned, amidst the arduous duties of a place of much responsibility, and 
the incessant pleasures of a youthful and rather dissipated court; so 
that I soon learned to think of them in reference only to their most general 
peculiarities, and that, too, without a thought of comparison with ul- 
terior experiences. I remembered with pleasure my sisters’ kindly affec- 
tions, the joyous hours of childish companionship with my brothers, 
the pleasant visits to my cousins and uncles, and the jovial Christmas 
assemblages, which brought us all together, to feast and to laugh; 
and these pleasant associations were rarely disturbed by any thought of 
the many possible changes calculated to disturb such amiable intercourse, 
which might have occurred in them, or in myself, during the interval of 
our separation. 

When, therefore, the progress of time brought with it my recall home, 
and the means of ample enjoyment in my own country, I anticipated 
the extremest delight from the renewal of ancient intercourses, and the 
daily interchange of the charities and amenities of family life. Of my 
numerous brothers and sisters, one sister alone had excited in me an 
especial attachment, by the conformity ofher disposition and studies with 
my own. Deeply imbued with a taste for the arts, and with a love for 
poetry and for the higher walks of literature in general, she possessed a 
strong feeling for propriety in all things. Like myself, she shrank with 
horror from vulgarity,—from what may be called natural vulgarity ; and if 
she did not share with me my acute sensibility to those lighter shades of 
conventional manners, which mark the different castes of society, she was 
preserved from violating them in her own person by a tact that seized 
at once the tone of any company in which she happened to find herself. 

As may be expected, on my return to England, I selected this sister 
for my domestic companion, and taking a house in a fashionable street 
in London, I laid myself out to receive and to cultivate whatever was 
most agreeable, while I preserved the many high official and parlia- 
mentary connexions incidental to my former active life. This notion, it 
never struck me, was at allincompatible with a renewal of all my early 
ties; and I was deeply sensible, not only of the duty, but the comfort 
and respectability of an intimate family union. 

The first blow at the unsophisticated natural feelings and affections 
is usually struck in the great schools, where aristocratic distinctions 
are nicely weighed, and quarterings as vigorously estimated as in any 
of the smallest German courts. Horne Tooke, who was the son 
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of a poulterer, cunningly evaded the consequence of this ing fact, 
‘when he went to Eton, Py designating his honoured parent as. a Turkey 
merchant; just as the dancing-master passed himself off on his jour- 
nies as a hop-merchant. Thanks to the aristocratical tone of) our 
ees schools, it is difficult enough for the strongest-minded and 
ighest-principled boy not to be sometimes ashamed of his parents,/if 
they be not of the favoured caste ; and this is by so much the worse, be- 
cause the disgrace which is attached to low birth, and habits of honest 
industry, does not extend to things really scandalous and blameable. It 
is not long ago that I was asked to dine with a friend, to meet,“ one of 
the pleasantest men I ever saw, an infernal scamp to be sure, but a right 
good fellow ;” and this ‘* scamp”’ (and a scamp he was in the worst 
sense of the term) was the inviter’s own parent. Nay, there are hun- 
dreds living in London who would shrink from asking their father 
to dine “ with their own particular set ;”’ and every one has heard of the 
noble lord and lady, whose son gave them an invitation to the Boyle 
Farm féte, on the express condition that they should not accept it. 
From such early casehardening of the affections at school and college 
I escaped unscathed. My associates, in both cases, were my equals, 
and I never was called on tocut my father in the street or my mother 
in an assembly, because the one was a snob, and the other a quiz. This 
happy result, Lovever, must in some degree be attributed to my early 
change of scene; for I will not undertake to swear that, all circum- 
stances conspiring against me, I should in every case have resisted © 
temptation, and felt perfectly at my ease in acknowledging the fons et 
origo (male or female) from which I sprang. 

e this, however, as it may, certain it is that in the particular in 
question I never was tried; and on my return to England, I was by 
no means prepared beforehand with any of those shifts and evasions 
by which better-informed persons avoid a too strict manifestation of their 
feelings on the like occasions. It was, therefore, with no ordinary 
sense of mortification I discovered that not only external circumstance, 
but interior, intellectual, and moral condition, placed the widest possible 
interval between me and my “ next of kin.”” Long before the possi- 
bility of any inconvenience in society (or, to adopt the French word, 
which comes nearer to the idea, any inconvénance) being attached to 
this circumstance had entered the imagination, I became fully sensible 
that my worthy relations had little or nothing in common with myself. 
They knew none of my friends, they had read none of my books, they 
were ignorant of all the scenes in which I had passed my latter life, 
were utterly incognizant of foreign habits, tastes, and breeding. They 
frequented not the West End, they rarely went to the Opera, and as for 
pictures, they knew not a Murillo from a Gerard Dow, and would cast 
away more admiration on a Red Lion or a Blue Boar at an alehouse-door 
than upon a Landseer or a Vanbroeckoven. I, on the other hand, was 
not conversant with sugars or cottons, was no judge of rail-road shares 
or Spanish bonds, and was only too happy in my perfect unacquaintance 
with the Smith, Brown, Jones, Robinson, and Company, who afforded the 
raw materials for personalities to my excellent aunts and cousins, It 
was soon, therefore, but too apparent that when we had exhausted our 
mutual inquiries respecting the whereabouts of a few old associates, we 
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had nothing in common left to feed conversation witha], and were reduced 
‘to the direst efforts to keep up appearances, and not fall asleep before 
separating for the evening. 

To invite these worthy personages in their turn, and to stand the 
fatigue of their society at convenient intervals, would have been an in- 
fliction grievous, indeed, to bear; but it might have been rendered more 
tolerable by the agreeable sense of a duty fulfilled ; and it would not have 
been difficult to assort my company tothe occasion. This, however, would 
not do. I soon was made to feel that the affectionate creatures had not 
altogether pardoned my success in life, and that they required “ to share 
the triumph and partake the gale ” before they would be reconciled ‘to it. 
They expected, therefore, that I should ask them to whatever I gave; 
and if I forgot to remember them upon what they called state occasions, 
they straightway set it down as a personal affront, and resented it ac- 
cordingly. When, however, they were invited, the matter was still 
worse. They felt all the weight of their own incompatibility with the 
rest of the company ; went out of themselves to look for slights: and when 
the conversation slided, as it will do with foreigners, into French or 
German, imagined that the change of language was expressly intended 
to cover some remark on themselves. Consequently, they took the 
earliest opportunity at our next meeting to abuse the imaginary offend- 
ers, complain of the French artist, vituperate the music, and exult in 
their own partiality for Robin Adair, plain cookery, and a bottle of black 
strap. 

It does not signify talking: there are but two possible modes of social 
existence ; that of being like other folks, or that of being like nothing 
on earth but yourself. What is meant by having the air of a man or 
a woman of fashion is merely the bearing in your person the en- 
semble of nameless but numerous and distinctive particularities which 
people of fashion exclusively possess. Everything that is individual 
with this class, if not rooted out or destroyed, is lost and merged in its 
common characteristics. But go into any mixed assemblage of the other 
classes, and you do not find a society ; you have a congregation of indivi- 
duals, each bristling with idiosyncrasies, and as repulsive as oil and _vi- 
negar. Examine that congregation in detail, and you will find every one 
either too tall or too short, too fat or too lean, and exhibiting such strange 
incongruities of “‘ voice, guitar, and person,”’ as give you the impression 
that they are the ugliest set of people that “ e’er a conversation coped 
withal.”” Now it is not that these most estimable personages are really 
taller or shorter, fatter or leaner, or more ill-favoured than their fellow- 
creatures. The upper classes, thanks to their sordid or their ambitious 
marriages, are as apt to fail in the beauty and harmony of their persons 
as less wohlgeborn individuals. But then, your man of fashion con- 
trives, as it were, to put such disparities out of sight. He carries 
matters off in better style, and imposes on you so completely by the 
acquired harmonies of his person, that you lose sight of all that is 
naturally exceptional. Thus, in dress, to go no further, there is an 
uncompromising sister of mine, who is rather of the Maypole order, 
and who chooses to clothe herself after a fashion of her own, but which 
never is nor evercan be the fashion. In addition to her general dissent 
from the changeful modes of the day, too, she insists most particularly 
on sporting, upon all occasions, an involution of muslin upon her head 
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that would throw the black * big drom”’ (as Lablache would call him) of 
eens eng into comparative obscurity. Abroad she might, perhaps, 
be mistaken for a belle limonadiére, for she really is a fine woman ; 
but at home she would for nothing on but one of those 

ble housekeepers that (for a ctnesediebitién) charitably entertain, 
at and board, husbands and wives who are unconscious of the face 
of a clergyman. 

To do this lady justice, if she obtrudes too prominently on the eye, 
she generally leaves the ear in repose: but then her cousin, a lively and 
lady-like personage enough as to her outward woman, has picked such 
a desperate quarrel with Priscian, and makes such an hash of her v, v’s 
and her w, w’s, that the Minories could not match her. Besides, she 
affects to know everything and person of fashion, and talks of duchesses 
and marchionesses as if she had ever seen a live one. The consequence 
of this pretension may be foreseen. She never dines with me but she 
keeps me in a perpetual stew! Again, I have two or three brothers 
comfortably settled in trade. One is a praiseworthy soap-boiler, another 
does business in Mark Lane, and a third, who is of a speculative turn, 
and is ready to make money in any way that occurs, has dignified himself 
with the appellation of a general merchant. Now these three are really 
kind, good, serviceable fellows enough at home; and they rather shine 
than otherwise in their proper sphere. But the first is a furious lover of 
truth, and likes to give people “a bit of his mind.” At my table he told 
the French ambassador that he hated all foreigners, and avowed his con- 
viction that Louis Philippe deserved to be hanged. The second is a 
terrible politician, and makes a point of quarrelling with every one who 
differs from him by a shade; while the third has the mania for paying 
off the national debt, and of talking of himself and his concerns in no 
measured terms of boastful importance. This gentleman is a great 
engrosser of conversation, and after having bored a whole company ht 
dinner with the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s budget, he got old 
Admiral Spadille by the button, and kept him for an entire evening from 
the card-table, to listen to the history of his last contract for pigs, and his 
venture of raw Irishmen that he had consigned to Van Diemen’s Land. 
In the exuberance of his personal vanity, he not only thinks himself a 
perfect Aristippus, but is satisfied with el ee that belongs or is 
any way connected with him. He speaks of his brother, the bankrupt, 
as if he were a Lord of the Treasury, and rather thinks it an honour to 
have an uncle who was fined a thousand pounds for “robbing the Ex- 
chequer ;” nay, he had the hardihood to remind Lord Lofty that his 
eldest great uncle had been coachman to his lordship’s grandfather, 
and asked him if he knew his second cousin who married the Three 
Compasses, next to his lordship’s lodge. 

These “ miseries of human life” your philosopher perhaps may 
deride, and think me a very little soul for deeming them vexations ; 
but a man may be as noble-minded as you please, and yet he must sub- 
mit to the level of the little-minded if he means to live with them. At 
bottom I am as proud as my brother can be of the honest industry of 
him of the Three Compasses, whose children were all put well forward 
in the world by his care, and who died respected and beloved by all his 
friends ; but that will not alter the insolent contempt of his lordship for 
a parvenu ; and I can perceive a marked alteration in his bearing 
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towards me on account of my collateral ancestor. But Lord Lofty is 
not only in other respects a desirable and pleasant acquaintance, but 
possesses the power of serving me most essentially. Am I then so 
wrong for wincing at a gaucherie that lowers me in his estimation ? 
But the matter is still worse with some other relations whom I have not 
yet introduced to my reader. I have a cousin, a lame duck, with his 
son who has a partiality for imitating my hand-writing, which he does 
with such success, that it has cost me, more than once, several hundred 

unds to save him from the gallows. I have an aunt who drinks a 

ttle of Madeira at dinner, and whom no Pe keeper in 
Brighton will accept for a tenant, lest she should set fire to her bed- 
curtains and burn the house. Then there is a sister of hers, who has 
taken to field-preaching, and was had up to Bow Street for being the 
cause of a breach of the peace, in which, by-the-by, she was the only 
sufferer. This lady I can never keep out of my house, though she is 
offended at all we do and all we leave undone ; and she actually brought 
a cobbler of grace to lecture us for giving balls, and for not eating cold meat 
ona Sunday. Would to Heaven that this were the worst! My mind 
strangely misgives me that this curer of souls, or of soles, has a design 
on the poor lady’s soft heart; so that I stand a good chance of bein 
claimed as a nephew at the club-house door, some fine day, by the 
of wax, who is not very remarkable for prudence even when he is 
sober, and that is not perfectly the case during the greater number of 
the four-and-twenty hours. 

Vain, indeed, would it be to attempt an enumeration of all the ways 
in which these “little more than kin and less than kind ’’’come against 
me. In the first place, they one and all think because I do business 
with the minister (for I hold a place), and sometimes dine with him, 
that I can provide for a race, which, like that of Agamemnon, “ne finit 
jamais.” Itis to no purpose that I tell them that I have no claims, 
that I have received too many favours myself to give any more trouble, 
or remind them of what I hitherto have done in that way for the 
family. The refusal is set down for ill-will, pride, and a false shame at 
my homely connexions, whom I strive to keep out of sight. As for bor- 
rowing money, I say nothing—that is é medio ductus acervo ; and, be- 
sides, if some of my kind relations mistake me fora loan-fund bank, others, 
I believe, would not refuse me pecuniary accommodation (on sufficient 
security), if I would condescend to ask it. Neither do I so much complain 
of their besieging my villa; for what else is the country made for, but 
to feast curates, apothecaries, and humble relations? I own, however, 
I should like sometimes to have the house to myself, and to be able to see 
my own friends, without bringing them into quite such close contact 
with my domestic ridicules. One instance, however, I cannot pass 
over; and I defy society to produce a case of greater hardship. It was 
not many weeks ago that I was seated, (éte-d-téte, in the opera-box of 
Lady (certainly the most exclusive fine lady in the chronicles of 
fashion), when, who should spy me but a worthy brushmaker from 
Aldersgate-street, who was planted bolt upright in the pit beside his 
porpoise of a wife? Now this plague was not even a relation, but only 
a manI am compelled to dine at table with, some twice a year, at 
my brother’s, the soap-boiler. I saw him and his cara sposa well 
enough, and looked with all my might the other way, to avoid his 
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customary and rather demonstrative salutations. But judge my con- 
fusion, to see them enter the box between the acts;iwhere, maugre 
my lady’s silence, her frowns, and, at last, her open ‘inuendoes, they 
remained till the end of the evening. Shall I tell you of the compli- 
ments I received from the fine men who tried to drop into the box, but 
were prevented by the bulky forms of the intruders? Shall I enumerate 
the thousand-and-one absurdities these intruders did, said, and looked ? 
or need I mention that sentence of banishment has passed on me, not 
only from that fatal box, but, what is worse, from the parties of —— 
House, which I cannot but consider as of dangerous consequence ‘to 
my place and popularity in one of the best circles of London ? 

Among the number of my relations there were, as it may be sup- 
posed, some upon whom I could look with more satisfaction. To the 
rising generation, more especially, I was disposed to think and act with 
affection. My property I meant for them at my death, and I made 

t efforts to direct their education, to form their minds, and their 
earts, while my best pleasures arose from the little pleasures and 
gratifications I was enabled to procure for them. But even here dis- 
appointments predominated, and these were too cruel to bear exposure 
in the present narrative. To tell you of those who pined through their 
short course to an early grave ; of those who have resisted all kindness, 
and returned it by the most heartless ingratitude ; to mention the young 
wife fading prematurely under a husband’s ill treatment ; the generous 
boy lost in boundless dissipation ; or to speak of him who died at sea, 
not in the discharge of his duty, but in an accursed duel forced on him 
by a brutal bully, were only to open wounds (as yet hardly closed) to 
no useful purpose. Suffice it to say, that, as a general rule, I have 
found my relations (good, bad, and indifferent alike) a charge ; and the 
very few among them whom I would have chosen as friends, had the 
choice been permitted me, have been, by death, misfortune, or ill health, 
sources of the most painful anxiety and bitter regret. 

So that every way [ have been a loser; and unless one or two of the most 
opulent of my connexions should make themselves agreeable by making 
themselves scarce, and should, in dying, remember (not sweet Argos) 
but my sweet self, in the shape of a fat legacy, I fear I must go to 
my grave regretting that I was not bred in a foundling hospital, or, at 
least, the only child of an only child, and the descendant of a family 


which, for generations u.xknown, has escaped from the burden of col- 
lateral branches. 


[Me 








MARTIAL IN LONDON, 


Impromptu under a Marquee at Fleming House. 


When Parliament-people petition their friends, 
The state of the poll on the canvass depends ; 
But here we submit to a diffrent control, 

The state of the canvass depends on the pole ! 
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THE PHANTOM SHIp*, 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


Cuap. X. 


Tas sudden gloom which had succeeded to the pale light, had the 
effect of rendering every object still more indistinct to the astonished 
crew of the Ter Schilling. For a moment or more not a word was 
uttered by a soul on board. Some remained with the eyes still directed 
to where the phantasmagoria had been seen, others turned away full of 
gloomy and foreboding thought. Hillebrant was the first who spoke ; 
turning round to the eastern quarter, and observing a light on the 
horizon, he started, and seizing Philip by the arm, cried out, “ What's 
that ?” 

“That is only the moon rising from the bank of clouds,”’ replied 
Philip, mournfully. 

% Well !?? observed Mynheer Kloots, wiping his forehead, which was 
damped with perspiration, “I have been told of this before, but I have 
mocked at the narration.” 

Philip made no reply, Aware of the truth, and that he was so deeply 
implicated, he felt as if he were a guilty person. 

The moon had now risen above the bank, and poured her mild pale 
light over the slumbering ocean. With a simultaneous impulse, ev 
one directed their eyes to where the strange vision had been seen ; an 
all was a dead, dead calm. 

Since the apparition, the Pilot Schrifton had remained on the poop; 
he now gradually approached to Mynheer Kloots, and looking round, 
said— 

**Mynheer Kloots, as pilot of this vessel, I tell you that you must 
prepare for very bad weather.” 

** Bad weather,” said Kloots, rousing himself from a deep reverie. 

“Yes, bad weather, Mynheer Kloots. There never was a vessel 
which fell in with what we have just seen, but met with disaster 
soon afterwards. The very name of Vanderdecken is unlucky—He! he!’’ 

we would have replied to this sarcasm, but he could not, his tongue 
was tied. 





‘“* What has the name of Vanderdecken to do with it!’’ observed 
Kloots. 

“Have you not heard, then? The captain of that vessel we have 
just seen is a Mynheer Vanderdecken—he is the Flying Dutchman !’’ 

** How know you that, pilot ?”’ inquired Hillebrant. 

‘I know that, and much more, if I chose to tell,’’ replied Schrifton ; 
‘but never mind, I have warned you of bad weather, as is my duty ;” 
and, with these words, Schrifton went down the poop-ladder. 

“God in heaven! I never was so puzzled and so frightened in my 
life,’ observed Kloots. ‘‘ I don’t know what to think or say.—What 
think you, Philip—was it not supernatural ?” 

“Yes,” replied Philip, noereldle. “‘ I have no doubt of it.”’ 

**] thought the days of miracles had passed,”’ said the captain; “and 


on 
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that we were now left to our exertions, and had no other warning but 
from the appearance of the heavens,” 

“ And they warn us now,” observed Hillebrant. “ See how that bank 
has risen within these five minutes—the moon has escaped from it, but 
it will soon catch her again—and see, there is a flash of lightning in 
the north-west.” 

“Well, my sons, I can brave the elements as well as any man, and 
do my best. I have cared little for gales or stress of weather; but I 
like not such a warning as we have had to-night. My heart’s as heavy 
as lead, and that’s the truth—Philip, send down for the bottle of 
schnapps, if it is only to clear my brain a little.” 

Philip was glad of an opportunity to quit the poop; he wished to 
have a few minutes to recover himself and collect his own thoughts. 
The appearance of the Phantom Ship was, to him, a dreadful shock— 
not that he did not fully believe in its existence, but still, to behold the 
vessel, and to be so near to him—that vessel in which his father was 
fulfilling his awful doom—that vessel on board of which he felt sure that 
his own destiny was to be worked out, had given a whirl to his brain. 
When he heard the sound of the boatswain’s whistle on board of her, 
eagerly did he stretch his hearing to catch the order given, which would 
have been, he was convinced, in his father’s voice. Nor were his eyes 
less called to his aid in his attempt to discover the features and dress of 
those moving on her decks. As soon as he had sent the boy up to 
Mynheer Kloots, Philip hastened to his cabin and buried his face in the 
coverlid of his bed, and then he prayed—prayed until he had recovered 
his usual energy and courage, and had brought his mind to that state of 
composure which could enable him to lock forward calmly to danger 
and difficulty, and feel prepared to meet it with the heroism of a martyr. 

It was not more than half an hour that Philip remained below. 
When he returned to the deck, what a change had taken place. When 
he left, the vessel was floating motionless on the still waters, and her 
lofty sails hung down listlessly from the yards. The moon soared aloft 
in her beauty, reflecting the masts and sails of the ship in extended lines 
upon the smooth sea. Now all was dark; the water rippled short and 
broke in foam—the smaller and lofty sails had been taken in, and the 
vessel was cleaving through the water before the wind, which, in its 
fitful gusts and angry moanings, proclaimed too surely that it had been 
awakened up to wrath and was gathering its strength for destruction. 
The men were still busy reducing the sails, but they worked gloomily 
and discontented. What Schrifton, the pilot, had said to them, Philip 
knew not; but that they appeared to avoid and look upon him with 
feelings of ill-will was evident. And each minute the gale increased. 

** The wind is not steady,” observed Hillebrant ; “there is no saying 
from which quarter the storm may blow. It has already veered round 
five points, Philip; I don’t much like the appearance of things, and I 
may say with the captain that my heart is heavy.” 

* And, indeed, so is mine,” replied Philip; “ but we are in the 
hands of a merciful Providence.” 

“* Hard a-port! flatten in forward! brail up the trysail, my men! 
Be smart!’’ cried Kloots, as the ship was taken aback from the wind 
chopping round to the northward and westward, and careened low to its 
force. The rain now came down in torrents, and it was so dark that, 
with difficulty, they could perceive each other on the deck. 








“ We must clew up the topsails while the men can get upon the 
yards. See to it forward, Mr. Hillebrant.” 

The lightning now darted athwart the firmament, and the thunder 

aled. 
ee Quick! quick, my men! let’s furl all !” 

The sailors shook the water from their streaming clothes, some worked, 
others took advantage of the night to hide themselves away, and com- 
mune with their own fears. . 

All canvass was now taken off the ship, except the fore-staysail, and 
she flew to the southward with the wind on her quarter—the sea had 
now risen, and roared as it curled in foam—the rain fell in torrente— 
the night was dark as Erebus, and the wet and frightened sailors shel- 
tered themselves under the bulwarks, Although many had deserted 
from their duty, there was not one that ventured below that night. They 
did not collect together as usual—every man preferred solitude and his 
own thoughts. The Phantom Ship dwelt on their imaginations and 
oppressed their brains. 

It was an interminably long and terrible night—they thought the da 
would never come. . At last, gradually the darkness changed to a settled, 
sullen, grey gloom—which was day ; and they looked at each other, 
but found no comfort in the meeting of their eyes, for there was not 
one in which a beain of hope could be found lurking—they all consi- 
dered that they were doomed—they remained crouched where they had 
sheltered themselves during the night, and said nothing. 

The sea had now risen mountains high, and more than once had 
struck the ship abaft. Kloots was at the binnacle, Hillebrant and 
Philip at the helm, when a wave curled high over the quarter, and 
poured itself in resistless force upon the deck. The Captain and his 
two mates were swept away, and dashed almost senseless against the 
bulwarks—the binnacle and compass broke into fragments—no one ran 
to the helm—the vessel broached to—the seas broke clear over her, and 
the main-mast went by the board. 

All was confusion. Captain Kloots was stunned, and it was with 
difficulty that Philip could persuade two of the men to assist him down 
below. Hillebrant had been more unfortunate—his right arm was 
broken, and he was otherwise severely contused; Philip assisted him to 
his berth, and then went on deck again to try and restore order. 

If Philip Vanderdecken was not yet much ofa seaman, at all events, he 
had that moral influence over the men which will ever be commanded 
by resolution and courage. Obey PB | they did not, but they did 
obey, and in half an hour the vessel was clear of the wreck. Eased by 
the loss of her heavy mast, and steered by two of the best men of the 
ship, she again flew before the gale. 

Where was Mynheer Von Stroom during all this work of destruc- 
tion? In his bed-place, covered up with the clothes, trembling in every 
limb, and vowing that if ever he once more put his foot on shore, not all 
the companies in the world should induce him to trust to salt-water 
again, It certainly was the best plan for the poor man. 

But, although for a time, the men obeyed the orders of Philip, they were 
soon seen talking earnestly with the one-eyed pilot, and after a consulta- 
tion of a quarter of an hour, they all left the deck with the exception of the 
two at the helm, The reasons for so doing were soon apparent—several 
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returned with cans full of liquor, which they had obtained by forcing 
the hatches of the spirit-room. For about an hour Philip remained on 
deck persuading the men not to intoxicate themselves, but in vain, and 
the of offered to the men at the wheel were not refused, and,in 
a short time, the yawing of the vessel proved that the liquor had taken 
its effect. Philip then hastened down below to ascertain if Mynheer 
Kloots was sufficiently recovered to come on degk. He found that he 
had sunk into a deep sleep, and with difficulty it was that be roused.him 
and made him acquai with the distressing intelligence. Phage 
Kloots followed Philip on deck, but he still suffered his 
head was confused, and he reeled as he walked, as if he also had been 
making free with the liquor. When he had been on deck a few minutes, 
he sank down on one of the guns in a state of perfect helplessness; he 
had, in fact, received a concussion of the brain. Hillebrant was too 
severely injured to be able to move from his bed, and Philip was now 
aware of the hopelessness of their situation. Daylight gradually disap- 
peared, and, as darkness came upon them, so did the scene become more 
appalling. The vessel still ran before the gale, but the men at the helm 
had evidently changed the course, as the wind that was on the starboard 
was now on the larboard quarter ; but compass there was none on deck, 
and, even if there had been, the men in their drunken state refused to 
listen to Philip’s orders or expostulations. “ He,” they said, “ was no 
sailor, and was not to teach them how to steer theship.” The gale was 
now in its utmost force—the rain had ceased, but the wind had increased 
and roared as it urged on the vessel; which, steered so wide by the 
drunken sailors, shipped seas over each gunnel, but the men laughed 
and joined the chorus of their songs to the howling of the gale. 
Schrifton, the pilot, appeared to be the leader of the ship’s company. 
With the can of liquor in his hand, he danced and sang, snapped his 
fingers and peered with his one eye, like a demon, upon Philip; and 
then would fall and roll with screams of laughter in the scuppers. 
More liquor was handed up as fast as it was called for. Oaths, shrieks, 
laughter, were mingled together; the men at the helm lashed it amid- 
ships, and hastened to join their companions, and the Ter Schilling 
flew before the gale ; the fore-staysail being the only sail set, checking 
her, as she yawed to starboard or to port. Philip remained on deck 
by the poop-ladder.. Strange, thought he, that I should stand here the 
only one left now capable of acting,—that I should be fated to look 
upon this scene of horror and disgust by myself,—should here wait the 
severing of this vessel’s timbers,—the Ae of life which must accom- 
pany it,—the 7 one calm and collected, or aware of what must soon 
take place. God forgive me, but I appear, useless and impotent as I 
am, to stand here like the master of the storm,—separated as it were by 
fate from my brother mortals for my own peculiar destiny. It must be 
so. This wreck then must not be for me,—I feel that it is not,—that I 
have a charmed life, or rather a protracted one to fulfil the oath I re- 
gistered in heaven. But the wind is not so loud, surely the water is 
not so rough,—my forebodings may be wrong, and all may yet be saved, 
| Heaven grant it. For how melancholy, how lamentable is it, to behold 
) men created in God’s own image, Jeaving the world, disgraced below 
the brute creation ! 
Philip was right in supposing that the wind was not so strong, nor the 
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sea so hi The vessel, after running to the southward till 
Bay, by the alteration made in her course, entered into False Bay, 
where, to a certain degree, she was sheltered from the violence of 
winds and waves. But, although the water was smoother, the waves 
were still more than sufficient to beat to pieces any vessel which might 
ran on shore at the bottom of the bay, to which point eel ee 
was now running : so far it offered a better chance of escape, as—i 
of the rocky coast outside, against which, had the vessel run,a few 
seconds would have insured their destruction—there was a shelving 
beach of loose sand. But of this Philip could, of course, have no 
knowledge; the land at the entrance of the Bay had been run by, un- 
yerceived in the darkness of the night. About twenty minutes. more 
passed away, when Philip observed that the whole sea around them 
was one continued foam. He had hardly time for conjecture before the 
= struck heavily on the sands, and the remaining masts fell by the 
rd. 

The crash of the falling masts, the heavy beating of the ship on the 
sands, which caused many of her timbers to part, with a whole sea 
which swept clean over the fated vessel, checked the songs and drunken 
revelry of the crew. Another minute, and the vessel was swung round 
om her broadside to the sea and lay on her beam-ends. Philip, who 
was t« windward, clung to the bulwark, while the intoxicated seamen 
flour ered in the water to leeward, and attempted to gain the other 
side of the vessel. Much to Philip’s horror, he perceived the body of 
Mynheer Kloots sink down in the water, which now was several feet 
deep on the lee side of the deck, without any apparent effort on the 
part of the captain to save himself. He was then gone, and there were 
no hopes for him. Philip thought of Hillebrant, and hastened down 
below ; he found him still in his bed-place lying against the side. He 
lifted him out, and with difficulty climbed with him on deck, and laid 
him in the long-boat on the booms as the best chance of saving his life. 
To this boat, the only one which could be made available, the crew had 
also repaired ; but they repulsed Philip, who would also have got into 
her; and, as the sea made clean breakers over them, they cast loose 
the lashings which confined her. With the assistance of another heavy 
sea which lifted her from the chocks, she was borne clear of the booms 
and dashed over the gunnel into the water, to leeward, which was 
comparatively smooth, not, however, without being filled nearly up to 
the thwarts. This, however, was little cared for by the intoxicated sea- 
men, who, as soun as they were afloat, again raised their shouts and 
songs of revelry as they were borne away by the wind and sea towards 
the beach. Philip, who held on by the stump of the mainmast, 
watched them with an anxious eye, now perceiving them borne aloft on 
the foaming surf, now disappearing in the trough. More and more 
distant were the sounds of their mad voices, till, at last, he could hear 
them no more,—he beheld the boat balanced on an enormous rolling 
sea, and now he saw it not again. 

Philip knew that his only chance now was to remain with the vessel, 
and attempt to save himself upon some fragment of the wreck. That 
the ship would long hold together he felt was impossible ; ras | she 
had parted her decks, and each shock of the waves divided her 
more and more. At last, as he clung to the mast, he heard a noise 
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abaft, and he then recollected that Mynheer Von Stroom was still in 
his cabin. Philip crawled aft, and found that the poop-ladder had been 
thrown against the cabin door so as to prevent its being opened. He 
removed it and entered the cabin, where he found Mynheer Von Stroom 
clinging to windward with the grasp of death,—but it was not death, 
but the paralysis of fear. He spoke to him, but could obtain no reply ; 
—he attempted to move him, but it was impossible to make him let go 
the part of the bulk-head that he grasped. A loud noise and the rush 
of a mass of water told Philip that the ship had parted amidships, and 
he unwillingly abandoned the poor supercargo to his fate, and went out 
ofthe cabin door. At the after-hatchway he observed something strug- 

ling,—it was Johannes the bear, who was swimming, but still fastened 

y a cord which prevented his escape. Philip took out his knife and 
released the poor animal, and hardly had he done this act of kindness 
when a heavy sea turned over the after part of the vessel, which sepa- 
rated in many pieces, and Philip found himself struggling in the waves. 
He seized upon a part of the deck which supported him, and was borne 
away by the surf towards the beach. In a few minutes he was near to 
the land, and shortly afterwards the piece of planking to which he was 
clinging, struck on the sand, and then, being turned over by the force of 
the running wave, Philip Jost his hold, and was left to his own exertions. 
He struggled long, but, although so near to the shore, could not gain a 
footing ; the returning wave dragged him back, and thus was he hurled 
to and fro until his strength was gone. He was sinking under the 
wave to rise no more, when he felt something touch his hand. He 
seized it with the grasp of death. It was the shaggy hide of the bear 
Johannes, who was making for the shore, and who soon dragged him 
clear of the surf so that he could gain a footing. Philip crawled up the 
beach above the reach of the waves, and, exhausted with fatigue, sank 
down in a swoon. 

When Philip was recalled from his state of lethargy, his first feeling 
was intense pam in his still closed eyes, arising from having been many 
hours exposed to the rays of an ardent sun. He opened them, but was 
obliged to close them immediately, for the light entered into them like 
the point of a knife. He turned over on his side, and covering them 
up with his hand, remained some time in that position, until, by degrees, 
he found that his eyesight was restored. He then rose, and, after a 
few seconds, could distinguish the scene around him. The sea was still 
rough, and tossed about in the surf fragments of the vessel; the whole 
sand was strewed with the cargo and contents. Near to where he had 
lain down was the body of Millebrant, and the other bodies who were 
scattered on the beach told him that those who had taken the boat had 
all perished. 

It was, by the height of the sun, about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
as near as he could estimate, but Philip had such an oppression of mind, 
he felt so wearied, and in such pain, that he took but a slight survey. 
His brain was phe | and all he demanded was repose. He walked 
away from the scene of destruction, and having found a sand-hill, behind 
which he was defended from the burning rays of the sun, he again lay 
down and sank into a deep sleep, from which he did not wake until the 
ensuing morning. 


Philip was roused a second time by the sensation of something prick- 
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ing hitn on thechest. He started up, and beheld a figure standing over 
hint: His eyes were still feeble, and his vision indistinct; he rubbed 
them for a time, for he first thought it was the bear Johannes, and 
again that it was the Supercargo Von Stroom who had appeared before 
him; he looked again and found that he was mistaken, although he 
had warrant for supposing it to be either or both. A tall Hottentot, with 
an assaygay in his hand, stood by his side; over his shoulder he had 
thrown the fresh-severed skin of the poor bear, and on his head, with 
the curls descending upon his waist, was one of the wigs of the Super- 
cargo Von Stroom. Such was the gravity of the black under this strange 
costume, for, in every other respect, he was naked, that, at any other 
time, Philip would have been induced to laugh heartily, but his feelings 
were now too acute. He rose upon his feet and stood by the side of 
the Hottentot, who still continued immovable, and certainly without 
the slightest appearance of hostile intentions. 

A’sensation of overpowering thirst now seized upon Philip, and he 
made signs that he wished to drink. The Hottentot motioned to him 
to follow, and led over the sand-hills to the beach, when Philip dis- 
covered upwards of fifty men, who were busy selecting various articles 
from the scattered stores of the vessel. It was evident by the respect 
paid to Philip’s conductor, that he was the chief of the kraal. A few 
words, uttered with the greatest solemnity, were sufficient to produce 
what Philip required, a small quantity of dirty water from a calabash, 
which was, to him, delicious. His conductor then waved to him to 
take a seat on the sand. 

It was a novel and appalling, yet still a ludicrous scene; the white 
sand, with the strong glare of the sun, strewed with the fragments of 
the vessel, with casks and bales of merchandise,—the running surge 
with its white foam extending far into the offing, throwing about here 
and there some particles of the wreck,—the bones of whales which had 
‘been driven on shore in some former gale, and which now, half buried in 
the sand, showed portions of the huge skeletons,—the mangled bodies 
of his late companions, whose clothes it appeared had been untouched 
by the savages, with the exception of the buttons, which were eagerly 
sought after. The naked Hottentots (for it was summer time, and they 
wore not the sheepskin krosses) gravely stepping up and down the 
sand, picking up everything that was of no value, and leaving all that 
civilized people would have coveted; and, to crown the whole, the 
chief, who sat in the still bloody skin of Johannes and the broad-bot- 
tomed wig of Mynheer Stroom, with all the gravity of a lord-chancellor 
in his countenance, and without the slightest idea that he was in any 
way ridiculous, produced perhaps one of the strangest and chaotic 
tableaux that ever was witnessed. 

Although, at that time, the Dutch had not very long formed their settle- 
ment at the Cape, a considerable traffic had heen, for many years, car- 
ried on with the natives for skins and other African pre-e The 
Hottentots were therefore no strangers to vessels, and, as hitherto they 
had been treated with kindness, were well disposed towards Europeans. 
After a time, the Hottentots began to collect all the wood which ap- 
peared to have iron in it, made it up in several piles, and set them on 
fire. The chief then made a sign to Philip, to ask himif he was hun- 
gty; Philip replied in the ae 7 inl his new acquaintance put 
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his hand into a bag, made of goatskin, and pulled out a handful of very 

ah Srp panne La areaey Philip refused them with marks 
of disgust, upon which the chief ve y cracked and ate them ; 
and having finished the whole handful, rose, and made a sign to Philip 
to follow him. As Philip rose, he perceived floating on the surf his own 
chest ; he hastened to it, and made signs that it was his, took the key 
out of his ey and opened it, and then made up a bundle of articles 
most useful, not forgetting a bag of guilders. His conductor made no 
objection, but calling to one of the men near, pointed out the lock and 
hinges to him, and then set off, followed by Philip, across the sand- 
hills. In about an hour, they arrived at the kraal, consisting of low 
huts covered with skins, and were met by the women and children, who 
appeared to be in high admiration of their chief’s new attire, and 
showed every kindness to Philip, bringing him milk, which he drank 
eagerly. Philip surveyed these daughters of Eve, and, as he turned from 
their offensive greasy attire, their strange forms, and hideous features, 
sighed, and thought of his charming Amine. 

The sun was now setting, and Philip still felt fatigued. He made signs 
that he wished to repose. They led him into a hut, and, surrounded as 
he was with filth, his nose assailed with every variety of bad smell, and 
attacked by insects, he laid his head on his bundle, and uttering a short 
prayer of thanksgiving, was soon in a sound sleep. 

he next morning, he was awakened by the chief of the kraal, ac- 
companied by another man who spoke a little Dutch; He stated his 
wish to be taken to the settlement where the ships came and anchored, 
and was fully understood ; but the man said that there were no vessels 
in the bay at that time. Philip nevertheless requested he might be 
taken there. As he felt that his best chance of getting on board of one, 
would be by remaining on the spot, and, at all events, he would be in 
the company of Europeans until one arrived. The distance he discovered 
was but one day’s march, or less. After some little conversation with 
the chief, the man who spoke Dutch desired him to follow him, and that 
he would take him there. Philip drank plentifully from a bowl of milk, 
brought him by one of the women, and again refusing a handful of 
beetles offered by the chief, he took up his bundle, and followed his new 
acquaintance. . 

Towards the evening they arrived at the hills, from which Philip had 
a view of the Table Bay, and the few houses erected by the Dutch. To 
his delight, he perceived that there was a vessel under sail in the offing. 
On his arrival at the beach, to which he hastened, he found that she had 
sent a boat on shore for fresh provisions. He accosted the people, told 
them who he was, the fatal wreck of the Ter Schilling, and his wish to 
embark. 

The officer in charge of the boat willingly consented to take him on 
board, and informed Philip that they were homeward bound. Philip’s 
heart leapt at the intelligence. Had she been outward bound, he would 
have joined her; but now he had a prospect of again seeing his dear 
Amine before he re-embarked to follow up his i 0 destiny... He felt 
that there was still some happiness in store for him, that his life was to 
be chequered with alternate privation and repose, and that the p t 
of futurity was not to be one continued chain of suffering until ieath, 

He was kindly receiyed by the captain of the vessel, who freely gave 
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him @ passage home; and, in three months, without ‘any events ‘w 

narrating, Vanderdecken found himself once more at 

before the town of Amsterdam. Sere 
Cuap. XI. 


Tt need hardly be observed, that Philip made all — haste to his 
own little cottage, which contained all that he valued in this world. “He 
promised to himself some months of happiness, for he had done his 
duty ; and there was no infringement of his vow in waiting at home 
until the next fleet should sail in the autumn of the year, and it was 
now but the commencement of the month of April. Much as he re- 
gretted the loss of Mynheer Kloots and Hillebrant, as well as the deaths 
of the unfortunate crew, still there was much solace in the remembrance 
that he was for ever rid of the wretch Schrifton, who had shared their 
fate ; and he almost blessed the wreck, so fatal to others, which enabled 
him so soon to return to the arms of his Amine. 

It was late in the evening when Philip took a boat from Flushing, and 
went over to his cottage at Terneuse. It was a rough evening for the 
season of the year. The wind blew fresh, and the sky was covered with 
flaky clouds fringed here and there with broad white edges, for the light 
of the moon was high in the heavens, and she was at her full. Attimes, 
the light would be almost obscured by a dark cloud passing over her disc, 
at others, she would burst out in all her brightness. Philip landed, and 
wrapping his cloak round him, hastened up to his cottage. As he 
approached, with a beating heart, he perceived that the window of the 
parlour was open, and that there was a female figure leaning out. He 
knew that it could be no other but his Amine, and, after he crossed the 
little bridge, he proceeded to the window, instead of going to the door. 
Amine (for it was she who stood at the window) was so absorbed in con- 
templation of the heavens above her, and so deep in communion with her 
own thoughts, that she neither saw nor heard the approach of her hus- 
band. Philip perceived it, and paused when within four or five yards of 
her. He wished to obtain the door without being observed, as he was 
afraid of alarming her too much by his sudden appearance, for he re- 
membered his promise, “ that if dead he would, if permitted, visit her 
as his father had visited her mother.” But, while in suspense, Amine’s 
eyes were turned upon him, and she beheld his form half distinct, for 
the light of the moon had just been obscured by a dark cloud. Her im- 
mediate impression was, that it was a visitation from the other world, for 
the return of her husband was not to be expected for gent a year. 
She started, parted the hair away from her forehead with both hands, and 
looked again earnestly. 

“ It is I, Amine, don’t be afraid,’’ cried Philip hastily. 

“ Tam not afraid,” replied Amine, pressing her hand to her heart ; 
“it is over now,—spirit of my dear husband, for such I think thou art, 
I thank thee. Welcome, even in death, Philip, welcome,” and Amine 
waved her hand mournfully, inviting Philip to enter, as she retired from 
the window. 

“My God! she thinks me dead,”’ thought Philip, and hardly know- 
ing howto act, he followed her through the window, and found her 
sitting on the sofa. Philip would have spoke, but Amine, whose eyes 
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were fixed upon him as he entered, and who was fully convinced of his 
supernatural appearance, exclaimed, 

“So soon—so soon. Oh, God! thy will be done; but it is hard to 
bear. Philip, beloved Philip, I feel that I soon shall follow you.” 

Philip was now more alarmed ; he was fearful of the sudden reaction 
when Amine discovered that he was still alive. 

* Amine, dear, hear me. I have appeared unexpectedly, and at an 
unusual hour; but throw yourself into my arms, and you will find that 
your Philip is not dead.” 

** Not dead !’’ cried Amine, starting up. 

“ No, no, still warm in flesh and blood, Amine, still your fond and 
doating husband,” replied Philip, catching her in his arms, and pressing 
her to his heart. 

Amine sank down from his embrace upon the sofa, and fortunately 
was relieved by a burst of tears, while Philip, kneeling by her, sup- 
ported her. 

“Oh, God! Oh, God! I thank thee,’’ replied Amine, at last; “‘I 
thought it was your spirit, Philip. Oh, I was glad to see even that,” 
continued she, weeping on his shoulder. 

** Can you listen to me, dearest?” said Philip, after a silence of a 
few moments. 

* Oh, speak, speak, love; I can listen for ever.” 

In a few words, Philip then recounted what had taken place, and the 
occasion of his unexpected return, and felt himself more than indemnified 
for all that he had suffered by the fond endearments of his still agitated 
Amine. 

** And your father, Amine ?”’ 

* He is well—we will talk of him to-morrow.” 

** Yes,” thought Philip, as he woke next morning, and dwelt upon 
the lovely features of the still shumbering wife; “yes, God is merciful. 
I feel that there is still happiness in store for me; nay, I feel that it 
also depends upon my due performance of my task, and that I should 
be punished if I were to forget my solemn vow. Be it so,—through 
danger and to death will I perform my duty, trusting to His mercy for a 
reward both here below and in heaven above. Am I not repaid for all 
that [ have suffered? O, yes, more than repaid,” thought Philip, as, 
with a kiss, he disturbed the slumber of his wife, and her full dark eyes 
were fixed upon him, beaming with love and joy. 

Before Philip went down stairs, he inquired about Mynheer Poots. 

‘* My father has indeed troubled me much,” replied Amine; ‘I am 
obliged to lock the parlour when I leave it, for more than once I have 
found him attempting to force the locks of the beaufets. His love of gold 
is insatiable ; he dreams of nothing else. He has caused me much pain, 
insisting that I never would see you again, and that I should surrender 
to him all your wealth. But he fears me, and he fears your return 
much more.” 


** Is he well in health ?” 

** Not ill, but still pore wasting away,—like a candle burnt down 
to the socket,—flitting and flaring alternately, at one time almost im- 
becile, at others, talking and planning as if he were in the vigour of his 

outh. Oh, what a curse it must be—that love of money. I believe— 
*m shocked to say so, Philip, but that poor old man, now on the brink 
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of a grave, into which he can take nothing, would sacrifice your life and 
mine to have possession of these guilders, the whole of which I would 
barter for one kiss from thee.”’ 

“ Indeed, Amine, has he then attempted anything in my absence ?”? 

** ] dare not speak my thoughts, Philip, nor will I venture upon sur- 
mises, which it were difficult to prove. I watch him carefully ;—but talk 
no more about him. You will see him soon, and do not expect a h 
welcome, or believe that, if given, it is sincere. I will not tell him of 
your return, as | wish to mark the effect.” 

Amine then descended to prepare breakfast, and Philip walked out 
for a few minutes. On his return, he found Mynheer Poots sitting at 
the table with his daughter. 

“ Merciful Allah! am I right?’ cried the old man ; “ is it you, Myn- 
heer Vanderdecken ?”’ 

** Even so,”’ replied Philip, “I returned last night.” 

** And you did not tell me, Amine.” 

“‘ I wished that you should be surprised,’’ replied Amine. 

**T am surprised! When do you sail again, Mynheer Philip? very 
soon, I suppose? perhaps to-morrow ?”’ said Mynheer Poots. 

** Not for many months, I trust,’’ replied Philip. 

** Not for many months !—that is a long while to be idle. You must 
make ran a me, have you brought back plenty this time ?” 

** No!” replied Philip; “ I have been wrecked, and very nearly lost 
my life.” 

** But you will go again ?”’ 

** Yes, in good time, I shall go again. 

“ Very well, we will take care of your house and your guilders.”’ 

“ ] shall perhaps save you the trouble of taking care of my guilders,” 
replied Philip, to annoy the old man, “ for I mean to take them with me.” 

** To take them with you! for what, pray?” replied Poots, in alarm. 

“* To purchase where I go, and make more money.” 

** But you may be wrecked again, and then the money will be all 
lost. No, no; go ‘yourself, Mynheer Philip; but you must not take 
your guilders.”’ 

“* Indeed I will,” replied Philip; ‘‘ when I leave this I shall take all 
my money with me.”’ 

During this conversation, it occurred to Philip that, if Mynheer 
Poots supposed that he had taken away his money there would have been 
more quiet for Amine, who, as she had informed him, was now obliged 
to beconstantly on the watch. He therefore intended’ to make him be- 
lieve, when he again departed, that he had taken his wealth with him. 

Mynheer Poots did not renew the conversation, but sank into gloomy 
thought. In a few minutes, he left the parlour, and went up to his own 
room, when Philip stated to his wife the reasons why he had resolved to 
make the old man believe that he should embark his property. 

** It was thoughtful of you, Philip, and I thank you for your kind feel- 
ings towards me; but I wish you had said nothing on the subject. 
You do not know my father; I must now watch him as an enemy.” 

** We have little to fear from an infirm old man,’ replied Philip, 
laughing. But Amine thought otherwise, and was ever on her guard. 

The spring and summer passed rapidly away, for they were happy. 
Many were the conversations between Philip and Amine, relative to 
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what had } supernatural appearance of his father’s ship, and 

Amine felt that more dangers and difficulty were ing for her 
husband, but she never once attempted to dissuade him from renewing his _ 
attempts in fulfilment of his vow. Like him, she looked forward with 
hope and confidence, aware that, at some time, his fate must be accom- 
plished, and resigning herself to the accomplishment, with the trust that 
the hour would be long delayed. Petts 

At the close-of the summer, Philip again went to Amsterdam, to pro- 
cure for himself a berth in one of the vessels, which would sail ‘at the 
approach of the winter. 

The wreck of the Ter Schilling had been well known, and the cir- 
cumstances attending it, with the exception of the appearance of the 
Phantom Ship, had been drawn up by Philip on his passage home, and 
communicated to the Court of Directors. Not only from the very cre- 
ditable manner in which the report had been drawn up, but in consider- 
ation of his peculiar sufferings and escape, he had been promised by 
the Company a berth, as second mate, on board of one of their vessels, 
should he be again inclined to sail to the East Indies. 

Having called upon the Directors he received his appointment to the 
Batavia, a fine vessel of about 400 tons burthen. Having effected his 

urpose, Philip hastened back to Terneuse, and, in the presence of Myn- 

eer Poots, informed Amine of what he had done. 

** So you go to sea again ?”? observed Mynheer Poots. 

“ Yes, but not for two months, I expect,” replied Philip. 

“ Ah!”’ replied Poots, “ in two months ;” and the old man muttered 
to himself. 

How true it is that when we know the worst, we can bear up against 
it much better than if left in suspense. It may be supposed that Amine 
fretted at the idea of her approaching separation from her husband, but 
she did not; lamentit she certainly did, but feeling the imperious duty 
of it, and having it ever in her mind, she bore up against her feelings, 
and submitted, without repining, to what could not be averted. There 
was, however, one circumstance, which caused her much uneasiness, 
which was—the temper and conduct of her father. Amine, who knew 
his character well, perceived that he had already imbibed hatred for 
Philip, and she rightly imputed it to his being an obstacle in the way 
of his possessing the money that was in the house; for the old man 
knew that, if Philip was dead, his daughter would be very indifferent 
to who had possession or what became of it. The idea that Philip was 
about to take it with him, had almost turned the brain of the avaricious 
oldman. He had been watched by Amine, and had been seen to walk 
for hours muttering to himself, and not, as usual, attending to his pro- 
fession. 

A few evenings after his return from Amsterdam, Philip, who had 
taken cold, complained of his not being well. 

** Not well!” cried the old man, starting up; ‘ let me see—yes, your 
pulse is very quick. Amine, your poor husband is very ill. He must 
go to bed, and I will give him something which will do him good. I 
shall charge _ nothing, Philip—nothing at all.”? © 

“I do not feel so very unwell, Mynheer Poots,” replied Philip; “ I 
have a bad headache certainly.” 
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off Yes,and you have fever also, Philip, and prevention is better than 
remedy ; so go to bed, and take what I send you, and you will be:well 
to-morrow.”’ 

Philip went up stairs, accompanied by Amine; and Mynheer Poots 
went into his own room to prepare the medicine. So soon as Philip 
was in bed, Amine went down stairs, and was met by her father, who 
put a powder into her hands to give to her husband, and then left the 

rlour. | 

** God forgive me if I wrong my father,’”’ thought Amine; ** but I 
have my doubts. Philip is ill, moreso than he will acknowledge ; and 
if he does not take some remedies, he may be worse—but my heart mis- 
givesme—I have a foreboding. Yet surely he cannot be so diabolically 
wicked ?”? And Amine examined the contents of the paper; it was a 
very small quantity of dark-brown powder, and, by the directions of 
Mynheer Poots, to be given in a tumbler of warm wine. Mynheer 
Poots had offered to heat the wine, and was so occupied in the kitchen 
during Amine’s meditation, which was broken by his return. 

** Here is the wine, my child ; now give hima whole tumbler, and the 
powder, and let him be covered up warm, for the perspiration will soon 
burst out, and it must not be checked. Watch him, Amine, and keep 
the clothes on, and he will be well to-morrow morning.’”? And Myn- 
heer Poots quitted the room, saying, “* Good night, my child,” 

Amine poured out the powder into one of the silver mugs upon the 
table, and then proceeded to mix it up with the wine. Her suspicions 
had, for the time, been removed by the kind tone of her father’s voice ; 
who, to do him justice as a medical practitioner, appeared always to be 
most careful of his patients. When Amine mixed the powder, she ex- 
amined and perceived that there was no sediment, and the wine was as 
clear as before. This was unusual, and her suspicions revived. 

“ I like it not,”? said she; “I fear my father—God help me!—I 
hardly know. what to do—I will not give it to Philip. The warm wine 
may produce perspiration sufficient.”’ 

Amine paused, and again reflected. She had mixed the powder with 
so small a portion of wine that it did not fill a quarter of the cup; she 
put it on one side, filled another up to the brim with the warm wine, 
and then went up to the bed-room. 

On the landing-place she was met by her father, whom she supposed 
to have retired to rest. | 

“ Take care you do not spill it, Amine. That is right, let him have a 
whole cupful.. Stop, give it me, I will take it to him myself.” 

And Mynheer Poots took the cup from Amine’s hands, and went into 
Philip’s room. 

“Here, my son, drink this off, and you will be well,” said Myn- 
heer Poots, whose hand trembled so that he spilt the wine on the cover- 
lid. Amine, who watched her father, was more than ever satisfied that 
she had not put the powder into the cup. Philip rose on his elbow, 
drank off the wine, and Mynheer Poots then wished him good night. 

** Do not leave him, Amine, I will see all right,’’ said Mynheer Poots, 
as he left the room. And Amine, who had intended to go down for the 
candle left in the parlour, remained with her husband, to whom she 
confided her feelings, and the circumstance that she had not given him 
the powder. 7 . . 
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_ “ I trust that you are mistaken, Amine,” replied Philip; “ indeed 
I feel sure that you must be. No man could be so bad as you suppose 
your father.’’ ! 

** You have not lived with him as I have; you have not seen what [ 
have,” replied Amine. ‘“‘ You know not what gold will tempt people to do 
in this world—but, however, I may be wrong. At all events, you must 
y to sleep, and I shall watch you, dearest. Pray do not speak—I feel 

cannot sleep just now—I wish to read a little—I will lie down by- 
and-by. , 
Philip made no further objections, and was soon in a sound sleep, and 
Amine watched him in silence till midnight long had passed. 
“* He breathes heavily,”’ thought Amine; ‘* but who knows, if I had 
iven him that powder, if he had ever waked again. My father is so 
ly skilled in the eastern knowledge that I fear him. Too often has 
he, as I well know, prepared the sleep of death for a purse well filled 
with gold. Another would shudder at the bare thought, but he, who 
has dealt out death at the will of his employers, would scruple little to 
do so even to the husband of his own Jeuphiee ; and I have watched 
him in his moods, and know his thoughts and wishes. What a feeling 
of some mishap has come over me this evening !—what a foreboding of 
evil! Philip is ill, ’tis true, but not so veryill. No! no! Besides, 
his time is not yet come; he has his dreadful task to finish. I would it 
were morning. How soundly he sleeps !—and the dew is on his brow. 
I must cover him up warm, and watch him that he remain so. Some 
one knocks at the entrance-door. Now will they wake him up. Tis 
a summons for my father.”’ 
Amine left the room, and hastened down stairs. It was, as she sup- 
——a summons for Mynheer Poots to a woman taken in labour. 

** He shall follow you directly,’ said Amine; “ I will now call him 
up.” Amine went up stairs to the room where her father slept, and 
knocked ; hearing no answer, as usual, she knocked again. 

“ My father is not used to sleep in this way,” thought Amine, when 
she found no answer to her second call. She opened the door and 
went in; to her surprise her father was not in his bed. ‘ Strange,” 
thought she; “ but now I recollect not having heard his footsteps com- 
ing up after he went down to take away the lights.” And Amine 
hastened down to the parlour, where, stretched on the sofa, she dis- 
covered her father apparently fast asleep; but to her call he gave no 
answer. “ Merciful Heaven; is he dead!’’ thought she, -approaching 
the light to her father’s face. Yes, it was so !—his eyes were fixed and 
glazed, his lower jaw had fallen. 

For some minutes, Amine leant against the wall in a state of bewilder- 
ment—her brain whirled ; at last she recovered herself, 

“* ‘Tis to be proved at once,” thought she, as she went up to the 
table, and looked into the silver cup in which she had mixed the pow- 
der—it was empty! “‘ The God of Righteousness hath punished!” 
exclaimed Amine; “ but, oh! that this man should have been m 
father! Yes! itis plain. Frightened at his own wicked, damned in- 
tentions, he has poured out more wine from jthe flagon to blunt his 
feelings of remorse ; and not perceiving the wine at the bottom with 
the powder, he has filled upon it, drank himself—the death he meant 
for another! Another!—and for whom? one wedded to his own 
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daughter! ——-Philip! my husband! Wert thou not my father,’’ 'con- 
tinued Amine, looking at the dead body, “I would spit upon thee, and 
curse thee !—but thou art punished, and may God forgive thee! thou 
poor, weak, wicked creature !” 

Amine then left the room, and went up stairs, where she found Philip 
still fast asleep, and in a profuse perspiration. 

Most women would have waked up their husbands; but Amine 
thought not of herself— Philip was ill, and Amine would not arouse him 
to agitate him. She sat down by the side of the bed, and with her hands 
pressed upon her forehead and her elbows resting on her knees, she 
remained in deep thought until the sun had risen and poured his bright 
beams through the casement, 

_ She was roused from her reflections by another summons at the door 
of the cottage. She hastened down to the entrance, but did not open 
the door. | 

**Mynheer Poots is required immediately,” said the girl, who was the 
messenger. 

“My good Therese,” replied Amine, ‘‘ my father has more need of 
assistance than the poor woman ; for his travail in this world, I fear, is 
wellover. I found him so ill when I went to call him that he has not 
been able to quit his bed. I must now entreat you to do my m 
and desire Father Seysen to come here; for my poor father is, I fear, 
in extremity.” 

‘“* Mercy on me!”’ replied Therese. “Is itso? Fear not, but I will 
do your bidding, Mistress Amine.”’ 

The second knocking had awakened Philip, who felt that he was 
much better, and his headache had left him. He perceived that Amine 
had not taken any rest that night, and he was about to expostulate with 
her, when she at once told him what had occurred, 

“You must dress yourself, Philip,” continued she, “ and must assist 
me to carry up his body and place it in his bed before the arrival of the 
priest. God of mercy! had I given you that powder, my dearest Philip 
—but let us not talk about it. Be quick, for Father Seysen will be here 
soon.” 

Philip was soon dressed, and followed Amine down into the parlour ; 
the sun shone bright, and its rays were darted upon the haggard face of 
the old man, whose fists were clenched and tongue fixed between the 
teeth on one side of his mouth. 

** Alas! this room appears to be fatal. How many more scenes of 
horror are to pass in it ?”’ 

‘* None, I trust,’’ replied Amine ; “ this is not, to my mind, the scene 
of horror. It was when that old man—now called away and a victim 
to his own treachery—stood by ce bedside and offi you the cup 
with every mark of interest and kindness—that was a scene of horror,” 
said Amine, shuddering, ‘f which long will haunt me.” 

“‘ God forgive him, as I do,” replied Philip, lifting up the body and 
carrying it up the stairs to the room which had been occupied by Myn- 
heer Poots. 

* Let it at least be supposed that he died in his bed, and that his death 
was natural,’? said Amine. ‘ My pride cannot bear that this should be ~ 
known, or that I should be pointed at as the daughter of a murderer ! 
Oh, Philip! in what light must I—I know—appear in your eyes; and 








little think how miserable the idea has made me.” And Amine sat 
and burst into tears. | idk pla Seen 

Her husband was attempting to console her, when Father Seysen 
knocked at the door. Philip hastened down to openit. a 

“Good morning, my son. © How is the sufferer ?”” ys 

“ He has ceased to suffer, father.” , 

“Indeed!” replied the good priest, with sorrow in bis countenance. 

“Am I then too late? yet IT have not tarried.” 

“He went off suddenly, father, in a convulsion,” replied Philip, 
leading the way up stairs. | 

Father Seysen looked at the body and perceived that his offices were 
needless, and then turned to Amine, who had not yet checked her tears. 

“Weep, my child, weep! for you have cause,”’ said the priest, “ The 
loss of a father’s love must be a severe trial to a dutiful and affectionate 
child. But yield not too much to your grief, Amine; you have other 
duties, other ties, my child—you have your husband.” : 

“T know it, father,” replied Amine; “still must I weep, because [ 
was his daughter.’? 

“ Did he not go to bed last night then that his clothes are still upon 
him ? When did he first complain ?”’ 

“The last time that I saw him, father,” replied Philip, “he came 
into my room and gave me some medicine, and then wished me good 
night. Upon a summons to attend a sick bed, my wife went to call 
him, and found him speechless.” 

‘Tt has been sudden,” replied the priest; “‘ but he was an old man, 
and old men sink at once. Were you with him when he died ?” 

**T was not, Sir,”’ replied Philip ; ‘‘ before my wife had summoned 
me and I had dressed myself, he had left this world.” 

“T trust, my children, for a better.” Amine shuddered. “Tell me, 
Amine,”’ continued the priest, “‘ did he show signs of grace before he 
died ? for you know full well that he has long been looked on as doubt- 
ful in his cnged and little attentive to the rites of our holy church.” 

“There dre times, holy father,” replied Amine, “* when even a sin- 
cere Christian can be excused, even if they give no sign. Look at his 
clenched hands, witness the agony of death on his face, and could you, 
in that state, expect it ?”’ 

“Alas! *tis but too true, my child; we must then hope for the best. 
Kneel with me, my children, and let us offer up a prayer for the soul of 
the departed.” 

Philip and Amine knelt with the priest, + er fervently ; and, 
as they rose, they exchanged a glance which fully revealed what was 
passing in the mind of both. 

“T will send the people to do their offices for the dead and prepare 
the body for interment,” said Father Seysen; “ but it were as well not 
to say that he was dead before I arrived, or let it be supposed that he 
was called away without receiving the consolations of our holy creed.” 

Philip motioned his head in assent as he stood at the foot of the bed, 
and the priest departed. There had always been a strong feeling against 
Mynheer Poots in the village where he resided—his neglect of all reli- 
gious duties—the surmise whether he was even a member of the church 
—his avarice and extortion—had created him a host of enemies; but, at 
the same time, his great medical skill, which was fully acknowledged, 
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ed him of importance. . Had it been known. that his creed (if; he 
had iis ibe and that he had died in pecs top i 
his son-in-law, it is certain that Christian burial wo have been 
refused to him, and the finger of scorn would have been pointed at_ hi 
daughter. But as Father Seysen, when questioned, said in a mild voice 
that “‘ he had departed in peace,”’ it was presumed that Mynheer Poots 
had died a good Christian, although he had acted little up to the tenets 
of Christianity during his life. . The next day the remains of the old 
man were consigned to the earth with the usual rites; and Philip. and 
Amine were not a little relieved in their minds at everything having 
passed off so quietly. 

It was not until the funeral had taken place that Philip examined the 
chamber of his father-in-law, which, in company with Amine, he now 
proceeded to do, The key of the iron chest had been found in his 
pocket ; but Philip had not yet looked into this darling repository of the 
old man. The room was full of bottles and various boxes of drugs —all 
of which were first thrown away, or if the utility of them were known 
to Amine, removed to a spare room. His table contained many drawers, 
which were now examined, and among the heterogencous contents were 
many writings in Arabic—probably prescriptions. Boxes and pa 
also, with Arabic characters written upon the outside; and in one, which 
they first took up, was a similar powder to that which Mynheer Poots 
had given to Amine. There were many articles and writings, which 
made it appear that the old man had dabbled in the occult sciences, as 
they were practised at that period, and which they hastened to commit 
to the flames. | 

“‘Had all those been seen by Father Seysen,”—observed Amine, 
mournfully, ‘‘ but here are some printed papers, Philip !’’ 

Philip examined them, and found that they were acknowledgments 
of shares in the Dutch East India Company. 

“No, Amine, these are money, or what is as good—these are eight 
shares in the Company’s capital, which give a handsome interest every 
year. I had no idea that the old man made such use of his money. I 
had some idea of doing the same with a part of mine before I went 
away, instead of allowing it to remain idle.” 

e iron chest was now to be examined. When Philip first opened 
it, he imagined that it contained but little; for it was large and deep, 
and appeared to be almost empty; but when he put his hands down to 
the bottom, he pulled out thirty or forty small bags, the contents of 
which, instead of being silver guilders, were all of gold : there was onl 
one large bag of silver money. But this was not all; several smal 
boxes and packets were also found, which, when opened, were found to 
contain diamonds and other precious stones. When all were collected, 
the treasure appeared to be of great value. } 

** Amine, my love, you have indeed brought me an unexpected dower,” 
said Philip. . 

“© You may well say unexpected,”’ replied Amine. “ These diamonds 
and jewels my father must have brought with him from Egypt. And 
yet how penuriously have we been living until.we came to this cottage. 
And with all this treasure he would have poisoned my Philip for more— ~ 
God forgive him !” 
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Having counted the gold, which amounted to nearly fifty thousand 


guilders, the Whole was replaced and they left the room. f. p 


“JT am a rich man,” thought Philip, after Amine had left him; “ but , 
of what use are riches to me? I might purchase a ship and be my, own’ 
captain, but would not the ship be lost? That does not follow for a 
certainty ; but the chances are against the vessel ; therefore will I have 
no ship. And is it right to sail in the vessels of others with the same 
feeling ?—I know not ; but this I know, that I have a duty to perform, 
and that all our lives are in the hands of a kind Providence, who calls 
us away when it thinks fit. I will place most of my money in the shares 
of the Company, and if I sail in their vessels and they come to misfor- 
tune by meeting with my poor father, at least I shall be a common 
sufferer with the rest. And now to make my Amine more comfortable.”’ 

Philip immediately made a great alteration in their style of living. 
Two female servants were hired ; the rooms were more comfortably 
furnished ; and in ay Ao in which his wife’s comfort and conve- 
nience were concerned, he spared no expense. He wrote to Amsterdam 
and purchased several shares in the Company’s stock. The diamonds 
and his own money he still left in the hands of Amine. The two months 
passed rapidly ve during these arrangements, and everything was 
complete when Philip again received his summons be Seid to desire 
that he would join his vessel. Amine would have wished Philip to go 
out as a passenger instead of doing duty, but Philip preferred the latter, 
as otherwise he could give no reason for his going out to India. 

“T know not why,” observed Philip, the evening before his departure, 
* but I do not feel as I did when I last went away—I have no fore- 
boding of evil this time.” ! 

“Nor have I,” replied Amine; “but I feel as if youyvould be long 


away from me, Philip; and is not that an evil to a fond and anxious 
wife ?”’ | 


* Yes, love, it is; but P 

“Oh, yes, I know it is your duty, and you must go,” reptied Amine, 
burying her face in his bosom. 

he next day Philip parted from his wife, who behaved with more 

fortitude than’ on their first separation. “AW were lost, but he was 
saved,” thought Amine. “TI feel that he will return to me—God of 
Heaven, thy will be done ! ”’ 

Philip soon arrived at Amsterdam, and haying purchased ma 
things which he thought might be advantageous to him in_ case of acci- 





dent, to which he now looked forward as almost certain, he embarked 


on board the Batavia, which was lying at single anchor, and ready for 
sea, 


(To be continued.) 
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A RIDE IN THE GREAT WESTERN JUNGLE. 


* BY AN OLD FOREST RANGER. 


‘** Op, man, but yon was a narrow escape ye had frae the tiger,” re- 
marked the Doctor, as our three sporting friends cantered slowly down 
the romantic pass which leads from the Neilgherry Hills to the Great 
Western Jungle. ‘I canna’ think hoo he gae’d o’er you without gie’n 
you a skilp wi’ ane o’ thae muckle paws o’ his ; od, they’r gae an’ ready 
wi’ them by. ordinar !”” 

* Faith, Doctor, that’s more than I can tell you myself,’’ replied 
Mansfield ; “all I recollect is hearing a roar, seeing some large object 
fly over my head, and finding myself sprawling at the bottom of the 
ravine with one barrel of my rifle discharged. I must confess it was a 
fool-hardy attempt on my part, and I have got out of the scrape much 
better than I deserved. I received a lesson in my early days, which 
ought to have taught me better, and made me cautious of attacking any- 
thing in the shape of a tiger for the rest of my life.”’ 

*“ May I ask what that was?’ inquired Charles, who now began to 
take a deep interest in Mansfield’s anecdotes of jungle warfare. 

*‘ It is a melancholy story, and one which, even now, I cannot think 
of without a feeling of remorse for my folly. But I shall tell it you, as 
it may prove a good lesson, and prevent your being guilty of any such 
rash act, in the commencement of your jungle campaign. It happened 
soon after my arrival in this country, when I was yet a boy, and, like 
all Griffins, addicted to the vice of hat-hunting, or, as your worthy uncle 
emphatically terms it, thistle-whipping—one fine morning I was 
following my usual avocation, attended only by a Moorish boy, who had 
charge of my dogs, a fine game little fellow, about twelve years of age, 
and a few cockers. The boy and his dogs beat the bushes vigorously ; 
quail and partridge were plentiful; and in spite of my missing every 
second shot, my bag was beginning to fill rapidly. I fancied myself a 
very Nimrod, and continued to load and fire with unwearied industry 
and great delectation. In the midst of our sport, a large panther spran 
from the bushes ; and, strange to say, took to flight, followed by my sme 4 
of yelping curs, till they drove him into a cave, on the side of a rocky hill, 
at no great distance. I had never before seen anything in the shape of 
a tiger, and was struck dumb with astonishment. Not so my little Moor 
boy. He was the son of a famous Shikaree, and although | believe he 
had never seen a tiger any more than myself, he had often heard his 
father talk of his exploits amongst the wild beasts of the forest, he knew 
me to be a griffin, and his little heart swelled with the proud conscious- 
ness of superior knowledge in woodcraft, ‘Suppose master please,’ 
said he, drawing himself up, and assuming an air of immense import- 
ance, ‘I show Sahib how to kill that tiger. I know very well burrah 
shikar * business.’ In my simplicity I looked — the daring little 
imp, who talked thus confidently of killing a panther with a degree of 
respect almost amounting to awe ; and, without hesitation, put myself 
under his guidance. According to his directions, I extracted the shot 
from my gun, and reloaded it with some bullets, which I happened to 





* Great shikar—the hunting of large anirhals, 
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have im my pocket. ‘ Now then,’ exclaimed my shikaree, as-he 
| placed me behind the shelter of a large stone, darectip in-frent of the 
cave! ‘now then, I show Sahib how to make tiger come. Saht>.make 
tiger eat plenty balls; that proper shikar business.’ So saying, he 
marched directly up to the entrance of the cave, and began to pelt: the 
tiger with stones, abusing him, at the same time, in choice Hindoostanee 
slang. Sure enough this did make ‘tiger come’ with a. vengeance: 
The enraged brute, uttering a shrill roar, darted from the cave, seized 
the-poor boy by the back of the neck, threw him over his shoulder, and 
dashed down the hill like a thunderbolt. My blood curdled at the sight; 
but Tinstinctively fired, and, I suppose, hit the beast, for he ins 
dropped the boy, who rolled into a dark ravine at the foot of the hill. 
The panther having disappeared in the neighbouring jungle, I descended 
into the ravine, to look after poor little ‘ Kheder.’. There he 
lay, weltering in blood, dreadfully mangled, and evidently:in.a 
dying state, but still quite sensible. The gallant little fellow never 
uttered a complaint, but fixing his large black eyes steadily on my coun- 
tenance, as if he could there read his fate, asked in a faint tone.of voice 
for some water. I was stooping down to collect some in my. hat, when 
I was startled by a surly growl and the noise of some animal snufling 
amongst the brushwood, which closed over my head and almost excluded 
the light of day. It was the panther, who had returned. My first 
impulse was to fly, and leave the boy to his fate. But poor ‘ Kheder,’ 
seeing my intention, fixed his glassy eyes upon me with” an imploring 
look which cut me to the heart, and made me blush for very shame. 
Kneeling by his side, I raised his head, wiped the bloody froth from his 
parched lips, and poured a few drops of water down his throat. This 
appeared to revive him. ‘ You have not killed the tiger, Sahib,’ said 
he, speaking in Hindoostanee: ‘ I am sorry for that. I should like to 
have sent his skin to my father. But you will tell him, Sahih, that 
I died like a shikaree. I was not afraid of the tiger: I never cried 
out when I felt his teeth crunching through my bones. No; I 
stuck my knife in him pwice. See! that is tiger’s blood!’ and 
his glazing eye flashed wildly for a moment, as he held up a bloody 
knife, which he clutched firmly in his right hand. ‘ My father 
will be proud to hear this. But my poor mother will cry much, 
and her heart will turn to water when she hears that I am dead.’ 
And here, for the first time, the hot tears began to trickle down his 
cheeks. For a few minutes he remained motionless, with his eyes 
closed, and the big drops stealing, slowly and silently, through the long 
silken eyelashes. But, suddenly starting up, with his eyes bursting 
from their sockets, and gasping painfully for breath, he screamed, as if 
in a fit of delirium, ‘ The tiger has seized me again !—save me, Sahib, 
save me!’ cried he, in a hoarse voice ; ‘ I feel his teeth in my throat ! 
my breath is stopped!—ah !—ah!’ he gasped like a person drowning, 
his eyes turned in his head till nothing but the white was visible—his 
jaws became firmly locked—a cold shudder ran through his limbs—and 
the gallant little ‘ Kheder’ fell back in my arms, a stiffened corpse.* 
I was young then, and unused to witness death ; and that scene has 
made an impression on my mind which will never be obliterated.. All 





* The story of the poor dog-boy is a fact. 
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this time the panther continued to pace up and down the edge of-the 
ravine, on a level with my head, growling fearfully, and} -ever 
and anon, poking his suout into the bushes, and snuffing at-me, as if 

ing with whether or not he should jump down. The 
bushes were eo thick that he could not distinguish me throu 
and’it is to this circumstance that I attribute my escape. e full 
hour I remained in this dreadful state of jr oot and, during that 
fearful hour, many were the good resolves I against tiger-hunting. 
But, like many other good resolves, they were only made to be broken 
on the first beampting opportunity. The panther, at last, as if tired of 
keeping watch, walked quietly off; and I escaped to tell the tale, which 
I trust will prove a warning to you, Master Charles, and all. other 
Griffins who may chance to hear it.”’ 7 

“Eh! Captain Mansfield, but that’s an awfu’ affectin’ story,” ex- 
claimed the Doctor, inhaling an enormous pinch of snuff; ‘ the»death 
o’ that puir bit laddy gar’ the tears come into my een, and amaist- set: me 
greetin’. I wonder, Sir, it hasna’ had some effect in makin’ you a wee 
thing mair quiet and wiselike. But I’m thinkin’ you’re waur. than 
ever. Od, man, it’s just frightsome to see the way your een glance, 
when onything comes across you, to set your birse up. By your leave, 
Sir, you’re just a perfect maniac for the time being. As true as death 
it gar? me grue to see the wild demented look ye had, this same day, 
when ye gaed-into the glen after the tigre. at will you do, Sir, 
when ye gang hame, whare ye’ll hae nae tigers nor wild soos to hunt? 
Think o’ that, Sir! Od, ye’ll no be chancy! I expect to hear o’ your 
ridin’ aboot the country wi’ a pot-lid on your head, like Don Quixote, 
spearin’ the puir folks’ swine, wi’ the cook’s spit, or maybe creepin’ up 
ahint a dike, and takin’ a shot at a brindled stirk, amang the bushes, in 
mistake for a tigre. And, noo that I think o’t, I’m no just sure that 

ou’ll be able to remain in the airmy. Na, Sir, you canna do’t. 

ou’ll need to sell oot—and you'd better do’t afore ye get amang your 
freens and expose yoursell’. Ye ken, Sir, when ye gang hame, the gre- 
nadiers "ll get back the bearskin caps ; and the smell o’ the bear’s fur, on 
a hot day, “ll raise your corruption, and set you demented. Ye’ll begi 
first to snuff and snort, the way you did the day, when the tigre wadna 
come out. And then you’ll cry out to the commandin’ offisher, ‘ Look 
out, Sir! look out !—the bear’s afoot—I smell him!’ And then—and 
then—hoot, fie, Sir, it’ll never do; you maunna gang hame, on nae ac- 
count; you maun get an exchange, without loss of time. If ance ye 
gang to England, they’ll hae you in a straight jacket, wi’ your head 
shaved and spinnin’ aboot in a big creel, hung frae the tap o’ the room, 
tor a’ the world like a rattan in a wire cage, afore you’re twenty-four 
hours on shore.” 

** You be hanged !”’ cried Mansfield, unable longer to keep his gravity,, 
and bursting into a loud laugh. 

The Doctor griuned ver mee * at his own conceit, exhibiting a set of 
yellow teeth, which, barring the colour, might have been envied by a 
wolf; and, following the example of Mansfield and Charles, spurred 
his horse into a sharp canter. : 

Our friends have, by this time, accomplished more than half the 
descent; and a remarkable change is already perceptible, not only in 
the temperature of the air, but in the scenery and im the natural pro- 
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ductions, The cloth dress, which had been found necessary in the 

ing climate of the hills, now begins to feel oppressive to the wearer. 
The dron trees, wild jessamine, and high-waving fern, which 
have hitherto clothed the sides of the hills, now give place to stunted 
bamboo and dwarf Palmyra bushes; whilst turtle doves, tookans, paro- 
quets, and other tropical birds, unknown on the summit of the hills, 
begin to make their appearance, 

As they continued to descend, the heat, and the tropical character of 
the scenery, gradually increased, till, at the foot of the pass, the road 
suddenly plunged into the great forest jungle which encircles the hills ; 
that wilderness of trees, where the stupendous elephant and the prowl- 
ing tiger have, for ages, held undisputed sway, 

ere, the tall feathery bamboo, the stately teak, and other large trees 
peculiar to an eastern climate, flourish in all their glory. The glare of 
an Indian sun is suddenly quenched in the deep gloom of the forest. 
The deathlike silence of the wilderness reigns around ; and the con- 
fined air of the woods becomes close and suffocating. 

Under the shade of a large banian tree, at the entrance of the forest, 
our party found a relay of fresh horses, which had been sent on during 
the night. 

The saddles were quickly transferred to their backs, and, leaving 
their smoking steeds in charge of the horse-keepers, the three sportsmen 
pushed along the rugged path, which led into the forest, at a round 
pace. 

“Come, Adsculapius,”’ cried Mansfield, addressing the Doctor, who 
was beginning to lag behind, and exhibited strong symptoms of being 
somewhat saddle-sick, “ that old jade of yours will fall asleep under you, 
unless you make better use of your heels.—Give him the spur, man.” 

*Oich! Hoich!’ grunted the Doctor, as he drove the spurs into his 
long-legged, raw-boned kutch-horse, and came shambling up to the 
rest of the party, at a pace, which very much resembled the action of a 
dromedary, and must have been about equally pleasant to the unfor- 
tunate rider—* Od, Captain, this is a deevle 0’ a pace ye’r gaun at— 
man nor beast is no fit to stand this, at least, no’ withouten leather 
breeks and tap-boots.”’ ‘ 

*O, ho!”’ cried Mansfield, laughing, “ is that your complaint, Doctor ? 
~sorry for you, my worthy Galen—very sorry, indeed—nothing so 
unpleasant as feeling the want of a pair of leathers in a long ride; but 
I much fear there is no help for it. We have still twenty long miles 
before us, and unless we make play now, we shall get benighted and lose 
our way, which in this forest would be no joke. Give him his head, 
man, and let him go,” 

“ Weel, weel,” sighed the Doctor; “ but just bide a wee till I dight 
my face, and get a pinch out o’ my mull.” Here the Doctor pulled off 
his hat, and began to mop his face with a suuffy pocket-handkerchief. 
* By your leave, gentlemen, I’m just sweetin like a bull, and my poor 
beast is no muckle better.”’ 

** Hark forward!’ cried Mansfield, giving the reins to his horse, 
after he had allowed the Doctor sufficient time to enjoy a hearty pinch 
ofsnuff. ‘ Good night to you, Doctor; I suppose we shall hear of you 
in the course of to-morrow, provided the tigers or wild elephants do not 
make free with you during the night.” 
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The Doctor, finding there was no help for it, took heart of and 
by dint of plying the spurs vigorously, managed to make the old drome- 
dary keep up wonderfully well, although not without many a grin, and 
many an uneasy shifting of his seat. 

As they penetrated deeper into the woods, the gloom became more 
intense, and the ~~ silence of solitude more imposing. It almost 
inspired them with a feeling of awe. Not a bird, not even an insect, was 
heard. It appeared as if no living thing had ever disturbed the solitude 
of the pare forest. And yet there were occasional traces of life. 
The tall-rank grass which grew up amongst the trees, to the height of 
ten or twelve feet, was in many places trampled down hy the wandering 
herds of wild sisthdeten-aneiall recent foot-marks of tigers might be 
traced along the sandy path, and once or twice a jungle-dog was seen to 
glide across the road, with the drooping tail and stealthy pace which in- 
dicate the prowling savage. | 

Here and there an occasional opening in the tree tops varied. the 
monotony of the scene, exhibiting a gorgeous view of the mountains. 
Their stupendous crags, hanging woods, and sparkling waterfalls, 
backed by a sky of deeper blue than even Italy can boast, formed a 
striking contrast to the sombre gloom of the forest, and made the 
panting travellers sigh for the fresh mountain breezes which they had 
80 lately left. 

Mansfield and Charles had just pulled up for a moment to admire one 
of these beautiful glimpses, and to allow the Doctor, who had again 
fallen behind, to tome up, when the former, casting his eyes upon the 
ground, discovered a huge snake, a boa-constrictor about twenty feet 
long, basking amongst the dry leaves by the side of the path. 

** Burra, Doctor!—Hurra! Screw him along. Here’s a shot for 
you; a piece of shikar quite in your line’’—and Mansfield hastily un- 
slung his rifle, which he always carried at his back ready loaded. 

*¢ ‘What is’t, man ?—what is’t ?”’ cried the Doctor, coming up quite out 
of breath. 

**See there,” replied Mansfield, pointing to the snake; ** what do 
you think of that fellow, Doctor? Would he not be a fine addition to 
your museum ?” 

“ Od’s my life, man, but that’s a grand beast,”’ exclaimed the Doetor, 
jumping from his horse. ‘ An indubitable boa, and longer by six feet 
than ony specimen I ever met wi’, Gi’ us the rifle, Captain, gi’ us the 
rifle, till I shoot him—I wouldna’ lose that specimin for a pund-note.”’ 

** Steady now, Doctor,” said Mansfield, handing him the rifle ; “‘let’s 
see you take him in the head.” 

‘Na, na! we maunna injure the heed on no account; it would spoil 
him for a specimin,”’ replied the Doctor, firing right and left inte the 
snake. 

The balls passed through the body of the enormous reptile without 
apparently doing him much injury; he merely gave a convulsive start, 
and glided rapidly into the jungle. 

“Hark to him, Doetor! Go it, my sporting Aisculapius! Never 
mind the thorns !”? shouted Mansfield, laughing till he nearly fell from 
his horse, as the worthy Doctor,.in the excitement of the moment, 
dashed through brake and brier in hot pursuit of the wounded snake, 

Charles, i had never before seen a boa, was quite as anxious as the 
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Doctor to secure the prize. Throwing the reins of his horse to Mans- 
aie Bas to the ground, and joined in the chase, shouting aloud, 
and. hing a hog-s which he happened to carry in his hand. 

In this manner they followed the snake for some distance, the: Doctor 
pounding away with the butt-end of the rifle, and Charles striving in 
vain to transfix him with his spear. »At length the snake reached the 
brink of a dry watercourse filled with dense tangled brushwood, into 
which he glided. He was just about to disappear, when the Doctor, 
inspired with a desperate fit of courage, dashed forward, seized him by 
the tail, took a turn of it round his arm, and throwing himself on his 
back, with his feet firmly planted against a tree, held on like grim death. 

Luckily for the Doctor, the snake was too much disgusted with the 
treatment he had already received, or too intent on making his escape, 
to think of turning on his pursuers, But his struggles were tremendous. 
He coiled himself round the trees, twisted himself into knots, and 
strained every muscle in his body till they seemed ready to burst 
through his skin. So great was his strength, that it appeared, once or 
twice, as if the tail must give way or the Doctor’s arms be torn from 
their sockets. 

Whilst this struggle was going on, Charles was busily employed in 
reloading the rifle. 

“* Haste you, man! haste you!” gasped the Doctor, nearly black in 
the face from over-exertion. ‘‘ Ods, my life, Maister Chairles, if ye 
dinna be quick and gie him another shot, he’ll waur us a’ at the hin’er 
end. He’s amaist pou’t the airms aff me already. Deil be licket, but 
I’m thinkin it’s the foul fiend himsell, in his auld disguise, that we 
hae grippet. Div ye no find nae smell o’ brimstone about him ?” 

“ Can’t say I do,’’ replied Charles, laughing, as he discharged both 
barrels into the snake ; “ but I shall make him smell it, and feel it, too.”’ 

Blood gushed copiously from the wounds, and the strength of the 
snake was perceptibly diminished. _He suddenly uncoiled himself from 
the trees, and turned round, as if with the intention of making an attack. 
Charles, snatching up the spear, drove it through his head, and pinned 
him to the at 

“ Hold on now, Doctor,” cried he, leaning his whole weight upon the 
spear to prevent its being withdrawn; “ keep his tail fast, so that he 
age not get a purchase round a tree, and we have him.” | 

he snake writhed about convulsively, but he was now completely 
paralyzed, his strength was gone. In a few minutes the victory was 
complete ; and Charles and the Doctor returned to the road, dragging 
along their snake in triumph.* 

* Bravo, Medico! Welcome the conquering hero! So you’ve 
managed to hustle him at last.” And Mansfield laughed heartily as 
the Doctor emerged from the jungle in a perfect fever of heat and ex- 
citement, his face laced with streaks of blood, which flowed from 
immumerable scratches, and his coat literally torn to shreds. ‘ But I 
see you have not obtained a bloodless victory. Hang it, Doctor, you 





* This adventure with a — was amionet by the writer and his brother in 
their early griffinage; and, in those unsophisticated days, was looked upon, by 
them, as an exploit no ways inferior to Sir Guy’s famous victory over the dragon 
of Wantley. | 
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have utterly ruined your beauty. You will not be able to show that 
handsome face of yours among the women for a month to come,” 

“ Ay, [’'m thinkin I’ve scarted mysell a wee,” replied the Doctor, 
wiping the blood and perspiration from his face with the sleeve of his 
coat. ‘* But they’re honourable wounds, Captain. O! man, if ye had 
seen the grand tulzie we had wi’ the rampawgin deevle, it wad just hae 
putten ye clean out 0’ conceit wi’ tiger buntn. It was the sarest job 
that ever I put my hand till.. But, O ! Captain, it was ae sport,’’ 

**T have no doubt. it was » very brilliant piece. of :shikar,’’ replied 
Mansfield, smiling: ‘‘ But what do you intend to do with your: game, 
now that you have secured it ?’’ | 14 

“Do wi’ it! Od, man, I’ll take him hame, surely. Na;—I canna 
lo that either, he’s o’er heavy. But [’ll just skin him where he is, and 
take the skin wi’ me.” 

** No, no, my friend; we can’t afford time for that now, the sun is 
just setting, But, as we are only five miles from. camp, you can easily 
send out to-morrow morning and have him carried home.” 

The Doctor was reluctantly obliged to agree to this arrangement, and 
the party proceeded. 

Daylight had deserted them before they reached the end of their 
journey. But the full moon had risen, and shed a flood of silver light 
over the picturesque jungle encampment, which rejoiced the sight of 
our wearied travellers, as a sudden opening amongst the trees brought 
them upon a beautiful natural lawn of velvet imbosomed in | 
woods, and sloping gently towards the bank of a deep and broad river 
studded with numerous wooded islands, The snow-whité tents, glitter- 
ing in the moonlight,—the bullocks and baggage ponies picketed under 
the trees,—the numerous. fires, and the groups of natives squatted 
around them, with their dusky features and picturesque dresses brought 
out in strong relief by the reflection of the flame, formed altogether a 
very striking picture, and lent an air of home and comfort to the unin- 
habited forest. 

Our party were quickly seated in the principal tent, around a camp- 
table sparkling with wax lights and groaning under a profusion of 
goodly viands,—amongst which a huge venison pasty and a wild boar’s 
head shone conspicuous. Good store of claret was there also,—ruby 
bright, cold as the mountain spring. And the worthy Doctor’s heart 
leapt for joy, whilst his mouth watered at beholding the unexpected 
luxury and good living afforded by an Indian sportsman’s camp. 

Ample justice was done to the feast, and after a very moderate allow- 
ance of wine,—for Mansfield, like all good sportsmen, was temperate 
himself and the cause of temperance in others,—our friends retired to 
rest, prepared to start at daylight on the morrow, with clear heads and 
well-braced nerves,—two things as necessary to insure success to the 
forester as a quick eye and a true rifle. 


Koonpan. 
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THE POETRY OF EARLY RISING — 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ GLANCES AT LiFE.”’ 


Ir there is one time more than another in which our dear mother, 
Nature, seems most happy in herself, and looks more proudly and ad- 
miringly on her own works and the creatures and creations of her hand, 
it is in the eatly months of summer ; and if there is one time more than 
another in which her beauty is more beautiful, her eternal youth more 
youthful-looking, her delight more infectious, stirring up our sluggish 
spirits from their trance, itis in her summer mornings, splendid with 
“ excessive light,” glittering with her dewy jewellery, balmy with her 
warm and fragrant breath, and continually new and fresh with the 


“ Hourly burst of pretty buds to flowers.” 


When the hedges which were green at your retiring to bed, look at 
them when you rise again, and they are white (as if covered with snow) 
with the fragrant thorn-blossoms—as if Nature, in the secrecy of night, 
had showered a rain of silver spangles among their green leaves, to sur- 
prise the waking Hours of the morning with beauty, and take the un- 
willing soul of Man from the sensual sty of Sloth, and lay it in the 
happy Elysium of her green lap, to slumber there, if it must sleep on 
and will not be awakened, with those innocent, sweet bedfellows of the 
tawny gipsy girls, 
“ The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose ;” 


—when the breath of health may be drank like a precious elixir madé 
for medicining the sickness of the heart, and cleansing it of 


“ The lees and settlings of the melancholy flood ;" 


—and when the rosy Health herself, robed in green, and looking like a 
summer-browned companion of the buxom wood-nymphs,— 


“ The wanton wood-nymphs of the verdant spring," 


or like one of Diana’s own chosen troop of hunters, each as beautiful 
as their most heavenly mistress—when the hunter’s horn, and the 
horn of the bee, and the anthem of the lark, “ singing at Heaven’s 
gate,’’ call us away from “ the smoke and stir of this dim spot ”’ to the 
dewy and shining fields of Day, in the full freshness and glory of his 
youth ;—when these pleasures invite us, oh who, save the sensual and 


the insensible, would toss upon the bed of indolence ?—Surely it is 
healthier and wiser 


“ To wake and steal swift hours from drowsy sleep?” 


No doubt it is; but the multitudinous Many are too deeply drowsed 
with the syren songs and cloying syrups of Luxury to hear the mother’s 
voice of Nature, admonishing us, and the counsels of her high priests, 
teaching us to awake and amend our lives at their solicitation. We 
are deaf as the adder that hears but listens not to the “ voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wiscly:’ our cry is still, like the slug- 
gard’s, 


“ A little more sleep and a little more slumber;” 
and though the earth-embracing air is flowing along like a river of life, 
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ready prepared, if we would but leave our beds, to receive and freshly 
bathe and renew our wasted bodies, unwholesome with the exhalations 
of sleep, and, like a bath, lave them till they revive and red y glow with 
health and vigour, we eon wallowing with sloth as an easier attitude 
than standing erect and strong on “‘ morn-elastic ” limbs, like so man 
mottal Mercuries, “* néw-lighted on a heavén-kissing hill.” Fashioned 
by the Eternal Hand to look and be but “ a little lower than the angels” 
—taught to rise to them with our souls—we love rather to crawl upon 
the ground, degraded Nebuchadhezzars, kings by birth and endowments, 
slaves lower than the lowest in desirés and in the condition to which wé 
have debased ourselves. Heirs of heaven, we have sold our birth-right 
for “ a mess of pottage :”"—it is eaten, and now, like the en we 
must hereafter herd with swine, and feed on the husks of life, instéad 
of “ sorting’? with immortal spirits, and eating of their manna-breéead, 
their locusts, and wild honey. 


« Falsely luxurious, will not man awake ?” 


cried the poet of the Seasons: none, however, heard him, or, if they 
did, heeded him not, and turned on the other side; and, seeing how 
disregarded was his call, he turned once more in his own bed, and took 
another nap. If, when some good-natured friend reminded him of his 
early enthusiasm for early rising, the poet brusquely asked, “ What have 
I to do, young man?” he spoke thus in his despair: he felt that his 
voice had been like “ one crying in the wilderness,” and that he had 
called unto stocks, and preached unto stones. We are not wiser now, 
nor more inclined to hear: we still have our own way, and will have it ; 
and instead of rising when 
“« —. fiery Phoebus riseth up so bright, 
That all the heaven laugheth of the sight,”’ 

we lie upon the ground, and cling to it, as though rooted in it; and if 
we stretch out our arms, it is not as the vine stretches out its tendrils, 
that it may secure itself still the more firmly where it stands, we stretch 
out ours only to grasp at sordid things—the gold and the gauds which 
are our bane and detriment. 


“ No more—no more !—angels have preach’d in vain !" 


It were vain, indeed, to admonish those whom Nature cannot teach, 
nor Wisdom, when she crieth daily in the streets to ears too “ gross and 
unpurged ” to hear her cry, and be her call to come up from thé low 
cells and dungeons of Care—to walk with her on the high-places of 
Nature—to breathe with her “ the incense-breathing Morn,”’ and be- 
hold the Sun set forth “ like a bridegroom in his strength,” with 


‘‘ All his travelling glories round him.” 


But Nature, though forsaken of her human children, still loves them, 
and yearns for them as a mother for her offspring; and how gladly 
would she take them back again unto her arms! They 

“ Have given their hearts away ; a sordid boon.” 

But we have loitered so long at the door, waiting for those who will 
not waken, that we shall lose the beauties we would have had them to 
see for themselves, and not hear of, as of some old romancer’s story. 

It is the dawning-hour of day. The air is calm as an infant’s breath- 
ing: the sky is clear, and gréyly tinged with the returning light. 
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" 90 © Theearly star shoots down, and day is breaking ° 
»vtov. (Orient as eyes of roses at their waking. 
A gentle stir is heard among the bowers, 
A rustling of the waking leaves and flowers.” . 
The animal and insect world is now astir: the creatures that delight in 
darkness ‘and in night have retired, in their turn, to rest: the more 
cheerful creatures of the day—(for so we are taught to consider them, 
for anything we know to the contrary, the bat may be a merrier 
fellow than the swallow, and the owl as lively as the lark, though he 
affects an imperturbable air of gravity)—those who delight in sun and 
shower—are already risen to enjoy their old pleasures, their new loves 
and bird-like friendships, and fresh haunting-places. Some of these 
happy creatures are already providing for the wants of the day only, 
thinking nothing of the morrow: others, who are not summer-livers 
only, but mean to winter here, are hoarding grain for their winter ne- 
cessities; and all are pursuing that work of their lives which Nature 
appointed them to do, and are doing it cheerfully and industriously. 


“ The bee has left his honied home, and humming 
Drowsily a few short snatches of his song, 
Winds in and out—now drops the flowers among, 
Finds where his business lies—a moment sings— 
Then, nestling to his work, shuts-to his golden wings !” 


Man only sleeps and is slothful, and, when he wakes, repines at the 
task assigned him, and murmurs much, and sings not a single note of 
praise or pleasure. But behold the dawning! 


** As some broad river's tide (whose ebbing left, 
Where silvery waters eloquently ran, 
Banks black with ooze, and shoals of filthy slime) 
Comes gently flooding back its daily course, 
So gradually the light breaks flowing in 
From east to west, till all the sky is fill’d 
With blaze and beauty, like a theatre, 
Some vast arena of old Greece or Rome, 
Where a great, many-million’d people throng’d.” 


Twilight—of which the happy poet Herrick says— 


“ Twilight, no other thing is, poets say, 
Than the last part of night, and first of day "— 


twilight, and all its shadows and solemn glooms, is gone, and now it is 
perfect day. But, before that cheerful advent of the light, 


* What various scenes, and, oh! what scenes of woe, 
Were witness’d by that red and struggling beam ! 
The fever'd patient, from his pallet low, 
Through crowded hospital beheld it stream ; 
The ruin’d maiden trembled at its gleam ; 
The debtor waked to thoughts of gyve and jail ; 
The love-lorn wretch from love's tormenting dream ; 
The wakeful mother, by the glimmering pale, 

Trimm ‘d her sick infant's couch, and sooth'd his feeble wail.” 


But “ the universal blessing,” light, has laid, as with the rod of Moses, 
the serpent thoughts of darkness, fear, superstition, and despair ; and 
holier thoughts and aspirations, and the voices of birds, if not of men, 
are heard filling the aisles, and thrilling the high dome of Nature’s 
temple with their matinal hymn ‘of praise. 


ey 
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And now a sudde : . stop and commend eames is heard. The voice 
of hymning is audible no more, as thou great Pt apapeiesin 
had ee tei the little powers of the exultant w a of God, and 
his handmaid Nature, and her works and wonders; all is again calm, 
as if sleep had not quite released the feathered tribes from her sweet 
‘influence.. Not only things animate, but things inanimate, seem to 
have fallen into this momentary repose—this hush as of deep awe, and 
as if all things in ‘‘ expressive silence’? mused His praise who moulded 
and fashioned, gifted and endowed all things. 

But though the “full choir that waked the universal grove’? has 
ceased, and the sudden activity of life is sunk again into repose, there 
is much to see and admire and wonder at, and more to imagine and 
behold. Let the “ lyric lark” rest awhile his weary wings, “ with 
roarie May-dews ”’ wet, and let him fluttering dry them in his clovered 
couch, where the golden sunlight loves to glitter on his breast, and 
warm his thankful heart with the genial heat he loves. We have heard 
him sing 

“* Till all the heavens were round him ringing ;" 

—let the cuckoo rest till the shepherd-boy is among the hills, to start 
and stare at his sudden cry, which now shouts in his ear as if from the 
hedge he is stealing along, and in a moment seems fields away: let him 
* imitate his lay,” and forget his flock, to wander after “‘ the wandering 
voice ;”’ and let the early schoolboy, who loves the fields, wonder to 
hear his “ cry,” and look for him “ in bush, and tree, and sky,”’ and 
be led by the ear and misled by his wishes from hedge to hedge, from 
field to wood, 


“ A weary chace and idle hour :” 


leave him to his unrest and the birds to their rest, and let us enjoy this 
hour of happy silence—silence which thinks—silence which s 
speaks the quiet satisfaction of Nature as she beholds the children of 
her bosom growing momently and perceptibly to her eyes, if not to 
ours: let her behold, and smile as she beholds, the growing maturity 
which will make the hopes of her spring the certainties of her autumn. 
And if we cannot help ce with our hands, let us bid her “‘ God speed,”’ 
and c : 
™ ‘** Be gracious, Heaven ! for now laborious Nature 

Has done her part. Ye softening breezes, blow! 

Ye softening dews, ye tender showers, descend ; 

And temper all, thou world-reviving sun, 

Into the perfect year !" 


Look now around the heavens! The sun, 
“ Like a monarch returning, both blessing and blest,” 


is now far on his glorious journey. And now turn your eyes, blind with 
“excess of light,” and behold again the refreshing green of the pas- 
toral earth. 
“ Straight your eye hath caught new pleasures, 

As the landscape round it measures : 

Russet lawns and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray : 

* * * * * * * 


Meadows trim, with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks, and rivers wide.” 
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The tapers up liké myriads of spears raised in some-faity atma- 
aus’ bere aed thee the isies show their silver-crowned as 
they were tributary kings of the lesser heptarchies and 


tribes of 
“ Elves and fays and fairies slim :” 


0g Pe are lifted up at every step you take, like golden bowls filled to 
the brim with dew: primroses, cowslips, and violets crowd about the 
hills and cluster under the hawthorn-sweetened hedges; and, “ retired 
as noontide dew,’’ the lovely lily of the valley droops her delicate head, 
and looks as pale as passion in young human faces. Turn now to those 
“ mighty senators of the wood,” those venerable oaks, overtopping all 
their verdant neighbours. Behold the graceful laburnum, dropping its 
éllow clusters about the face of morning like golden ringléts falling 
rom the fair forehead of Beauty! The whole vernal world is now, 
indeed, in its youth, and pride, and glory ! 
“ No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 
Though each its hue peculiar: paler some, 
And of a wannish grey ; the willow such— 
And poplar, that with silver lines his leaf; 
And ash, far-stretching his umbrageous arm: 
Of deeper green the elm ; and deeper still, 
Lord of the woods, the long-surviving oak. 
Some glossy-leaved and shining in the sun; 
The maple, and the beech, of oily nuts 
Prolific ; and the lime, at dewy eve 
Diffusing odours: nor unnoted pass 
The sycamore, capricious in attire, 
Now green, now tawny, and ere autumn yet 
Have changed the woods, in scarlet honours drest.” 
Cowper. 
The gardens, too, are full of the freshness and beauty of morning. 
There the rose breathes her delicate fragrance, that dies not with her 
summer of life, but clings still to her leaves, though scattered and wafted 
whérévér the winds list. There 
“ The lilac—(various in array, how white, 
Now sanguine... . .. asif 
Studious of ornament, yet unresolved 
Which hue she most approved, she chose them all,)"— 


loads the air with fragrance. And there, 


** Copious of flowers, the woodbine, pale and wan, 

But well compensating her sickly looks 

With never-cloying odours,” 
clings like weakness to the wall. The jessamine throws “ wide her 
elegant sweets.” Sweet peas flutter like various-winged butterflies 
ready for flight. Blue-bells seem to swing silently in the air—to our ears, 
but, perhaps, to beings better endowed, with finer perceptions, and 
organs more delicately tuned, are ringing an aérial peal. The foxgloves 
—with whom the bees love to wrestle—bloom, and invite them to the 
amorous war. Pinks throw far and wide their clove-scented breath ; and 
every flower of the field and the “ trim garden” has arrayed itself in 
all its glories, to welcome and do honour to the Morn! 

And now the voice of Song is heard warbling again: the lark is an- 

theming the sun: the thrush is 
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‘‘ Singing of summer in full-throated ease :” 


the blackbird whistles in the copse, and pauses often td héar a brother 
whistler in{the distance, answering him : the cuckoo blows his fluty notes 
again, and again the schoolboy 


“ Starts, his cufious voice to hear, 
Atid imitates his lay :” 


rooks, clamouring in their play, with their harsh discords make sweet 
harmony ; and all is beauty, health, and joy. 

The early morning is a time for thoughts of love and hope: it cdmes 
like a return of youth to age, and of re-awakened life to all, To enjo 
the first fresh hours of a spring or a summer day is like having watch 
the youth of somé remarkable man. | 

To town-born men, unused to “ the sweet rural life,’’ how delicious 
—almost delitious—a pleasure is early rising, and early walking abroad 
in the country, in the mornings of June, and its sweét sister summer 
months !—that is, if ever they had, or have, any love for the beauties 
of this beautiful world—any longing to enjoy them. How the eyes of 
thé town-prisoned man dwell on them, and grow the mote enamoured 
of their loveliness the more they gaze on them! How his dulled spirits 
dance !—his heart, contracted with the constricting cares of life, expands 
and takes in all! How his chilled affections warm! How youth, and 
its first, fresh, free feelings are remembered !—the middle years of life 
and its growing wants and providences for to-morrow, conitemplated 
with calm, contented cheerfulness !—his coming age looked forward to 
with hope of a green and autumn-like decline—there, where he stands 
adthiring and wondering at the natural beauties of this earth, or in some 
spot as beautiful—as English—as home-loved—as patriot-thought in- 
spiting, complacent, and serene! 

Men in health, with unexhausted hopes, feel thus. But ah! to the 
sick man, new risen from what he feared would he the bed of death,— 
or to him whose fate is sealed—whom hope will no longer flatter with 
fair promises of life,—-how does the exceeding loveliness of early da 
touch him to the heart! His eyes trickle with tears—not sorrowful, 
not selfish,—tears sanctified with love—love for the few most dear to 
him, whom he must leave, and love for all, as brethren. If there is one 
tear of selfish sorrow mingling in his melancholy pleasure in the vernal 
pleasures speaking, singing, and shining around him, it is that he has 
wasted the rome yeats of life in idle or poor, empty entertainments, 
which, now that they are remembered, will not bear measuring for one 
moment with the pleasures which surround him—awaken him too late— 
speak to him when it is sorrowful to hear them—and make the few, 
brief, hurrying hours of his decline “ full of troubles.” Oh what 
beauty does he behold in all things ! 


“ Straight Ais eye has caught new pleasures 
As the landscape round it measures !” 


What music and what happiness does he hear in the song of the birds, 
‘* Bidding the Morn good-morrow!” 


The winds sing AZolian harmonies in his ear. The lowing of the distant 
kine touches him as if an a breathed deep diapasons through some 
tremblifig abbéy. Even the inharmonious clamouring of rooks and daws 
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is music unto him: their migratory flights far forward—their playful 
cirelings round about their old home-trees, are graceful in his pal he 
mavis sings not idly—sings not to himself, for his own pleasure: his 
heart—that knows what joy is by its own sorrow—hears his song echoed 
through all its many dreary chambers, and answers.to his joy with a 
delicious sadness, almést as sweet as joy. The bold blackbird espies him, 
“ Brushing with ¢rembling steps the dews away,’ 
and ceases not to sing, he looks so gentle. The lark hovers over his 
head—bowed down with broken health and heavy spirits—like the dove 
that fluttered above the heads of those baptized ones who stood weeping 
in the sacred waters of Jordan—and lures his wetting eyes, and so- 
lemnizéd thoughts, and prayerful aspirations up to Heaven—“ the world 
shut out,”’ forgotten, and forgiven. 

We think pothing of a day, whether spent idly or usefully; and yet 
of what importance may not that day have been to the world !—little 
perhaps to ourselves, but great in the history of the interests of man. It 
may have changed the fate of nations—have broken the chains of 
bondage of a noble but enslaved people—and have thrown down the altars 
of an unknown god, and laid the foundation of temples to be built to the 
true God. It may have changed the dynasties of centuries, and raised 
the throne of a new dynasty which shall reign for as many more. It 
may have given to the waiting world another Shakspeare—a Homer— 
a Milton; or it may have snatched away from a delighted people a 
Scott—a Goetlie—a Byron. The fame of such noble men with noble 
memories is the work of many single days’ making, but a few short 
years; and yet the labour of their brief lives will live through ages, and 
be, perhaps, as lasting as the world they adorned, The mighty “Iliad” 
was the labour of many single days, no doubt ; but that labour has out- 
lived many centuries, and may outlive far more—live till Time himself 
is dying, and Fame is silencing. We wonder at the hundred volumes 
forming the collected writings of a Voltaire or a Scott; but these were 
but the labours of men who made good use of their days. ‘‘ No day 
without a line ” was a poor wish and a lazy task for the poet who de- 
sired it: a line a day would make but a small show at the year’s end; 
and yet a few years so employed might give the idle dog, who wished 
only so much, a great name and an immortality. All the claims which 
Gray the poet has upon Fame are fifty pages, of twenty-eight lines each, 
—noble lines, it is true, but they do not seem much, nor the labour of 
many at : yet who would not jump to have his reputation as a poet ? 
Goldsmith’s exquisite genius for poetry—if the mine had been more 
worked—lies in almost as small a compass : Collins’s in less; and who 
would not Wish to be either Collins or Goldsmith, and take the melan- 
choly insanity of the one, or the “ in wit a man—simplicity a child ” 
of the other, into the bargain? When, even by a line a day, such re- 

utations as these may possibly be made in so short a tine as three or 
ur years, days are evidently valuable, and should not be idly wasted. 

There was a day when not a brick or stone of this gigantic city of 
ours was seen standing in what must then have been a solitary wilder- 
ness: ere the following day had been scored down in the long account 
of Time, a little hut, huddled together with mud, and reeds, and piled-up 
stones—the foundation-house, the nut and nucleus of this greatest city 
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of the world—stood on the northern shore of the. unfrequented Thames, 
upon whose waters then, perhaps, no other voyagers were seen floating 
but the beautiful wild swan and her dusky cygnets:: these having pa 

along, the silence and solitude of the green shores and the wild waters 
were unbroken for many, many days. The sun—* the beneficial sun”’ 
—passed over the dreary scene; and not an eye turned to look upon 
him, and hail and bless him, and smile because he smiled. The storm 
swept over the waves and rushed into the forest lining its shores, and 
not a Creature breathing human breath shrunk from its severities. The 
wild gull laughed and leaped to meet the stérm, and soared and sank, 
and circled around the melancholy scene; and not even an echo an- 
swered to its scteam. The wolf visited its waters, and having drank his 
fill, retreated back into the sombre depths of the wilderness, and once 
more hunted for his prey. Night came, and no reverential eye was 
lifted up to heaven from that silent shore, unknown to man, or, if known, 
untrodden by his foot. No voice of prayer or praise went up to the 
Eternal Throne, at the solemn coming on of the darkness of night, or at the 
glorious diffusion of the golden splendours of returning day. The silence 
there —the human silence—had never spoken or sung a syllable to God. 
The wild boar, and the bear, and the wolf cried to each other in savage 
communion, answering threat with threat. The human hum had not 
been heard there—the human joy+the human sigh—the human 
groan. The human tear had never fallen there—the human heart had 
not shuddered and shrunk away from the hard, unfeélitig-touch of hu- 
man hands: it had not'sunk slowly under a sorrow without tears; it 
had not shut up its griefs, or shed them inwardly in the imconsolable 
breast where they were born. Oppressed and overladen, it had not 
broken in ‘sullen silence, and “ died and made no sign.” The 
only hum heard there was that of the wild bee: the only tear that 
of the Summer rain ; the only moan. that of the melancholy wind, wail- 
ing through the woods in Autumn; the only sullenness that of surly 
Winter. Hard-hearted Wealth- and harder- Poverty had not 
feared and hated each other. Insolent Pride had not trodden Humility 
down. Human love, pity, hope, fear, despair, famine, sickness, sorrow, 
and pain had never visited that sylvan shore, and knew it not. It was 
a savage, solitary corner of this wide Eden the earth, with no weak 
Adam and frail Eve dwelling ‘therein, to make its once-loved garden 
unlovely in the eyes of Heaven. Sin and the serpent guile had not 
defiled, deflowered, and deformed it. Death had not dug a grave in its 
undisturbed dust to cover and conceal the murdered victims of his destruc- 
tive hand. The beautiful land was innocent—unstained—unblemished 
—and unashamed. Angels—if ever they visited this earth—alighted 
there, and found their heavenly natures unaffronted by any signs of sin. 
The Seasons paused in their fast flight about the world, and warmed the 
sterile, Sarah-womb of the uncultivated ground, and it was fruitful. 
The wild birds warbled there, and met not man, their deadliest enemy. 
The yee mam oak knew no leveller but the storm. The forest 
and grass flowers increased‘and.multiplied, unforbidden and untrodden 
by the hand and foot of man. The wild bees harvested. their honey, 
and lived unrobbed of the reward of their hard, toils. ‘The fishes bred 
in the unvisited waters, and knew no death but Nature’s. Nature— 
the tender mother of all—fish, wild beast, insect, reptile, tree, and 
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flower—-looked lovingly on the lonely spot, and kept and guarded it 
awhile from desecrating Man, He discovered it, and all its virgin 
charms were violated. 

But if human errors and passions, and the sorrows their consequences, 
had not stained and desecrated a spot of earth still sacred to unashamed 
Nature-—still unyiolated and unpolluted by man, her only unfilial off- 
apring nel nes had human virtues made it acceptable to Heayen ; 
(for notwithstanding all that there is of bad, aad the great amount of 
it, there is still a greater amount of good among mankind,) The dear 
domestic virtues and “ the mild charities of life’? had not inhabited 
there, and drawn the angels dawn to watch over and mingle unawares 
among men; to “ bless their doors from nightly harm ;”? to walk with 
them unseen, but not unfelt ; to talk with them in whispers, and whis- 
pers not unheard. Abundant-bosomed Charity, with her ever-giving 

art and hand, had not repaired there, Loye—sexual, paternal, and 
maternal, filial, sisterly, and brotherly loye—all springing from one 
sacred affection—had not harboured there. Friendship, truth, honour, 
pertaathropy, patriotism, justice, religion, and piety had not made it 

oly and dear to the hearts of men. The mighty Heart of a mighty 
Nation did not then beat there as the great centre of life of all its 
gigantic limbs. The Holy Name had never been uttered there with 
trembling solemnity. There no reverent knees had bent in humble 
worship ; there no stricken heart had poured its penitential sorrows. 
The winds only wailed upon the naked hill, where now, 

* Through long-drawn aisles and fretted vaults, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.” 

And yet the lifeless waste had a voice and a worship even imits silence 
and desolation, The ebbing and flowing waters praised Him who 
poured them from the hollow of His hand. The valley, where they 
** glided at their own sweet will,’? laughed when He smiled down upon 
it, and it was praise, The forest, that “ shagged its shores with horrid 
shades,” untended and unpruned by any hand but His, sounded, with 
sea-like roar, deeply solemn symphonies in His praise. The reverend 
oaks bowed before Him who could have uprooted them with the least 
motion of His hand, The green leaves prattled like infant tongues in 
His praise, The lofty pines stooped their black heads in humble wor- 
shipof Him. The lowly grasses and grovelling herbage of the ground 
bent as His warming breath swept over them, and, rustling, sighed His 
praise, The cheerful light and melancholy shadows—the unsinning 
darkness and the unblushing day, praised Him. The wild birds sang 
of Him who fed them, and would not unpermitted let them fall. The 
unadmired, beautiful flowers breathed back the incense lent from 
heaven. All things that lived there every hour acknowledged, in their 
= and deaths, that all existence is the breath of God, and praised 

im, 

Such was once the spot where London is now. A single day broke 
in upon its sacred seclusion and beautiful desolation: Man planted his 
foot there, and cried, “‘ This land is mine!’’ and took possession, and 
has kept it undisputed. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF GRIMALDI, 


Tue retirement of a favourite actor lessens the shock we receive at 
hearing he is no more: the termination of his public, is a proper pre- 
cursor to the close of his actual life. Painful as it was to witness the 
tenacity with which Bannister clung, as it were, to the lamps after the 
last syllable of his adieu was spoken ; egoniging as that instant was to 
actor and auditor, it was compensated by beholding that fine old map, 
oer after year, contesting with Time and Gout. Quick, whom we knew 
or twenty years after he had ceased to make the metropolis merry, was 
a comedy to us still; but Emery, torn from the stage in the heyday of 
life, and but a few days after we had been wrought up to that agon 
that we delight in by his Giles, his death came as a heart blow, whic 
stunned, i than saddened us. 

Since the death of Kemble (1823) “ star after star ’’ has “* decayed,” 
Johnstone, Munden, Emery, Knight, Mathews (a theatre in himself), 
Blanchard, Fawcett, Powell (poor old Powell, that unpretending piece 
of kindly humanity), Pope, Bannister, Elliston, Xean, Wewitzer, 
Incledon ; the queen of tragedy, all, all in the narrow house, whilst 
Young, C, Kemble, and J one have retired, and Liston threatens to do 
so. Death has gathered in his harvest, and the last stroke of his sickle 
struck down the Clown—the laughter-loving, inimitable Grimaldi. About 
nine years since he bade farewell to his patrons ; for some years his health 
had been such that the public felt his retirement as a boon, for who 
could make merry, whilst the actor writhed ? During his latter perform- 
ances he had frequently suffered intense agony: his farewell was there- 
fore divested of the pain of parting; and his death, after he had for 
nine ps ceased to’act, was to the many an event naturally looked for, 
sighe over a moment, and dismissed, ot so, we apprehend, however, 
with your genuine playgoer; and there are such even yet. Kemble had 
his idolaters, Kean his partizans ; but neither of them had been the first 
loves of their admirers. Grimaldi had taken possession of all our hearts 
in the days of hoops and holland pinafores; we had shared in all his 
frolics ere we had entered three syllables, or knew the name of tragedy. 
Grimaldi was a household word ; it was the short for fun, whim, fick, 
and atrocity,—that is to say, clown-atrocity, crimes that delight us. 

Kemble we looked upon as one of the gentlemen in Tooke’s Pan- 
theon, and thought he talked like Milton (which we heard many years 
hefore we could possibly comprehend a word of it.) Had he entered 
in the flesh the house of our father, we should have stood aJl the while 
he was in the room, and never have dared to speak ; had we seen his 
cloak hanging in the hall, it would have awed us; but Grimaldi the 
big boy (for he was no more) was of us—our familiar ; his sports were 
ours ; how well he played at hoop! We had no more respect for his 
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talents, or him, than we had for Bob Boochey in the lower form: but 
we loved him, yearned for him, wanted to : Sond in his doings; felt a 
little volcano raging within us whilst he was trating his atrocities. 
“ He’ll be found out!” and we clasped our tiny hands till the nails cut 
into the palms: no, he’s safe, and away goes the monstrous booty into 
that leviathan pocket of his, that receptacle of all sorts of edibles, and 
occasionally af lestilen full of boiling water, and even lighted candles. 
Reader, have the cares of this railroad-making world obliterated from 
thy mind what the boys in our time called “ doing pacs?”’ The etymology 
of the phrase is unknown, but it inferred the doing something that no 
other boy would dare attempt. Now, Grimaldi, we thought, could do 
anybody's “ pacs,”’ ay, even Bonaparte’s, whom we heard was a clever 
fellow, too, but a great scoundrel. 

We would have lent all our toys, shared all our cakes with Joey; and 
if ue had tricked us, could scarcely have been angry with him; he was 
better than the Boy’s Own Book ; he was the boy’s own actor. Comedy 
made easy to the meanest capacity, portable pleasantry; he had things 
in common with us from the frill round his neck even to the subligaculz 
without braces, but buttoned on to the jacket like our own. We never 
believed that Grimaldi was a man: he was associated in our mind with 
plum-pudding ; for at Christmas we ate the one, and saw the other; and 
we retained our relish for the sweets of both to the last. He has gone 
who had his “ain green nook ” in every one’s early dramatic recollec- 
tions, who was mixed up with every man’s remembrancers of boyhood ; 
he has had the best of all of us; he has skimmed the cream from the 
(now) mere milk of our adorations. 

Joseph’Grimaldi (for he had a Christian and surname, and, moreover, 
godfathers and godmothers) was born, after the ancient fashion, on the 
18th December, 1779 (the year that robbed the world of Garrick) ; he 
was the son of Signor Grimaldi, whom a few, very few, old Londoners 
affect to remember. He originally came to England in the suite of 
Queen Charlotte, as a dentist; and as he had been in earlier years a 
member of a saltatory troop, it is not very extraordinary to find him in 
1764 practising as ip Aas instead of a dentist. He was a low humor- 
ist ; and, in those days of practical joking, thought a very clever fellow ; 
but his inability to make himself clearly understood by the million 
enabled Follet, Delpini, &c. &c., to get a hold upon public favour, and 
he ceased to attract. In 1787 three great theatrical events occurred : 
Braham made his debit as asinger ; Kean his, as an inhabitant of this 
breathing world ; and Signor Grimaldi died: little Joey, the son, was 
already an established member of the Thespian profession, having 
made his first appearance as the infant, in the serious pantomime of 
* Robinson Crusoe,” on the 26th December 1781, being then exactly 
two years and eight days old. Of his infantine efforts we need not 
speak: he had the merit of silence, which, as his father said, “‘ vas 

t doings in a mere baby ting.”” The year his father died we find 

im, as Master Grimaldi, cutting rather an important figure in the ballet 
entitled “* Le Champs de Mars.” From this time he progressed, dancing 
in ballets, going on in groups, doing little parts, &c. &c., until 1800, 
when Dubois (we think) quarrelled, and left Drury; and Grimaldi got 
the character of the Ursa-fed young gentleman in that delicious nursery 
story, Valentine and Orson. In this character he displayed mind; it 
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Was not a mere dévelopmeént of muscular power, bit an evolverhent Uf 
an ‘intellect subdued, but not destroyed, by ignorance. “Grimaldi Was 
flow considéred somebody : hé had, two years before, taken unto’ him 
a wife, Miss Hughes, sister to one ‘of the proprietors of Vauxhall; an 
he was making his way to a very respectable station in the profession, 
when the sud dn Weath of his wife brought ‘on a nervous affliction; a 
mental despondency, that perfectly paralysed his powers: this malady 
was hereditary ; his father was a wanderer amid churchyards, and “en- 
téertained a horror of death truly awful. : deter gt 
The attentions of Grimaldi’s sister did much to dispel his gloom, and 
in 1802 he again married. Miss Bristow, his second choice, was an 
amiable woman, and, happy with her, he really went to work to’ make 
his way to fame. Follett, Delpini, Laurent, &c. &c. filled up the list of 
comic pantomimists, and Grimaldi’s inclination was to matter of more 
serious method; in addition to which he was no tumbler, and could 
not contend for a moment with various members of Astley’s corps in 
contortions and leaping. Johannot and Decastro made it perilous’ for 
him to attempt comic singing. Lalouette and Morcerot could, to quote 
the phraseology of the day, ‘* dance his head off:”” he therefore was 
content to play second fiddle, and now-and-then in the provinces do a 
little in the comic way. Years rolled on. Laurent saved money, took 
the Lyceum, and lost it; Delpini got old and cramped ; Johannot'drank 
harder, and sang worse than heretofore; young Astley began to find 
grey mingling in his ringlets; Follett had a fatal fall, and a clown was 
wanting. Seizing the mollia tempora fandi, he obtained the appoint- 
ment of Fool to the metropolis. ; | 
We pass over much intermediate matter*, and come to 1809, when 
* Mother Goose” put the town in good humour, and Mr. Harris in 
ecstasies. From that moment he did what he liked with the town. Like 
Bannister, it was long ere he could be persuaded to venture a song ; but 
when he did, he created a style that had no precursor, and can have no 
imitator. ‘“ Tippitywitchet”? was originally given by himin “ Bang 
up, or Harlequin Prime,’’ we think, in 1810—* What will Mrs. Grundy 
say ??’—“ The Man ran away with the Monument ”—“ London now is 
out. of Town ”—‘ Sir Gooseberry Gimcrack ”—‘“ Mr. Fog‘and his 
Daughter ”’—“ Bazaars ”’—“* Hot Codlings ”’—‘** Will Putty,”’—are a 
few among the many. Reeve, for many years, and after him Whitaker, 





* In 1792, a pantomime (mostly serious) entitled “ The Savages,’’ was produced 
— The Dwarf, Master Grimaldi. 

Same year, in a burletta entitled “ Master’s Holiday,” we find the character of 
Jacky Suds, Master Grimaldi. | 

1793. Ballet of action, “ The Sans Culottes”—Le Sans Culotte, Master Gri- 
maldi. 

1794. “ The Mandarin,” a pantomime—Lacquey, Master Grimaldi. 

1796. “The Spirit of the Grotto ’—Slang, Master Grimaldi. 

one pantomime, “ Venus’ Girdle ’’—Old Woman (with part: of aglee), Master 
Grimaldi. fia 

“ The Talisman,” another pantomime—The Hag Morad, Master Grimaldi. __ 

1797. “The Mountain of Misery,” pantomime—Old Man in Love, Mr. Gri- 
maldi. : 

In 1790, Master Grimaldi played at the Dog and Duck, in St. George's Fields, 
then a sort of minor theatre a /a Sadler’s Wells. It stood upon the site of New 
esi and was ultimately suppressed through the management of the proprietors 
of Vauxhall. 
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furnished the music for these effusions. They were unique. Those 
who never heard him cannot be made to understand how words so 
utterly destitute of humour and music, so entirely guiltless of merit, 
could have been rendered effective. So, however, it was; for Grim- 
aldi’s song was always the choicest morsel of the night. 

After the year 1820 infirmities began to do their work upon the once 
Herculean frame of the clown. He introduced his son (J. S. Grimaldi) 
to the public; and year after year he gave up the heavy work to his 
descendant. In 1825 he evidently became too stiff for a night’s per- 
formance, and though he struggled against nature a while, all proved 
vain, and in 1828 he took his farewell. It was the 17th of March—a 
day devoted by the Irish portion of the metropolis to frolics at which 
prudence does not preside ; but Saffron Hill abjured its devotions to its 

atron saint, and emptied itself into Sadler’s Wells’ yard. At one o’clock 
in the day more people were assembled than the house could hold, and 
when the doors were opened the place was choked up at one rush. The 
performances were, a melodram by T. Dibdin, entitled “ The Sixes, or 
the Fiend,” in which Grimaldi sustained his original character of Hock, 
a drunken soldier: he was unequal to the exertion necessary to the 
pepepenes of clown, and wisely avoided the attempt. In this drama 

e sang a duet with his son, which was honoured with a double encore. 
“* Humphrey Clinker” followed, and the entertainments concluded 
with a grand masquerade, in which all the pantomime performers of 
the day appeared. Previously to the close of the latter, Grimaldi came 
forward in full dress, and delivered his farewell in the following 
words :— 


* LapIgs AND GENTLEMEN, 


“T appear before you this evening for the last time. Doubtless there 
are many persons present who are of opinion that I am a very aged man. 
I have now an opportunity of convincing them of the contrary. I was born 
on the 18th of December, 1779, consequently on the 18th of last December 
I was 48: at the early age of three years I was introduced by my father at 
this theatre. [Loud applause.] Ever since that period I have held a situ- 
ation in this establishment: yes, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have been con- 
cerned at this theatre five and forty years. [Cheers.] By strict attention, 
perseverance, and exertion, did I arrive at the top of my profession; and 
proud am I to acknowledge oft times have been honoured by your smiles, 
approbation, and support: itis now three years since I have taken a regular 
engagement, owing to extreme and dangerous indisposition : with patience 
have I waited, hoping that my health might be re-established, and that I 
might again meet your smile, but I am sorry to say there is little or no 
alteration, therefore it would be folly in me to hope ever more to return to 
my professional duties. Judge then, Ladies and Gentlemen, could I leave 
this theatre without returning my patrons and the public grateful thanks 
for all the favours I have received ?. Impossible. [Loudly reiterated plaudits. ] 
Therefore at this moment I beg they will accept them. I have now (ere I 
depart) but one, one dreadful word to utter— FAREWELL. God bless you all ! 
may you and yours ever enjoy the greatest earthly blessing, is the sincerest 
wish of—[here he became much affected, and the conclusion of the sentence 
was lost in sympathy and applause. } 

*“One word more,” he continued; “the proprietors have handsomel 
begged my acceptance of the theatre for this evening gratuitously. [Bravo !] 
The performers, the gentlemen of the band,—in fact the whole establishment 
have in like manner contributed their services. 1 cannot leave without ex- 
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ing m teful thanks for this mark of respect, and I hope I shall ever 
acknow edge the obligation even with my latest breath, er more, Fare- 
well*, 

To say this was received with every manifestation of sympathy were 
to say nothing ; it was received with a demonstration of affection un- 
exampled in our recollection of leave-taking. As he concluded, his 
brethren encircled him ; the scene drew off, and discovered variegated 
lamps arranged in the words— 

“ Grimacpi’s FargeweELt.” 

The companions of “his toils, his feelings, and his fame,” led the poor 
subdued invalid into the green-room, where he wept aloud with an in- 
tensity of suffering that it was painful to witness and impossible to 
alleviate. He had promised to distribute his farewell garments amang 
his brethren, but was wholly unfitted for the task; he was conveye 
home in a state of affliction that created the most lively fears amongst 
those most intimate and dearly connected with him. 

On the morning after his benefit Mr. Grimaldi’s house was literally 
besieged by persons complaining of the deprivation they had suffered 
in not being able to give their favourite a parting cheer, and he was 
urged to take another farewell at the King’s Theatre. After much dis- 
cussion amid his friends this idea was abandoned, partly because, he said, 
“T can’t scream” (Anglic? vocalise) “ there, because I’m no opera 
singer,” and partly because he wished to end his career where he had 
commenced it. At Drury, therefore, he took his second and last benefit, 
on the 27th June, 1828: he played clown in T. Dibdin’s burlesque of 
“Harlequin Hoax ;”’ his exertions were confined to one scene, the cele- 
brated one, called the Barber’s Shop, in which, though infirmity com- 
pelled him to sit in a chair whilst enacting it, he was as tran- 
scendent as ever. His entrée was the signal for a shout enough to 
rend the roof: he stood up, his knees tottering, and every feature 
of his face convulsed. Mr. Harley attempted to run on to assist 
him, but was restrained by young Grimaldi, who knew that his father 
had taxed his energies for a last effort, and that those energies would not 
desert him. After playing the scene as no one but himself could play it, 
he retired, and shortly after re-appeared for the last time. His address 
was shorter, and delivered with more firmness than on the former occa- 
sion : he alluded to his infirmity, “ the result of labour, not of years,” and 
said those who had witnessed the best efforts of his manhood should not 
be annoyed by the imbecility of his “* premature old age.”” When he con- 
cluded, he stood at the lamps swaying to and fro as if fascinated, rooted 
to the spot, until Mr. Harley forced his way on, and taking the veteran 
by the hand, half led, half carried him from the stage. To that gentleman 
Ms presented his buckles, as a “ remembrance for his kindness to poor 
old Joe !” 

From that period he retired to a cottage near Woolwich, and estranged 
himself from the bustling, busy scenes in which he had once been first 
in the throng. Sorrows assailed him there: his son’s irregularities were 





* In a letter toa friend, (Mr. C. Lawrence) in which he gives a copy of his speech, 
he says, “ The waving of hats, handkerchiefs, &c., cannot be described by pen, ink, 
and paper—only those who witnessed can have any idea of it: when I said the 
proprietors had given the theatre gratis, a gentleman in the boxes said, ‘ So they 
ought, and a pension besides.’ ” 

2c 2 
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a fertile source of annoyance, and at length that unfortunate young man 
ended a life of licentiousness by falling down stairs in a house of ques- 
tionable reputation: he never recovered the injuries he sustained, but 
died in 1832, aged 30. This was a blow from which his father never 
recovered : it was followed about two years since by the loss of his wife, 
on which he left Woolwich and took a house in Southampton Street, 
Pentonville: there he saw the few friends who had not forgotten “ the 
cripple in his loneliness :” there would he recall the mirthful scenes— 
never, never to be renewed! To get through the long evenings a soli- 
tary invalid knows, he usually visited “The Marquis of Cornwallis,” 4 
respectable tavern in that street. As he had lost all power of loco- 
motion, the landlord was wont to carry him on his back to and fro. In 
the parlour of that establishment he told his tales and cracked his jokes 
up to, and inclusive of, the night prior to his decease. On the Ist of 
June last he was carried from the house we have alluded to to that of 
his cousin, Mr. Arthur: there he supped, and from thence was taken 
home (i. e. next door), was assisted into bed, apparently in perfect 
health ; about 12 o’clock a deep groan made his attendant hurry to his 
apartment: he was gasping for breath, and gave frightful indications of 
the last struggle of humanity: shortly afterwards Grimaldi was no more. 
An inquest was held on the body, which was afterwards consigned to the 
grave in the churchyard of Pentonville chapel, where he lies at the foot 
of the resting-place of Charles, brother to Thomas Dibdin. 

In the foregoing pages we have abstained from statements that were 
not fully substantiated: what remains to be mentioned regarding him 
comes from sources the authenticity of which we have no right to im- 
pugn. Mr. T. Dibdin, who knew Grimaldi well for forty years, “ never 
knew his mother ;’’ and has, in his “Recollections” we think, expressly 
declared his ignorance upon this subject. She was a Mrs. Brooker, and 
engaged as a figurante at Sadler’s Wells in 1778. There seems some 
reason to believe that she and Signor Grimaldi dispensed with hymeneal 
ceremonies at the time of their intimacy; and what became of her we 
have not been able to ascertain. She had four children, Joseph and 
John, and two daughters, afterwards Mrs. Williamson and Mrs. Good- 
win: only one of the latter is, we believe, surviving. John Grimaldi 
ran away, and went to sea: all traces of him were lost, when, about 
1801, he suddenly made his appearance at the stage-door of Drury Lane, 
and asked for his brother: he was warmly welcomed, and Joseph bade 
him “ make his house his home.’”? John agreed to do so, and was to 
comé bag and baggage on the following day; but he failed to call, and 
from that moment to the day of his death Grimaldi never gained tidings 
ofshis only brother. 

Unable to partake in the doings of the theatre, Mr. Grimaldi retained 
his love for the: profession, his good-fellowship with the professors. 
Sadler’s Wells was sacred ground with him. Whilst he retained the 
use of his limbs he was wont to wander up and down beside the tall 
yt and the narrow river, and cogitate upon his by-gone glories. 

sike his father, he had a strong tendency to melancholy associations ; 
and he would (especially if “ fooled to the top of his bent” by any in- 
considerate friend) enumerate the performers who “ had been and were 
not;”” the scenes and adventures that he had taken part in, in that 
theatre, until tears drowned his speech. The last time he ever. visited 
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this place was on the 29th of January, 1837, when, for a benefit, he 
was requested to become an auditor; and it was announced that “ the 

rformances would be under the patronage of the veteran Grimaldi.” 

is name was not forgotten amid the worthies of Clerkenwell: a full 
house honoured the announcement: he sat on the back seat of a private 
box, and it was generally believed that he was not present. This created 
considerable dissatisfaction. In the pantomime, however, a duet, written 
by Mr. Copping, and sung by the Clown and Jim Crow, called the 
attention of the auditors to the hero of the evening. The following 
colloquy, or something like it, occurred :— 

CLown. 
Prithee tell me, Master Crow, 
Why you look so full of glee ? 


Jim Crow. 
Why ? coss our old friend Joe 
I’m delighted there to see ! 
No sooner were the words uttered and the performer’s finger pointed at 
the box, than every eye was turned to the hiding-place of the retired 
actor. In another verse the Clown proposed— 
Now he’s here, to welcome him 
With a hearty three-times-three ! 

The auditors responded, and “ the shout rent the skies.”” Assisted by 
a friend, poor Grimaldi crawled to the front of the box, and, as soon as 
silence could be procured, faltered out his thanks. “ Ladies and gen- 
' tlemen,” he said, “ never in my theatrical career (nearly half a century) 
did I feel more grateful, more honoured, than now: my heart is too full. 
I feel, ladies and gentlemen, this affectionate kindness. I [He here 
burst into tears, and was supported by Mr. Arthur and another gentle- 
man, but rallied; and continued nearly as follows:]—You may judge 
the feelings of one who has travelled through the world of pantomime, 
and reached the declining years of life without losing one jot of his 
enthusiasm, though shorn of all his strength. This event, this honour 
was unexpected by me ;' but it is cheering, it is grateful to my heart,— 
and in that heart will it be remembered until I cease to be. Years 
have passed since I- had the honour of addressing you, and this is, in 
all probability, the last time. - [Cries of ‘ No, no:’ during the uproar 
of applause his friends tried to re-assure him, but he shook his head 
despondingly.] Had I been prepared for this, I should have endea- 
voured to acquit myself more creditably. I came but to oblige the 
manager, and to look once more on scenes which [He again paused, 
and then, throwing his arms out towards the house, hastily cried }—God 
bless you !—God bless you all!”” He was taken to the back of the box” 
amid deafening cheers; the performers, who were assembled in a line on 
the stage, listening with profound attention to his address, and joining 
heartily in the cheering that it elicited. His dream was done ; it had 
no further change. 

A great many errors have crept into the public prints respecting him. 
Amid other things, it has been asserted that he was the pupil of Du 
Bois. Nature was his only mistress, and he often said—“ In my early 
years my father gave me a broad-sword and a guinea, and sent me into 
the world to seek as best I might.”’ In Lodoiska he was, when about 
eighteen, one of the chief combatants; and, in the last scene, obtained 
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some celebrity for fighting to the last on a parapet when the castle is. in 
flames, then rushing through them in mad desperation, and leaping over 
a high balustrade to the stage. On alighting there, he encounters fresh 
foes, and fought crawling on the ground, representing the contortion of 
one injured by fire. (This crawling fight, by-the-by, Kean afterwards 
very successfully imitated in Richard the Third.) 

Mr. Grimaldi was petulant, and suffered under nervous irritation and 
morbid sensibility : except Mr. Mathews, we never met with a performer 
so nervous: he had no self-reliance until he was in the heart*of his 
mystery, and then he had no fear. At the period of the demise of the 
late Duke of Gloucester, a friend paid the retired actor a visit: in the 
course of conversation the circumstance was alluded to :—* For,’’ said 
the visiter, who was himself an actor, “ calamity has closed the theatres, 
and I am rejoicing in a holiday upon this day of death.” Grimaldi fell 
back in his chair, and pointed to something covered up at the further 
end of the room; his power of articulation was temporarily gone, and 
his gestures were frantic. His friend removed a cloth at which he 
pointed, and found the bust of young Grimaldi. The bereaved father 
was at length relieved by tears, and exclaiming, “‘ It is, indeed, a day 
of death, for it is the anniversary of the demise of my poor boy,” gave 
way to the agony of grief: he was conveyed to his chamber, and did 
not quit it for some days. A similar accident awakening his sensibili- 
ties a few months prior to his death, superinduced a fit of apoplexy, 
from which, by prompt medical aid, he speedily recovered; but from 
that period a bell-wire was passed from Mr. Grimaldi’s bed-chamber 
into that of his cousin next door, that, if he should be subjected to a 
second attack in the night, he might be enabled to give the alarm. 

It has been stated in a low periodical, in which a heap of falsehood, 
purporting to be a life of the pantomimist, appeared, that he was an 
habitual drunkard. He was quite the reverse. Those who have been 
his constant companions for thirty years aver thatthey never beheld him 
under the influence of wine: he was certainly a huge feeder; but when 
the nature of his labours is taken into consideration, this will not create 
surprise. Pantomimists and singers eat more than other people; the 
exhaustion attendant upon their exertions being much greater than that 
to which any other performers are subjected. 

In his provincial tours Grimaldi was always fortunate. On one oc- 
casion, in three or four weeks, he realised 1000/. On his return to 
town he invested it in the funds in the name of his wife, presenting it 
to her for his “ welcome home.’? On another tour be employed his 
profits in the purchase of the shares he held until his death in Sadler’s 
Wells theatre. He was careful, it may also be said, penurious, in his habits: 
he was like Bottom the Weaver, “ slow of study,”’ taking five or six 
weeks to mellow himself in one of his songs. Until he had become so, 
he used to bring in a large sheet, on which the words were inscribed, 
and, to use his own phrase, “‘ ax their leave to sing it to paper.” This 
was his constant custom at the Islington, but he never did so at Covent 
Garden Theatre. He for many years played Clown, first at Sadler’s 
Wells, and then hurried to Covent Garden in a hackney coach, where 
he played Clown a second time ; and, on one occasion, he added to these 
two efforts the performance of the same character at the Circus on the 
same evening. No strength could have borne up against such assaults ; 
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and Grimaldi’s early decrepitude was no doubt induced by too great 
muscular exertion, and by colds caught night after night, whilst in 
transitu from one playhouse to the other. 

It never appears to enter into the calculations of the multitude that 
performers are mere men and women; and the most stupendous efforts, 
made nightly, remain quite unappreciated by the public. Those who 
have seen Kean supported at the wing through a long part, and at the 
close of it wrapped up in a fur cloak, and put to bed ;—those who re- 
member Munden acting, when, from gout, he could not walk when off 
the stage, though, from some mysterious principle of dramatic excite- 
ment, he managed to do so on it ;--those who have seen Grimaldi 
rubbed down after coming off from each scene, “ to get the knots out of 
his legs,”’ or Gouffé, Mazurier, Parsloe, &c., lying panting on their 
faces, between each effort, whilst barley water was poured down their 
throats ;—those persons will well know that the sicknesses from which 
actors too often suffer are caused, not by indiscretions, but by their 
duties calling for more exertions than their frames can bear*. 

An attempt to describe Mr. Grimaldi’s Clown has always proved a 
failure : his humour could not be tied down to pen, ink, and paper ; it 
was an essence too subtle to yield to mere phraseology. His eyes, large, 
globular, and sparkling; rolled in a riot of joy; his mouth, capacious, 
yet with a never-ending power of extension, could convey all sorts of 
physical enjoyment and distaste; his nose was not the mere bowsprit 
appendage we find that respectable feature to be in general: it was a 
vivacious excrescence capable of exhibiting disdain, fear, anger, even 
joy. We think we see him now screwing it on one side; his eyes, 
nearly closed, but twinkling forth his rapture; and his tongue a little 
extended in the fulness of his enjoyment; his chin he had a power of 
lowering, we will not say to what button of his waistcoat, but certainly 
the drop was an alarming one. 

It always appeared to us that Grimaldi moved his ears; and this, 
anatomically speaking, is not an impossibility. Be it as it may, the way 
in which he drew down his lower jaw on any sudden surprise gave this 
effect to the auricular organs. Speech would have been thrown away 
in his performance of Clown ; every limb of him had a language. What 
eloquent legs were his! Look at him approaching that cottage of 
gentility; THE man is changed: see how he stands looking at the 
window, at which hangs a bonnet: his back is toward you; but it tells 
the tale, the lady within is to be won. Look how he bends towards the 
balcony—Romeo in red and white: see how mincingly he puts forth 
his foot, and passes his hand over his garments; he must woo in 
another shape; he turns round in utter bewilderment; anon a boy 
passes—he plays at marbles with him, first for money, then for his 
jacket ; he wins it: a dandy passes—he abstracts his coat tails: a 
miller—he steals a sack: he has stolen yonder chimney-pot, and made 
a hat; taken that dandizette’s shawl, and converted it into a waistcoat; 
the sack becomes white ducks; the tails render the jacket a coat; a 
cellar-door iron ring forms an eye-glass; and he moves, an admirable 
caricature of the prevailing fashion of the day. 





* Poor Parsons gasped through all his characters. For years he was slowly dying 
of asthma. Kemble suffered intensely from the same cause; yet I have heard the 
one called a drunkard, and George Colman vilified the other for eating opium, 
which he did, to allay a while the agony under which he suffered. 
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Then, was there ever such a coach-builder? Go to school, Mr. 
Houlditch ; for, with a coal-scuttle and a few cheeses, Grimaldi would 
construct you a vehicle at a moment’s notice. Is his vegetable man un- 
forgotten ? He was no paltry humorist who conceived the notion of 
making a melon into a head, and turnips and radishes do the duty of 
hands and fingers. His love-making—what infinite variety in his ap- 
proaches! His boisterous freedom with the London fish-dealer ; his 
sailor-like jollity at Portsmouth ; his exquisite nonchalant air when at- 
tired as a dandy; and his undeniable all-overishness when, as Clown, he 
meant to impress, being suddenly smitten by the beauty of his fair en- 
slaver. It was all what we had an hundred times seen, without the 
innate ridiculousness of the things being made apparent to us. Gri- 
maldi had looked on the follies of humanity, and fairly turned the 
seamy side without. Then his treatment of that old man villainous, 
**yclept Pantaloon,”? whom, old and infirm as he is, no one pities at all, 
though he is treated by all the persons of the medley drama in a way 
that no elderly gentleman should be expected toendure. We applauded 
and rejoiced in those vices in Grimaldi that we hated in the Pantaloon ; 
here is a bone for your metaphysicians to pick: we were quite blind to 
the moral delinquency of Mons. Clown’s habits; he was a thief—we 
loved him, nevertheless; a coward, a most detestable coward—still we 
loved him: he was cruel, treacherous, unmanly, ungenerous, greedy, 
and the truth was not in him—yet, for all this, multiplied up to murder, 
if you would, we loved him, and rejoiced in his successes. Clown, 
(Grimaldi’s Clown we mean,) Punch, and Falstaff (Shakspeare can 
afford to be put in any company), are all darlings of our souls, though, 
if we reason about the matter, we find them to be all most incompre- 
hensible vagabonds. Grimaldi had certainly studied the gamut of 
merriment, and knew every note of its compass, and could discourse 
most excellent music. He was the finest practical satirist we ever 
had,—Hogarth in action*; during his day there were an hundred 
clever men, but no single Clown. Follett was a jumper only; Laurent 
was ingenious, not humorous; Bradbury was a man of great strength, 
but his was very dreary merriment; Kirby was too confined ; Bristow, 
Hartland, and that school, were mere imitators of the great original ; 
Paulo and Southby, both clever, never stood the slightest chance in 
competition with him; and young Joe was only the shadow of the 
shade of that Grimaldi that our boyhood recalls; he only approached to 
an imitation of the style of his father in his latter and weaker day. 

Pantomimes are how virtually extinct; Stanfield and Roberts have 
made picture galleries of them. Be it so. Grimaldi will in a few years 
be but a name; and our children’s children must be content to take the 
tale of his merits on the credit of their ancestors. We believe in Gar- 
rick, whom we never saw, and those to come may believe in Grimaldi; 
for, though in a low department of art, he was the most wonderful 
creature of his day, and far more unapproachable in his excellence than 
Kean or Kemble in theirs. He sleeps well, and had happily quitted 
the stage ere pantomimes had been driven from it: he was a harmless, 
and a kind man, had many friends, and few enemies.— Sit tibi terra levis ! 





* Remember his scene when he opens three oysters, and finds an apt excuse for 
eating them all; his dagger scene; his duel; his skeleton scene, cum mus/tis a/iis. 
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PATTY LARKSPUR’S WATCH. 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


“I beg your pardon, Madam; but you are a little too fast.’ 

“I think, Sir, you are a little too slow.” 

** No, Madam—no, indeed.”’ 

** Are you sure you are right, Sir?” 

“ As the sun, Madam—as the sun.”’ 

“ Well, I confess it—I am one of the giddiest things at a watch !” 

* Will you, Madam, permit me to regulate your chronometer by 
mine ?” 

“Oh, Sir, with pleasure—with many thanks.” 

** Diamonds, doubtless ?”’ 

“They ought to be.”’ 

There appears but little in the above courteous interchange of words ; - 
and yet, as we hope to make the reader confess, they were the prologue 
to a most important drama. ‘“ Will you, Madam, permit me to regu- 
late your chronometer by mine?” That so polite, so urbane an offer 
should ever meet with an ill reward ! 

Henry Snow was a placid bachelor of two-and-forty. The whole 
world was to him one green spot, in which comforts grew as thick as 
daisies. Cupid had very often aimed at him, but never shot. “I hate 
that Mr. Snow—he’s so polite!’ was the hasty expression of a young 
lady in the five-and-twentieth year of Mr. Snow’s age—Henry at the 
time having affability for a bevy of thirty women; and, a justice that 
is sometimes very annoying, scrupulously sharing his politeness among 
all. Not one young lady gained half a look, an approach to a smile, 
more than another. Now, there is an implied invulnerability in such 
conduct very galling to the enemy. But so it was with Henry Snow ; 
he would hand his heart, so to speak, in slices to a large circle, and 
with the same agreeable equanimity that an undertaker walks round with 
funeral cake. However, Achilles had his heel—and Henry Snow met 
Patty Larkspur. 

To a contemplative mind, autumn brings a sweet and bitter melan- 
choly. The leaves, ‘thin dancers upon air,’’ do not take our thoughts 
to Taglioni; and the wind, moaning, sobbing through the branches, 
does not always carry us to the last new opera. It is highly necessary 
that the reader should pay due attention to this, our profound reflection, 
inasmuch as he will then the more deeply sympathize with our hero, 
believing the very season to have taken part with Patty Larkspur against 
him. Not that we are disposed to undervalue the single power of the 
lady ; we think it more than probable, from the knowledge of her great 
spirit of enterprise, that, at any quarter of the year, Henry Snow must 
have fallen; still, had it been spring instead of autumn, we are inclined 
to think he would have made a longer fight of it. We have said that, 
to all men of any degree of sensibility, autumn brings its gentle sad- 
ness ; but in a bachelor of two-and-forty there arises a peculiar train of 
reflection : he begins to doubt the efficacy of a warming-pan contrasted 
with other means of effecting the same result ; his housekeeper begins 
to merge her deference to the master in friendship to the man ; there 
are twenty delicate household appeals, too delicate to be shaped into 
language. In a word, it was the beginning of autumn when Henry 
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Snow, bachelor, sat, in the Hastings coach, opposite to Patty Larkspur, 
spinster. That the ruin of the man should be complete, there was no 
other passenger, save a large brown pointer, the favoured property of the 
lady. Poor Henry Snow! 

The reader has, doubtless, pondered on the heroic feats of some happy 
child of Mars; has seen him—his white plume eonspicuous in the 
mélée—with a hundred Damascus blades playing like sunbeams about 
his unhurt head; has seen a whole troop discharge their carbines at 
him, to the waste of powder and shot, the hero still unwounded. 
Covered with laurels, he returns to his home ; he is deemed by all men 
unconquerable, invulnerable—nothing can withstand him, nothing can 
hurt him. Alas, for the end! The unscathed victor, with no thought 
of war and death, in an evil hour carelessly takes an old rusty pistol 
from the shelf, loaded and overlooked for twenty years. The flint is 
worn, the trigger stiff, and the powder damp; and yet the conqueror, 
by an unlucky motion of the finger, fires the pistol, and its contents 
meet again in his heart. Unfortunate Henry!—we mean, unhappy 
conqueror ! 

We began our mournful narrative with a short dialogue. The coach 
was running towards Hastings, the horses, like the steeds of Neptune, 
snuffing the sea, when Patty Larkspur, looking at her watch, pronounced 
it to be six o’clock. 

“I beg your pardon, Madam,” said Henry Snow, “ but you are a little 
too fast.” And then ensued the conversation which we have already 
faithfully registered ; and which, for the sake of middle-aged bachelors 
—for it is in the middle state of bachelorship that the animal is in the 
greatest peril from his pursuers—we would we could cut in leaves of 
brass. We have given the words; but we have yet to describe—if, 
indeed, we can—the action with which Patty Larkspur took the watch 
from her side, and placed it in the open palm of Henry Snow. And 
first, a few words on the person of the fair. We can find no other 
word, and yet we are loth to call any lady plump; it is a word fitter for 
pullets than for virgins. However, in the poverty of our language—for 
we care not to be beholden to France for a phrase—we must call Patty 
Larkspur plump; nay, she was very plump. The truth is—and we 
have hugged it so close that we have nearly stifled it—the truth is, 
Patty Larkspur was fat. She had large blue eyes, which, when showing 
themselves to the best advantage, looked, as one of her lovers once in- 
formed her, like violets blown upon! She hada very fresh colour— 
very fresh; her red morocco prayer-book was not redder. Her hair 
hung over her forehead and down her cheeks, like twenty corkscrews 
turned into flax. Her little comfortable nose was of the shape and 
size of that diminutive specimen of the mushroom which market-women 
call the button. Such was the face of Patty Larkspur; but it was a 
face highly varnished up with smiles. Nevertheless, beneath those 
smiles—difficult as it was for the sagacity of man to go so far—there 
was a terrible energy in the woman. But smiles, smiles were her 
weapons ; a story of her girlhood cast the shadow of the coming woman. 

Patty Larkspur and Matilda Larkspur were the daughters of a small 
grocer at Uxbridge ; now, grocers are the especial victims of Beelzebub, 
known in learned writ as the god of flies. It was the pleasing duty 
of the two sisters to waylay, knock down, or in any manner destroy the 
flies lured by the sweets of their paternal home. A trifling reward 
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repaid the best destroyer. Matilda caught her victims in stale small beer ; 
but Patty always carried off the prize, for she made war with melted 
sugar. Matilda died an old maid; for she ignorantly thought that the 
hearts of men were to be cut through, as Hannibal made through the 
Alps, with vinegar; whilst Patty Larkspur—but let us not anticipate 
her interesting history. 

“Will you, Madam, permit me to regulate your chronometer by 
mine ?” asked Henry Snow, in the fulness of his innocence. 

“Oh, Sir, with pleasure—with many thanks,” said Patty Larkspur ; 
und taking her watch from her side, she gave it to Snow, as if she were 
making a present of that best estate in this world’s paradise, the female 
heart. Could she have truly and absolutely conveyed away that pre- 
cious immovable, she could not have smiled with deeper meaning. 
Such was the outward manifestation of Patty Larkspur ; but—shall we 
say it ?>—as she gave the watch to the mature bachelor—shall we confess, 
that on the retina of Patty Larkspur’s mind was painted, not a spare 
biped of two-and forty, but that some association of ideas carried her 
back to the days of her youth—to the home of her father at Uxbridge ; 
and that she saw in Henry Snow—such tricks does errant fancy play 
the most innocent !—a large blue fly approaching the fatal sugar? As 
he touched the regulator, she saw him close to the luscious perdition ; 
and when he had performed his task, and looking in her face, held out 
the watch—the fly had tumbled in and was lost for ever! Again Patty 
Larkspur smiled, as she saw her victim vainly struggling in an ocean 
of sweets. 

We have no doubt that, on the part of Patty Larkspur, it was love at 
first sight; an accident that, however finely handled, has never, in our 
uneducated opinion, been properly described. It is, however, very diffi- 
cult to note the many freaks committed by people in that most interesting 
situation. We have read much upon the subject, and are almost con- 
vinced, from certain eloquent passages, that love, taken suddenly, 
operates like laughing gas; making men—according, we presume, to 
their nervous system—run at whatever may be before them; grin from 
ear toear; knock their heads upon the mute earth ; receive love’s arrow 
as a juggler swallows a sword, wriggling most affectingly as the weapon 
enters him; run round and round, like a dog in the laudable pursuit of 
his own tail; shout, scream, cry “ boh!’’ sneeze, or, indeed, commit 
any extravagance made pathetic by the occasion. Why is history 
silent on the interesting topic? When Petrarch first met Laura in the 
church of Santa Clara at Avignon, on the sixth of April, in the sixth 
hour of the morning (and yet people preach the benefit of early rising), 
in the year thirteen hundred and forty-eight—is it not a fact, hitherto 
most shamefully hushed up, that so much was he removed from the 
earth by the glorious vision, that he stood upon one leg for three days 
afterwards? We are proud of a friendship with a traveller who has 
seen a portrait of the divine sonneteer, taken when undergoing love at 
first sight. When Henry the Eighth first beheld Anne Bullen, what 
was his kingly conduct? Historians have deemed the matter of no 
account; yet did he not, passing over every form of decency, insist on 
playing at leap-frog with Cardinal Wolsey, the Pope being unfortunately 
at Rome? There is nothing of this in Hume ; but if the speculations 
of the most approved writers on love at first sight have any truth in 
nature, sure we are that Henry the Eighth did not marry Anne Bullen 
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without first jumping over the head of the “ King Cardinal.” Did not 
Socrates, having for the first time beheld Xantippe, close his eyes until 
he took her for wife; when—and such phenomena have,’ we believe, 
occurred more than once—they became straightway open ? When the 
venerable Greek judges acquitted, by the power of love at first sight, the 
incomparable Phryne, did they not, in the most forcible manner, display 
the unanimity of their opinions by vehemently smacking their lips ? 
However, we shall defer for the task of our ripe old age “ The effects of 
love at first sight; with instances drawn from the*earliest times, and 
improving on ‘ Fox’s Book of Martyrs,’ with portraits of the. victims.” 

For the present we must attend to Henry Snow and Patty Larkspur, 
just alighted at the inn at Hastings. 

It was half-past nine o’clock when our travellers entered their hotel. 
Patty Larkspur, with a low curtsey and one of her slaying smiles, 
wished Snow good evening, with the additional comfort of a night’s sound 
rest after his journey, and was shown to her room. Snow took pos- 
session of his apartment, and ate his supper in all the solitude of 
celibacy. However, his loneliness seemed to sit as easily upon him as 
his dressing-gown ; and at eleven o’clock, being nearly a whole fowl, a 
pint of wine, and a glass of brandy-and-water the better man, he had 
serious thoughts of going to bed. To be brief, it wanted twenty minutes 
to twelve when Henry Snow stretched himself between the sheets and 
rendered himself up to sleep. Morpheus was slowly descending upon 
him, when he was startled hence by a sharp knocking at the door. Snow 
sat up in the bed, and did precisely what nineteen out of twenty men 
would have done in his situation: he asked, ‘* Who's there ?”” Could he 
have divined the consequences of that question, we doubt not he would 
have rolled his ears up in the blankets, and have exhibited no signs of 
waking “‘ with that knocking.”’ Poor short-sighted man ! blind to fate, 
Henry Snow sat up in his bed, aud with a loud voice repeated,— 

* Who’s there ?” 

“The lady—the lady, who came down with you,’ 
outside. 

“1’m—I’m in bed,”’ said Henry Snow, expecting the intelligence to 
frighten the visitor, like a partridge, from his door. The knock was 
repeated. “I’m in bed,” again said Henry Snow, in a tove that should 
have successfully appealed to the compassion of the disturber. Another 
knock. A slight blush overspread the face of Henry Snow at the per- 
tinacity of his visitor, and then his rising fears were somewhat soothed 
by the recollection that the door had a bolt and a lock, of the protecting 
influence of which he had happily availed himself. Snow pulled off his 
nightcap, and, in the perplexity of the moment, scratched his head. 
Another knock, applied with new emphasis, brought Snow out of bed 
upon the carpet. He approached the door, and putting his mouth to the 
key-hole, said, quite unconscious of the falsehood he uttered— 

**T tell you, Ma’am, I’m in bed.’’ 

So I thought; but, Sir, if you’ll only open the door a 

“Good heavens !’’ thought Snow, and his knees smote one another. 
* But I—I have no light,” said Snow. 

“| have brought one,” was the reply. 

Henry Snow rose, turned round, and fell against the door in silent 
horror. ‘ There was no escape—how to give the alarm?” was his 
thought.— Was there a rattle in the room ?” 


? answered a voice 
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*T will not detain you a minute, Sir,”’ said the voice outside. 

“ But’”—and Snow felt the blood under his very nails tingle as he 
put the question—“ but what do you want?” 

**T am sent by the lady - 

* Sent !”? exclaimed Snow, relieved from a mountain of dread—“ sent ! 
and who are you ?” 

“* The waiter, Sir;’? and almost as the man spoke the words the lock 
flew back and the bolt was drawn. Thomas, with a lighted candle in 
one hand and Patty Larkspur's watch in the other, advanced into the 
middle of the room, Henry Snow shaking in {his shirt with cold and 
apprehension. 

** What do you want ?”’ asked Snow, we confess a little pettishly. 

The waiter smirked, and, careless of the condition of Snow, slowly 
delivered himself as follows, the face of the disturbed man lengthening 
with the communication of Thomas— 

* The lady, Sir—she’s in forty-one 

** At least,”’ said Henry Snow; for he could not repress the malice of 
the insinuation. 

“ The lady, Sir—she’s in forty-one—was about to go to bed, when 
she rang her bell, and desired the chambermaid to ask me to request 
you, as she wished to be very particular in the time to-morrow morning, 
to request you, Sir, to have the politeness to regulate her watch by yours.” 

Saying which, the man held out the chronometer of Patty Larkspur 
to the stony fingers of Henry Snow; who now, with glazed eyes looked 
at the face of the watch, and now at the face of the waiter. 

“Oh!” at last sighed Henry Snow, and he took the watch as he 
would have taken a serpent by the tail, and moved towards the bed for 
his own repeater, followed by Thomas with the lighted candle. The 
door had remained open, and, unfortunately, a gust of air rushing up 
the staircase, extinguished the light at the very moment Snow had laid 
his hand upon his own watch-pocket. 

** Get another light, directly, Sir,” said the placid waiter, doubtless 
inured to such accidents ; for he remarked that the house was an old 
house, the staircases. very wide, and the wind would blow. After which 
he quitted the room to relight the taper. 

The wind cut across the legs of Snow as he stood, with Patty Lark- 
spur’s watch in his hand, ticking away with perfect indifference. Oh, 
Henry Snow! had thy better genius been at thine ear, it would thus 
have whispered thee—‘ Thou hast thy mortal enemy in thy hand—a 
living demon shut up in gilt metal; dash it to the earth, or feel thy way 
to the window, and fling it into the street!”? But Snow’s good genius, 
being particularly wanted, was, of course, absent ; and the undone man 
still stood, growing colder and colder—the watch, as he thought, ticking 
louder and louder. At length Thomas returned with a light, and Snow 
compared Patty Larkspur’s watch—and we must own that it was a most 
capricious question of the time—with his own ; corrected it, and, tamed by 
the cold, returned it to the waiter without a syllable. Thomas bowed, and 
left the room ; Snow locked and bolted the door, and, shuddering, re- 
turned to bed. His feet were quite gone, and his legs were clay. How- 
ever, he was once more becoming human flesh, was again falling into the 
sweetest slumber; yes, another minute, and he would have been fast 
in the lap of sleep, when another knock at his chamber-door struck him 
wide awake. 
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“ Who's there?” asked Henry Snow, in an angry tone. 

“ Thomas, Sir,” said the waiter, without. 

“ Well?” asked Snow, helplessly. ‘* Well?” 

“If you please, Sir, Miss Larkspur has desired me to ask if her 
watch wanted regulating, or if it was quite right ?” 

Now, Snow, as we have before remarked, was one of the most polite 
men on earth to the fair; but there did seem to him a want of considera- 
tion on the part of Miss Larkspur, in the untimeliness of her message, 
and, a little piqued, he resolved to give no answer. For one minute 
Henry Snow was silent, when Thomas, with renewed vigour, knocked 
at the door. 

“ Was it right, Sir ?’? bawled the invincible waiter. 

** No!” exclaimed Snow, and he flung himself round in the bed, 
determined not to hear another syllable, and resolved that very moment 
to plunge into the profoundest sleep. 

Thomas retired, and Snow buried his head in the pillow, doggedly 
fixed upon oblivion. He had advanced so far in his purpose as to close 
his eyes, and had nearly begun to hope for slumber, when—another 
knock at the door! Henry started up on his right elbow, and gasped— 
then he again flung himself desperately upon the bed, swathed himself 
like a mummy in the clothes, and resolved to lie as a man deprived of 
hearing. Another knock, and Snow felt stronger in his purpose—an- 
other, and a louder knock, and Snow tried to persuade himself that he 
was fast asleep—another knock, and he leapt up in his bed,.and brayed 
forth—‘* Who’s there ?” 

** Thomas, Sir,”’ said the waiter, as before. 

** Well ?” groaned Henry Snow, “ what can you want now ?” 

* Miss Larkspur, Sir, has sent me about her watch. ‘You said, Sir, 
it wasn’t right: now, Sir, she sends her compliments, and wishes to be 
informed if she’s too fast or too slow ?”’ 

The waiter delivered his message glibly enough, but Henry Snow, 
astonished by the pertinacity of the spinster, sat upright in bed, deprived 
of speech. Who could answer such a woman? Thomas, however, was 
true to his trust, and having, as he thought, given Snow full time to 
cr: the query, knocked again, and again asked— 

** Sir, is Miss Larkspur too fast or too slow ?” 

“ Too fast !’’ cried Henry Snow, and fell back upon his bed, inca- 
pable of another word. 

Thomas quitted the door, and left Snow to sleep. The mercy, how- 
ever, came too late. The poor bachelor lay listening to the ticking of 
his own watch, and thinking that it ticked very like the watch of Miss 
Larkspur, until the gray dawn glimmered through his window curtains. 
He then fell into a sleep only to be haunted by terrible visions. He 
dreamt, among other things, that he was married to a witch with all the 
hours marked in her visage, who insisted that they should spend their 
honey-moon in an eight-day clock. To this arrangement he offered so 
vigorous a remonstrance, that he awoke, and saw “ the light of common 
day.” He offered a short thanksgiving that there was no witch for his 
wife, with all the hours in her face. Had Henry Snow so soon forgot- 
ten Patty Larkspur ? 

It was nearly ten o’clock, when Snow sat down to breakfast. 

“€ Does that lady stay here?” asked Snow of Thomas, with a slight 
tremor. 
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“ T don’t know, Sir; she is now at breakfast in the next room.” 
And the waiter departed. 

Snow took refuge froin the thoughts of the past night in tea and 
toast, and was proceeding slowly yet surely in a most ample meal, when 
Thomas entered, and in his hand was the inconstant watch of Miss 
Larkspur. Snow looked at the instrument with a sullen eye, silently 
awaiting the consequences. 

“ The lady, Sir,’ said Thomas, ‘ cannot think what has happened 
to her watch; she bids me say that she is in the highest degree ashamed 
to trouble you, but fearing that be 

It was unnecessary for the man to say more; Snow took the watch, 
set it by his own, and returned it without a word to the waiter. He 
then proceeded with his breakfast. ‘‘ Never again will I boast of my 
chronometer,’’ thought Henry Snow; and, having finished his meal, he 
rose to go out. He met Thomas at the door. 

“ The lady, Sir, is much obliged to you ; is she too fast still, Sir?” 

* Much too fast,’ said Henry Snow, with more bitterness in his ex- 
pression than in all his life he had manifested. ‘ Tell her, Thomas, 
that I say she is very, very much too fast.”” And, with the air of aman 
who feels satisfied that he has, by extraordinary firmness, put an end to 
an annoying connexion, Henry Snow took his hat, and, whistling airily, 
walked from the house. 

We know not how it happened—let fate take the blame of it !—but 
Henry Snow wandered to the beach, and there he stood, thinking unut- 
terable thoughts about the sea.—W hether his thoughts were of mermaids, 
or muscles, or of both, we know not; but sure we are that he was five 
fathom deep in meditation, when a fellow-traveller in the Hastings 
coach leapt upon him with the familiarity of an old acquaintance. 

* Fie, Bounce, fic!”’ said a lady; and it was no other than Miss 
Patty Larkspur, who, in the blandest accents, reproved her browa 
pointer, that, dripping from the sea, had jumped upon Henry Snow, 
who on that day wore linén trowsers, the whiteness of which success- 
fully rivalled the name of the wearer. “ I’m afraid he’s rather wet,” 
said Miss Larkspur, with a conquering smile. 

** A little,’ answered Mr. Snow, feeling the sea-water penetrate to 
his skin. ‘ 

*‘ That is nota nautilus?’ said the lady, desirous of a new subject, 
and pointing to a dead star-fish cast upon the beach. 

** T think not, Ma’am,”’ replied Snow. 

** | have seen a Cupid sailing in one,”’ observed Miss Larkspur. 

“‘T had rather see him than go passenger with him,” said the ba- 
chelor, with a passing sternness of countenance. 

** Not fond of the sea, Sir?” asked Miss Larkspur, with a smile. 

“* That, Ma’am, quite depends upon the way in which it is adminis- 
tered,’ answered Snow, looking ferociously at the brown pointer. 

** Well, you realiy must forgive poor Bounce,” said the lady; and 
then, as if pardon had been instantly awarded, she pointed to some far- 
off vessels, and asked with new vivacity, and another smile, “ What are 
those beautiful little ships, no bigger than swans, in the distance? They 
look lovely.” 

a “ Look! mustn’t trust to the looks of anything at Hastings,” said 
now. 

** La, Sir!’ cried Miss Larkspur, in momentary astonishment ; and 
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then her eyes fell upon the region of Snow’s third coat-button, and her 
mouth broke i into a new smile, and she sighed, rather than said—* La, 
Sir!” 

** Great deal of contraband work here. Can’t be sure of anybody: 
here, there’s no knowing the smuggler from the fair trader.” And 
Snow, intending to look through Miss Larkspur, bent his eyes upon 
her; they were, however, met and defeated by the large blue orbs of 
the spinster. Snow felt himself vanquished : never in his life had he 
been guilty of such rudeness to any specimen of the fair sex; and a 
sense of shame, of self-reproach rose within him, as Miss Larkspur, 
with a melancholy smile upon her face, turned up the beach. He felt 
strangely tempted to follow and apologize—he positively made one step 
in pursuit of the maiden, when he felt anew the coldness of the sea- 
water through his trowsers, and stopped as if suddenly frozen. ‘* Never 
mind! the chances are, we mayn’t meet again,” thought Snow, and thus 
meanly satisfying himself, he walked along the beach, and wooed the 
sun. It was four o’clock when he returned to his inn. 

“Thomas, I dine out to-day—at my friend Whistleton’s—but as I 
had no sleep last night, I shall be home for bed by nine.” 

Thus spoke our bachelor, and having equipped himself for dinner, he 
betook himself to the house of his friend, where his pattern propriety, 
his urbanity, his tempered conviviality, made him a special favourite. 
Mrs. Whistleton had, for ten years at least, given itas her fixed opinion 
that there was but one Henry Snow in the universe. There was not, 
there never had been, there never could be, so correct a gentleman ! 
Such was the enviable reputation of our bachelor up to the hour of seven 
in the evening, when, so malignant was fortune, Henry Snow was made to 
descend from his pedestal, and to range himself with, we fear, that nume- 
rous class of people, strongly suspected to be no better than they should 
be. The clock had struck seven, and Snow was glowing with the first 
bottle of wine, when a servant entered, and whispered our bachelor. 

* A man wants me!”’ said Snow—“ what man?” 

*“ That is, Sir, nota man, but a“ 

* But what ?”’ asked Snow, with a perplexed look. 

** T was told to whisper to you,”’ said the servant, ‘‘ but since——”’ 

* Whisper! Pooh! Speak out,” said Snow. 

“ Then, Sir,” said the footman, “ it’s a lady !” 

** A lady!” exclaimed Snow, and he blushed with a prophetic sense 
of his danger. 

* Hem!” cried Mr. Whistleton; and after a low chuckle and a 
steadfast look at Snow, he said, “‘ John, show the lady in.” 

“ No, no,” said Snow ; and then he resolutely added, “ if you please, 
show her in.” John quitted the room, and our bachelor was proceeding 
to inform his host of his suspicions respecting the visitor, when the ser- 
vant returned. 

“ The lady, Sir, won’t come in; she’s in a hired chaise, Sir, taken 
by the hour, Sir—but as the man disputes the time, and as, she says, 
she knows she can depend upon your watch, will you tell her if she’s 
too slow or too fast??? Saying which, John put Patty Larkspur’s well- 
known time-piece in the palsied hand of our astonished bachelor. 

“ Too fast,—much too fast,’’? said. Snow, and he returned the cor- 
rected watch. The servant having left the room, Snow, amidst the 
smothered laughter of Whistleton and half-a-dozen bosom friends, 
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began to narrate the history of his first meeting with Miss Larkspur, of 
his boasting in an evil moment of the unerring qualities of his own 
watch, and of the events of the preceding night. 

* T couldn’t have thought it of you,” cried Whistleton, purple in the 
face with laughter. Another elderly gentleman chirped and crowed at 
“* Harry being found out at last.” A third tried to look solemn, and 
advised Snow “to be more careful in such matters for the future ;” 
whilst one and all were stout in their belief that “ the lady wouldn’t 
have come there for nothing,— there must be something in it.” 

In his walk from Whistleton’s house to his tavern, Snow had formed 
his resolution,—he would, the very next morning, retreat from Hastings. 
Finding the enemy too strong for him, he was determined to go off 
without beat of drum. ‘“‘ Thomas, which is the first coach ?” asked 
Snow of the waiter. 

** Six o’clock, Sir,’ said Thomas. 

“* ‘What places, Thomas ?”” demanded Snow. 

** Only two inside,’”’ answered Thomas. 

** T’ll take them both,” said Snow. 

** Both!”’ cried Thomas. 

** Both,” replied Snow, with vehemence ; and thus depriving Patty 
Larkspur of a seat in the same vehicle with himself, he felt secure of 
future quiet. “ A glass of wine-and-water, and then I'll go to bed,’’ 
said Snow, with a lightened heart. Thomas returned with the beverage, 
and having placed it on the table, with a smirk at his master, lingered. 
** What now?” asked Snow. 

“ The watch, Sir,”’ said Thomas. ‘‘ The lady wants to Pe 

‘** Give it me,”’ cried Snow, and with the manner of a man who feels 
that he is performing an annoying office for the last time, he seemingly 
adjusted Miss Larkspur’s watch by his own, and, with a smile that she 
herself might have envied, returned it to the man, saying, “ Tell her, a 
little too fast.” Snow retired to his room, and, ere he.slept, wrote a 
letter, to be delivered to his friend Whistleton the next day, apologizing 
for his unceremonious departure from Hastings. At half-past five in the 
morning Snow was up and arrayed for his journey. The coach drove 
to the door, Snow mounted the steps, and took his seat. 

** All right ?”’ said the coachman. 

** Lady to come,” said the porter, aud to the horror of Snow, the 
brown pointer came gambolling along the passage of the hotel, followed 
by its ever-smiling mistress, Patty Larkspur. ‘ Mr. Stanmore sent at 
eleven last night to say we might let his place if we could, as he didn’t 
want to go before to-morrow,” said the porter. 

** All right!” repeated the coachman, to the agony of our bachelor. 

* Bless me !”? said Miss Larkspur, smiling very energetically through 
her surprise as she stared at Henry Snow. “ What! and are you re- 
turning to London? How verysingular! Pray, Sir, by your watch,— 
your excellent watch,—what is the precise hour ?”’ 

** Seven minutes past six,”’ replied Snow, who, could he have quitted 
the coach unseen by his persecutress, would have gladly forfeited his 





luggage. 
Sow very singular,” exclaimed Miss Larkspur, looking and smiling 
at her watch, “ my time to a second.” 
Now we must inform the reader that such unanimity between the 
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watches was the more astonishing from an event of the past night ; our 
bachelor having, doubtless with the best intentions, put Patty Lark- 
spur’s watch at least fifty minutes behind his own. 

“ Well, it is strange,”’ repeated Patty Larkspur. “I always thought 
my watch was an excellent one, if properly regulated; it never went 
so well: but then,” and, oh! the smile discharged at our hero, “ but 
then, it was never in such punctual company ‘” 

“* Your departure is somewhat sudden, Ma’am ?” asked Snow, after 
half-an-hour’s pause. 

“ Very,” replied Patty Larkspur ; ‘‘ I had thought to be happy at 
Hastings for a month, but a letter followed me here, and a family affair 
of some delicacy has imperatively called me to London.” 

“ To you stay long in town, Ma’am ?” asked our bachelor. 

“* Very uncertain,”’ answered our spinster ; and the answer destroyed 
the hopes of Snow, who had secretly determined on returning to Hast- 
ings in a couple of days, if assured of Miss Larkspur’s detention in the 
metropolis. The time passed, and at the appointed hour, the coach ar- 
rived in London. 

“ What’s o’clock, Sir ?”’ asked Patty Larkspur, with an ill-suppressed 
sigh, 

** Permit me, Madam ;”’ and Snow, resolving to be polite for the last 
time, corrected Miss Larkspur’s watch by his own, and returning it to 
her, vanished like a flash of light. 

“ Thank you, Sir,”’ said Miss Larkspur ; but there was noone to re- 
ceive her gratitude; our bachelor running at the time towards his 
lodgings, the which he purposely arrived at through many winding 
passages. He had upon the road desired the guard to keep his higgage 
at the office until sent for. 

Henry Snow had been a week from Hastings, and sitting one morn- 
ing at his breakfast, his thoughts wandered to Patty Larkspur. “ What 
a woman !” he mentally exclaimed; “ well, thank my stars! it was a 
narrow escape; but I am at last well rid of her.” 

“ T beg your pardon, Sir,’’ said our bachelor’s landlady, “ but I forgot 
to give you this little parcel; it came after you were in bed last night.” 
Saying which, she placed a small packet in the hand of Snow, and quitted 
the apartment. Snow paused ere he broke the seal; it was black: he 
expected two or three legacies, and was, therefore, greatly shocked at the 
funereal colour of the wax. As he sat, holding the unopened packet, 
the friends whom he had for the last five years expected to die, passed 
one by one before him. Was it his dear aunt Bridget, or that best of 
uncles, Jeremiah? Having nerved himself for the worst, Snow, with 
reverent fiugers, broke the seal, and casting away three or four envelopes, 
drew forth a letter ; something still remained : he pursued his task, and 
who shall tell his feelings, who shall paint his face, when Henry Snow 
laid his thumb and finger upon Patty Larkspur’s watch! Had the 
woman given it to him? Was she a witch, and had she by her “ so 

tent art,” shut up some devil in the works to worry and destroy him ? 

ut there was a letter! With desperate hand he broke the seal, and, 
as if staring at a sheeted ghost, he looked at the contents; they were as 
follows— 

“ My pear Sir,—I know you will pardon the step I have taken. 
Yes, that considerate delicacy you possess for the wants and wishes of 
your fellow-creatures will, 1 am sure, forgive this seeming liberty. I 
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can never forget, I can never repay, your kind attentions. Deprived of 
the benefit of communion with you, my watch has been three times 
down. I cannot tell the hour; I wake and think it must be broad 
daylight, and I hear the watchman cry ‘ past two.’ I have been told— 
a thousand times been told—that the watch was an excellent watch. In 
the vanity of my heart, I have thought so; but you, Sir, have proved 
how little it is worth, how meanly I ought to value it, if deprived of 
your guidance,—if wanting your regulation. I fear the watch is now 
become wholly useless ; however, if you will deign to accept it,—if, for 
a short month or so, you will condescend to wear it, to correct it by 
your own chronometer,—to check its haste, and to urge its speed, as its 
wants may require, the watch may yet—by the very force of sympathy 
—recover its wonted fidelity, and again faithfully mark the time to her, 
who feels that to her, time is every day becoming more irksome. I am, 
dear Sir, truly yours, “ Marta Larkspur.” 

“PS, If, in a month, I should not send for the watch, may I ask 
you still to wear it, as the legacy of one who has done with time and 
begun—but my pen falters !”” 

The first determination of Snow was to send back the watch, and to 
leave his country under a false name. ‘That he should ever have been 
the fool to vaunt the virtues of his own watch,—to attempt to correct 
the wanderings of a spinster’s ! And now, to be asked to wear the fiend 
in his pocket! No; he would instantly return it to Miss Larkspur, 
and with it a letter that should,—but where to find her? she had given 
no address, and no intelligence could Snow obtain from his landlady, 
whereby he might discover the melancholy owner. And then the black 
seal! Poor woman! she had doubtless suffered some domestic afflic- 
tion : yes, that was made too plain by the postcript. She was evidently a 
woman of education ; and—for the watch was surrounded by brilliants 
—of some property. These thoughts passed rapidly through the per- 
plexed brain of our bachelor, who, in his forty-third year, was seriously 
perplexed for the first time. At length, he ceased to think, resigning 
the matter to the hands-of destiny. 

Henry Snow was constant in his attendance at the Institution. 
It was about three weeks after the receipt of Miss Larkspur’s letter, 
that, having listened attentively to a lecture on chemistry, he was about 
to leave the theatre, considerably edified on. the subject of acids, when 
a tall young man who had sat behind him during the discourse, re- 
quested the favour of his ear at a neighbouring tavern. The stranger 
was not a man to be refused, for he had very large moustachios, with 
beard and hair disposed after Eastlake’s best bandit ; he was, moreover, 
dressed in a half-military style, which left it a matter of doubt, with 
waiters at least, whether he was a lieutenant-colonel or a major. ‘I 
believe, Sir,”’ said the hairy young gentleman to Snow, “ I believe, Sir, 
you have a watch in your pocket?” Now, the stranger and our bachelor 
were alone in a room, and Snow, in his ignorance, thought it possible 
that a pickpocket might wear moustachios, and therefore he merely 
stepped back, and returned an anxious look at the question. “ Your 
name, Sir ?” said the stranger. 

“* Snow, Sir, Henry Snow,” said our bachelor, getting near the bell, 

* T have seen the watch, Sir; and now, Sir, upon your honour, is it 
not the property of a lady?’ thundered forth the stranger. 

* Certainly, Sir,’ said Snow; “and if you can tell me where the 
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lady is to be found”»—— and saying no more, Snow took Patty Lark - 
spur’s watch from his waistcoat-pocket; when the stranger approached 
him, and bending towards the chronometer, and, after surveying it 
through an eye-glass, he rose to his full height, and thus addressed 
our hero,—“ Sir, you are a villain !” 

“ Sir !”? exclaimed Snow, and he wanted breath for another syllable. 

** My cousin, Sir, my cousin! You are aware, Sir,’’ and the stranger 
twisted his moustache round his forefinger, ‘that some things can only 
be washed out with blood ! You will not deny, Sir, that you know a lady 
named Larkspur ?” 

“ I met her, Sir, at ”’ 

“* Met her!” vociferated the young gentleman ; “ what! a woman is 
to be robbed of” 

* Robbed, Sir!’”? cried Snow; “mind what you are about,—this 
watch, I can prove, was”’ 
+ “T spoke not of the watch, Sir, but of my cousin’s heart. Poor dear 
girl! but chance has discovered to me her betrayer,—she, patient saint, 
would have died with the secret,—as she wi// die, but not, I thank 
Heaven !”—and he flung up his right arm—* but not alone!” 

“ Is Miss Larkspur ill?” asked Snow, not knowing what to say. 

The stranger smiled bitterly upon Snow, and, almost bursting into tears, 
exclaimed, shaking his head, “ That you could see the ruin you have 
made! But you shall hear from me, Sir ; to-morrow, Sir.” And with 
this threat Patty Larkspur’s cousin left the tavern ; and Henry Snow re- 
turned to his uncomfortable home, though not before he had promised a 
handsome reward to the waiter if he could discover for him the abode of 
the lady, which intelligence the man was enabled soon after to com- 
municate, having been informed of it, though with strict injunctions to 
be secret, by the cousin himself. 

At nine o'clock the next morning, Henry Snow stood at the door of 
Miss Larkspur. “ Could he see her?” for he was resulved to return 
the watch into her own hands. ‘“ Could he see Miss Larkspur ?” 

The servant shook her head, and laconically replied, “ Sir, she’s 
dying.” Snow started, when the servant considerately added, “ but if 
yea give your name’’—Snow complied with the suggestion, and 

aving waited some minutes, was requested to walk “ very softly” up- 
stairs. He entered the room, and saw Miss Larkspur very pale, indeed, 
seated in an easy chair. 

“‘T am sorry, madam,”’ said Henry Snow, and he was proceeding into 
his grief, when he was interrupted by “a short, shrill shriek ”’ from the 
lady, and a shower of tears. 


“ T am afraid, Sir, I have been very troublesome to you ?” said Patty 
Larkspur. 

** Not at all, ma’am,”’ replied Snow, softened by the appearance of the 
spinster into a benevolent falsehood ; “ not at all; my purpose in calling 
upon you is to”’-—— 

** Your cousin, ma’am,”’ proclaimed the servant, with a look of horror. 

“ That rash boy! If he sees you here, Mr. Snow,—for the sake of 
your precious life,—I care not for myself,—but hide! hide !” 

“* Hide, ma’am,”’ exclaimed our old bachelor, quite bewildered at the 
proposal. 

** If not,”’ said Miss Larkspur, and she spoke with a deep, solemn: 
voice; “if not—I know his temper—there’ll be murder.” 
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‘“* He’s coming up-stairs, ma’am,”’ cried the girl. 

“ Hide! hide! for the love of mercy—to save blood—hide! hide!’ 
And Patty Larkspur—what cannot woman do for him she loves ?— 
moved by her fears for the life of Snow, rose above sickness, and vigor- 
ously seconded by her maid, almost ere our bachelor was aware of it, 
twirled him into an empty closet, and buttoned the door; at the same 
instant, the “ armed heels ” of Patty’s cousin were heard by Snow upon 
the stairs, and in another instant his terrible voice sounded in the apart- 
ment. 

“ William,”’ said Miss Larkspur, weakly ; she had again fallen into 
the chair, quite exhausted by her late exertion. 

“ Gracious powers! Patty, you are worse ; yes, it is in vain to cheat 
you with hope ; poor blighted flower, you are dying.” 

“*T know it,’’ said Patty Larkspur, “ and am content to die.” 

** Oh, villain! villain!’ cried cousin William, and he strode up and 
down the room; “but by this time he has my message, and in an hour 
hence ”’ 

“ What mean you, William?” said Patty; “why do you frown so— 
why roll your eyes—what horrible thoughts possess you ?”” 

“ T have found him,”’ cried William, in a sepulchral note. 

‘“* Him !”’ said Patty Larkspur. 

“Snow !” and William roared out the name, to the terror of its owner 
in the closet. 

“© Well!” cried Patty, trembling at the word. 

‘“* He dies,”’ said William, in thorough bass. 

** No, no, no, William ! if it be my Tost effort—upon my knees I ask 
it—he is innocent—’tis I who ” 

“Innocent! What, have I not seen you waste, day by day, since 
that accursed day you went to Hastings ?—do I not know that—(there is 
none but Susan here, and she is faithful)—that he took two places back 
to London—that you are no longer the same blithe, happy being that”’ 
—and here cousin William became very impressive,—“ and will not 
the ancestors of our house pursue me if I suffer what is that ?” 
And cousin William glared at Patty Larkspur’s watch laid by Snow 
upon the table. 

“The watch, Sir, the watch!” said Susan. 

‘‘ And has he had the meanness—has he further insulted you by 
sending ”’ 

** No, Sir, he didn’t send it,’ said Susan, 

* Not send! Why, then—he—ha !—that closet door !—-what moves 
it?” The closet was small, and the door shutting close upon Snow, and 
Snow, with the threats of cousin William, beginning to tremble, pro- 
claimed the culprit in his hiding-place. 

*€ William !’’ shrieked Patty Larkspur, and fell upon her knees, when 
the closet-button being turned by the indignant thumb and finger of the 
young gentleman, Henry Snow stood in all his dark iniquity revealed. 

Cousin William, after a great effort, said, with apparent composure, 
“* Very well, Sir; follow me,” and quitted the house, Patty Larkspur, 
however, preventing Snow from obeying the orders of her murderous 
cousin. 

Snow was much affected hy the devotion shown to him by Patty 
Larkspur; like Benedick, he had “ never thought to marry ;” but we 
will not hold the reader by a long narration of the causes which pre- 
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vailed upon our old bachelor: ere two hours had ela from the exit 
of the fiery William, Henry Snow had made a offer of his hand 
to Patty Larkspur, who consented to accept it, with this condition, if 
her life were spared. 

About a twelvemonth after their marriage—for the life of Patty was 
spared—Mrs. Snow fell into a serious fit of illness. We know little of 
the domestic felicity of the pair up to that period ; we only know that 
the husband would look at his wife’s face, glance at her watch, and say, 
with a sigh—“ Too slow, much too slow.’’ For the watch itself, great 
deception—as Mrs. Snow averred—had been practised on her: that 
which she had bought for pure gold, was only metal gilt ; and the bril- 
liants were, to her confusion, discovered to be only tolerable crystals. 
Cousin William having, as Mrs. Snow lamented, lost his patrimony at 
hazard, condescended to shave, and, Mr. Snow having advanced the 
money, to re-enter life as a linen-draper. 

Mr. Snow died at sixty, having survived his wife about nine months. 
He had a favourite nephew, to whom he left the bulk of his property, 
enhanced, as he said, by this golden advice,—‘* George, my dear George, 
if you live to be an old bachelor, never—never attempt to regulate the 
watch of a middle-aged maid.”’ 





HIGH CONNEXIONS. 


« —-magno patre nata puella.’’ 
Hor. Ser. Lib, i.” Sat. 2. 
« ———of the noble blood of the Mac Tabs,” 
Poor Gentleman, Act 11. Scene 2. 


Autnoven the honeymoon has pass’d, 
My heart is still in raptures, 

For I have made, methinks, the best 
Of matrimonial captures ;— 

~~ not young, but then she boasts 

he sweetest of complexions ; 

And though she’s somewhat short herself, 

She has such high connexions ! 


Of that provision people eall 
In worldly parlance “‘ dower,” 

To say that I got much with her, 
It is not in my power ; 

Oh, no! from fortune-hunting free, 
That vilest of infeetions, 

)’m happy—as a man can be 
Whose wife has high connexions. 


We're rather poor, for I must state 
In this my frank confession, 
She has no lands, and I profess 
That I have no profession— 
But what of that, since I have got 
The wife of my affections— 
And such a wife, for has she not 
Such very high connexions ? 


High Connezions. 


Now summer's come, she wants, sweet soul ! 
To trim anew her bonnet; 

It cannot be, although she sets - 
Her heart so much upon it ;— 

“« My dear,” says she, “‘ our purse is low, 
The notes make sad defections ;"— 

“ My love,” says I, “ perhaps—but oh! 
You've got such high connexions. ” 

And yet at times she talks so big, 
It seems a sort of phrenzy, 

Because my name is simply Twig, 
And hers was Montmorency ; 

Her temper, too, in anger shrinks 
From gentlest of corrections ; 

Yet who can wonder, when one thinks 
Of all her high connexions ? 

An invitation came to-day, 
To dine with Mr. Verney, 

A most delightful man, although 
A Common Pleas attorney : 

“I fear,” my wife said, “‘ I must make 
To this a few objections ;— 

There, venison, true,—at home, a steak— 
But then—my high connexions,”’ 


There’s Lady Flash, the Earl of Trumps, 
And old Sir Abel Addle,— 

Lord Tidley Winks, and Viscount Frumps,— 
And Lady Fiddlefaddle ;— 

Some others I could mention, too, 
And give you their directions: 

Why, bless your soul, these are but few 
Of all her high connexions. 


With one of them we lately staid 
As long as we were able, 
Though I at dinner daily gct 
Each drumstick on the table; 
Nor would our attic chamber bear 
The closest of inspections ;— 
But still, what honour to be there 
Among her high connexions ! 


When I come home (I'm often sent 
To call on Lady Bridget) 

I’m sure to find some beau up-stairs, 
Whick puts me in a fidget ; 

But then she begs that I'll respect 
Her harmless predilections : 

Of course such things are “ quite correct” 
In one with high connexions. 


Alas! we often have a scene 
About her dressing smarter ; 
Her milk of human kindness then 
Becomes quite cream of tartar : 
Yet who'll deny I’ve made for life 
The wisest of elections ?>— 
Oh ! what it is to have a wife 
Who has such high connexions! - 
A. A. G, 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE INCONSOLABLE SOCIETY. 
BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 





“ There’s such a charm in melancholy, 
I would not, if I could, be gay.” —Roaers. 


SocietiEs are commonly established either for political, scientific, or 
social purposes. The purpose-of the society, of which, through the 
kindness of a broken-hearted friend, we are about to afflict the world 
with an account, embraces all these. Its great maxim is, that “ man 
was made to mourn.” It professes to include all mankind within its 
circle, and to have no limit but the cradle on the one hand, and the 
coffin on the other. It is based upon what may justly be designated the 
Greatest Wretchedness Principle; and it would endeavour to extend 
the bond of union among men, by convincing them that every living 
thing has something in common with every other living thing. That 
something is—Sorrow. How desirable it is, then, that this one thing 
in common should be clearly and thoroughly understood by all—that its 
principles should be comprehended, its properties analyzed and demon- 
strated. 

The objects that call other societies together are, as we have said, 
various; but they appertain only to the interests of individuals or 
classes, anxious to discover plausible answers to the every-day questions 
— What is knowledge ?”” “ What is wit?” ““ What is power?” &c. 
But all the world (as well as his wife) is interested in answering the 
one grand question, ‘* What is sorrow ?”? which some people take to be 
a paraphrase of the popular question, ‘‘ What is taxes?”’ There is the 
point at which universal inquiry should begin. But such is human 
ignorance, that while all feel it, few know anything about it. As a 
science it is utterly uncultivated. We assume the shadow of it now and 
then—at a Senioan forego the reality. People are stupid enough in 
too many cases to content themselves with sham griefs. How many 
persons are we acquainted with who have had abundant distresses in 
this world, without really relishingany! How many might be numbered 
who have been upon occasions completely miserable without knowing 
it! How many more might be counted up who have dribbled away 
their tears, frittered away their wretchedness, wasted all the woes they 
had, without doing themselves the least service, and in a manner no man 
knows how! In the one case, we have the miser, who does not enjoy 
his wealth, because he will not use it; and in the other, we have the 
spendthrift, to whom riches give no pleasure, because he makes them 
take to their wings. If people will not reduce their sorrows to a regu- 
lar system, they can never experience the real luxury of woe. If they 
would know what sorrow is, they must qualify themselves for a seat in 
the society to which we are about to introduce them. 

The Inconsolable Society is composed of a body of English gentlemen 
whose social principles are expressed in the motto at the head of this 
paper,—they would not, if they could, be gay. They are practical 
expounders of the Rogersian philosophy. They are thoroughly in 
earnest in their griefs. Their tears are rivers, and their sighs hurri- 
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canes. They have no enjoyment in life, if not truly miserable; and 
are never content but when they are beyond the reach of consolation. 
As Sorrow holds the key that unlocks the gate of Wisdom, it will be 
inferred that this society is a club of sages,—duly impressed with the 
conviction that ignorance is bliss, that the idiot is a happy fellow, that 
the half-knowing are tolerably comfortable, but that the wise only have 
the distinction of being supremely wretched, as it is the man who knows 
everything who alone knows that he knows nothing. Each fellow, 
therefore, holds rank and obtains estimation among the rest as a man 
of virtue and genius according to the depth of his despair and misery ; 
in other words, his intellect is not judged of by the breadth of his fore- 
head, but by the length of his face. 

We have used the term “ fellow;”? those who compose this society 
are not, however, called Fellows, but Wretches. Thus, while it is usual 
in other societies to refer to an individual as the gallant member, or the 
honourable and learned gentleman, it is the custom in this to say, “ I 
rise to second the motion of the unfortunate wretch,” or, “ in reply to 
the miserable wretch who has just fainted,” &c. The speaker is fre- 
quently received with deep sighs and long-continued sobbing, but these 
are the only interruptions he is likely to experience. No laughter was 
ever heard in the assembly, save that which claims “ severest woe” as 
its parent. 

It is implied in the title of the association that every wretch, upon 
his entrance, undertakes to leave hope behind. It is considered to be 
a point of honour not to listen to any story, to view any spectacle, or to 
contract any habit that might have a tendency to raise the CoA or 
insensibly to weaken the charm of that melancholy which forbids the 
wish to be gay even where the power exists. The sorrower must be 
inconsolable, or he is not strictly and in spirit a member of the society. 
His rueful countenance must not, therefore, betray a sly and peeping 
spirit of humour at the corner of the mouth or in a twinkle of the eye— 
between the tears, “ as it were;’” his mourning suit must not be lined 
with flame-coloured taffety. 

Nevertheless, it must be especially noted that these necessary pro- 
visions for the due melancholy and deep-seated despair of the club, 
by no means preclude the entertainment by its members, collectively or 
individually, of many of the ordinary topics that engage the conversa- 
tional powers of other societies and of the community in general. It 
must not be supposed that, because the mourner is pledged to preserve 
his sorrows in all their original sacredness, he is not to discourse on sub- 
jects which are by courtesy termed entertaining, to visit what are jocosely 
designated places of amusement, or to herd with dogs called droll and 
fellows styled jolly. Perhaps the very reverse of an abandonment of 
what are usually described as recreations, may be essential to the effi- 
cient cultivation of the required despondency. Of comfort, certainly, 
no regularly admitted Inconsolable must speak ; but, on the other hand, 
there is no occasion for him 

“ To talk of graves, of worms, and epitaphs ;" 
for, with precisely the same effect upon his feelings, he may talk of 
bards, of songs, and theatres. The rules that govern the Inconsolables 
by no means, for example, preclude a visit to Drury-lane on any night 
when what is called a legitimate comedy may be represented; there 
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will not be the least danger of the member’s forfeiting caste in the so- 
ciety, or of Josing for a single instant avy portion of the weight upon his 
spirits, or the intense gravity of his look. To select a night, however, 
when a tragedy is played might be deemed injudicious and culpable, as 
some risk must be incurred of a liveliness incompatible with perfect 
solemnity of mind. Should any of the more inexperienced adopt this 
perilous course, it is possible that they take care to weep piteously be- 
fore the tragedy begins ; remembering the plan adopted by Richelieu’s 
listeners, who laughed before he opened his mouth. ‘ And very right,” 
said Walpole ; “if they had waited, they would not have laughed at all.” 
Nor do the rules deny to any gf the privilege of dining with Lord 
on a state occasion, or with Mr. when he insists upon 
our taking a family dinner with him, In fact, there are a hundred well- 
—_ dinner-tables about town, at which you may be seated three 
hours per diem per annum, and be sure to meet with neither dish nor 
drollery at all calculated to excite either stomach or spirit beyond the 
point of a total suspension of enjoyment. To these you may go, not 
merely with impunity, but with advantage; for as “ true no-meaning 
puzzles more than wit,’’ so dulness is more afflicting to him who comes 
in contact with it than “ comfortless despair ;”” and hence the diner- 
out may derive an additional shade to his misery, especially if, as we 
have already hinted, he should drop into a theatre on his way home. 
Another exemplary mode of working out the principles of the society, 
and of acquiring a character for confirmed and unaffected wretchedness, 
consists in spending a long evening with a family in which the daughters 
have a passion for poetry and the sons for punning; or where there isa 
little girl who is not only spiteful enough to sing, but barbarous enough 
to sing in Italian ; or a little boy, who is not only so wicked as to say his 
name is Norval, but so diabolical as to way-lay Eliza on the woed- 
crowned height. Or a dinner once a month with a host who keeps a 
lion to exhibit periodically—the said lion delivering himself of the 
identical roar on each occasion, and that roar being the mere squeak of 
& most magnanimous mouse ;—this is an unexceptionable mode of 
keeping up your melancholy, and the practice is doubtless a favourite 
one in the society of Inconsolables. There are, moreover, fancy balls, 
evening parties, and musical soirées in abundance, most of which may 
be made to minister to a mind diseased in the very way in which physi- 
cians are sometimes thought to minister to the diseased body. Of 
course, the conversaziones of science and literature afford unfailing re- 
sources for those members of the Disconsolate Club who are liable to 
occasional misgivings as to their misery, and to fears lest society should 
contain a charm for their affliction. Such temptations may always be 
yielded to by the timid with a perfect reliance upon their power to ex- 
tend the influence of ennui, and to insure a practical obedience to the 
mandate to “ increase and multiply ”’ in the family of the blue-devils. 
Of the thousand remaining expedients another yet may be mentioned. 
A gentleman who feels uncomfortable, and desires to be inconsolable, 
should never fail to accept an invitation to dine in snugness with a par- 
ticular friend, or with a particular friend and his particular wife. The 
effect in either case is likely to be the addition of a deep shade to his 
previous gloom. If alone with his friend, he will be pretty sure to 
quarrel, soon after the commencement of the third bottle, either about 
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the bottle itself, or a mutual acquaintance, or about Lord Melbourne, or 
the Homeric unity. Or if a lady should be in the case, then the host 
and hostess will most likely take advantage of the presence of a dear 
friend, and esteem themselves singularly fortunate in the opportunity of 
getting up a quarrel between themselves, aud of appealing to an 
tionate but impartial judgment upon the merits of the “‘scene.”? Every- 
body must have observed that man and wife are seldom so apt—should 
we not rather say so anxious—to dispute, as when seated by the fireside 
in snug security with the early and intimate friend of the husband— 
that friend who, the lady cannot help thinking, led her lord into every 
species of dissipation before she knew either of them, who still keeps 
him out, as often as may be, very late at night,—who is acquainted with 
secrets which she scorns to pry into, because she is utterly at a loss to 
discover them, and about whom she always thought there was something 
rather mysterious and vastly disagreeable. 

It may be thought, and the probability is suggested to our minds by 
this very allusion to circumstances of friendly intercourse, that the In- 
consolable Society has made .a fatal mistake in seeking to form a club 
for the purpose of a general communication and confession of grievances. 
Every objector will bring his own experience against the project, and 
insist that to disclose our sorrows is to lighten them—to pour a part of 
our griefs into a friend’s bosom is partially to get rid of them—to tell 
people that we are wretched is to be far less miserable than we declare 
ourselves to be. This is an error, and a very vulgar one. Push the 
doctrine to a test, or, in modern phraseology, carry out the principle, 
and where does it leave you? Here :—that the man who was bowed 
down by sorrow when he took his morning walk, having bored with 
the heart-rending tale of his distresses every acquaintance whom he 
encountered, is perfectly upright when he sits down to dinner. Such is 
the wisdom of old maxims—such the charity of worldly notions of mo- 
rality—that we may chatter away our griefs by chattering them mto 
other people, relieve ourselves by racking all we meet. The society 
with whose philosophy our heart-broken friend has made us slightly ac- 
quainted, is not composed of such unconscionable complainants. Their 
doctrine is, that if you are in possession of a solid and steadfast woe, you 
are bound to cherish it. Get grief and keep it. Lavish not your 
troubles on any man whose heart will not ache to the core as it re- 
ceives them. Sorrow is sacred; and what the moral philosopher of 
Fielding (Jonathan Wild the Great) said of mischief, may with not less 
truth be said of misery—it is too precious a thing to be wasted. 

Another class of sceptics may urge what they would deem a fatal ob- 
jection ; that, in an assembly of friends, all wretched, no man could be 
wretched long—because, each one seeing so many shareholders of his 
affection completely disconsolate, must necessarily find (in accordance 
with the philosophy of friendship) his own affliction decrease in propor- 
tion to the extent of his survey. According to these, nothing checks 
one’s tears like seeing the eyes of one’s friends filling with water. This, 
also, isan error, The truth is to be found in the very depth of the 
sentiment entertained by the Inconsolables; the companion-sentiment to 
the popular one, “ the more the merrier.”” ‘ The more the miserabler ” 
is the maxim, less grammatical than grievous, of the society for the dis- 
semination of wretchedness. We belicve, of course, with the philoso- 
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pher, that there is something in the distresses of even our dearest friends 
that is far from being displeasing to us; but this can only be when we 
ourselves are not under the influence of a consuming sorrow. In mo- 
ments of ease or of languor, it may be an agreeable excitement to hear of 
a banker’s failure, by which one dear friend loses half a fortune—or of 
a footman’s flight, by which another loses a daughter, or perhaps a 
wife; but such pleasures cannot reach us in the season of our utter 
wretchedness. hs, in the language of Lord Bacon, a little philosophy 
carries us away from religion, while a greater brings us round to it; 80 
it may be said that a small trouble or vexation carries us to a point of 
sympathy, while a greater brings us round again to self. The language 
of another illustrious ornament of our literature, the celebrated Mr. 
William Lackaday, may be cited in support of our doctrine—“ My own 
distresses touches me more nearer than anybody helse’s!” One pang 
of our own is a sort uf Aaron’s serpent that swallows up those of our 
friends. The bond fide proprietor of those popular commodities called 
afflictions sore, well knows that there are times when the worst that can 
happen to others brings no particle of comfort tothe heart. While the 
gout is gnawing, the sufferer is quite insensible to pleasing emotions, 
though you were to tell him that his wife’s brother was in the gazette, 
or his own uncle going to be hanged. 

The principle of the society is, therefore,a sound one. When we 
are in trouble, the trouble even of a friend is a bore. The Inconsolables 
are in no danger of consolation while they assemble together. Every 
long visage is a full-length likeness of all the rest ; and each mourner 
sees his own calamity staring him in the face, in a hundred directions— 
which is sufficiently unpleasant. Every man hears, in the multitudi- 
nous moan of the assembly, the voice of his own dolour, and his grief 
deepens with the groan. Nature has done much on behalf of misery, 
but it is the glorious province of art to double the natural poignancy of 
it, and add a more refined venom to the sting. 

The qualification for admission into this rapidly rising society is only 
defined in the general provision that the candidate must be past consola- 
tion. It will not do to look merely melancholy and gentlemanlike ; 
the society admits of no mock-miseries. No vague misanthropy or 
lugubrious morbidity of disposition, is sufficient to ensure election. 
Neither will an actual calamity, however tragic to the party, at all times 
prevail. We can relate an instance. An acquaintance of the miserable 
wretch to whom we owe these particulars of the institution, offered him- 
self lately as a candidate—on the ground of having unexpectedly be- 
come a widower the week before. The loss of a wife was not held to 
be a sufficient qualification, and the gentleman was white-balled—for 
the black-balls in this society are the certificates, not of rejection, but of 
election. It appearing afterwards, however, that a considerable an- 
nuity, which he had enjoyed in right of his wife, had ceased with her, 
his claim was readily reconsidered, and unanimously allowed. Among 
other cases our inconsolable friend mentioned that of a highly popular 
author, who was recently labouring under a grievous attack of tedium 
vite, and wished to join the Inconsolables, in consequence of the re- 
morselessness of a literary reviewer, who had infamously proved him to 
be a blockhead. The plea was not satisfactory ; and the highly popular 
author would have been rejected, as not thoroughly undone and broken- 
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hearted, had not the scale been suddenly turned in his favour by the 
fact, that his most particular and intimate friend had resolved to write 
a defence of him in another literary journal. This at once decided the 
point of qualification. 

In other instances the society may seem to act with less caution, 
though such is not in reality the case. A young gentleman claimed to 
be admitted as a miserable wretch, on the score of having, in a moment 
of warm-hearted enthusiasm, lent a much-esteemed college chum his 
acceptance for an amount nearly equal to all he was worth in the world. 
The bill had not become due, but the gentleman was at once elected— 
the misery being taken for granted, and the ruin voted inevitable, 

The Inconsolables have a club-room, open at all hours, the walls of 
which would present to the view, were there a little more light, sketches 
of the most celebrated prisons, hospitals, churchyards, and lunatic 
asylums of the country—all executed by the Messrs. Grieve. 


** More doleful sight did never eye survey.” 


Were you to follow two gentlemen in, after a summer-morning saunter 
through this melancholy metropolis, you would probably find them 
sinking upon a seat in a snug, silent, dreary nook, resting their wretched 
elbows upon the unfeeling table, and their care-worn cheeks upon their 
uncomfortable hands—and ordering, for purposes of refreshment, clean 
cambric handkerchiefs for two. You would find in the opposite corner 
a woe-begone personage retailing to a companion, with many sighs, all 
the jokes out of the new farce, with the view of throwing a fresh damp 
upon his spirits. Others would be reading newspapers for the same 
purpose, and, judging from the countenance, with considerable success ; 
the parliamentary reports especially would appear to be taken with in- 
estimable advantage to the objects of the reader. (The publications 
adopted by the Club as encouragers, directly or indirectly, of its pur- 
poses are numerous ; but the “ N. M. M. and H.” is of course excluded 
as eminently mischievous. ) 

It is a noticeable fact, that the majority of the miserables who form 
the society were in other days more or less famous upon town as despe- 
rate punsters, jovial blades, practical jokers, and inveterate wags. The 
burthen of their morning and evening song was 

** Oh, there's nothing in life can sadden us !” 
The transition from the incorrigible to the inconsolable, from the sub- 
Timely droll to the ridiculously voting’ is but a step—and it is often 
taken. Then, seven days were too few for the week’s holiday; new, 
the only objection they have to the measure for making dark and dole- 
ful the seventh day is, that its beneficent provisions do not extend to 
the other six. But the change suits them, and they would no more be 
gay now than they would have been grave of old, Each a claim to 
a supremacy of sorrow, and to each the pleasing couplet applies— 

“If ever man to misery was born, 

‘Tis mine to suffer, and ‘tis mine to mourn.” 
Their misery is the keener, because, like treason, it has done its worst; 
the cup can but overflow, and this conviction doubles the bitterness of 
their draught. So may they sing still, in a different sense, but with an 
infinitely deeper assurance of a faithful fulfilment than they had before 
—so. may they sing still, 

“ Oh, there's nothing in life can sadden us !” 
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A SPECIAL EVENING 


IN THE LIFE OF A MUSICAL AMATEUR. 


** Oh, that recérd is lively in my soul !"—Swakspeare. 


‘** You don’t make it speak !”? was the provoking exclamation of my 
dry old German music-master, after I had scraped on my fiddle for a 
long half-hour, producing enough of noise, at least, to have frighted from 
their comfortable propriety the /ares and pénates of my private apart- 
ment. ‘ You don’t make it speak !’’ had heen objected by the caustic 
German, with his eager whine, after each pause in the successless 
efforts of my bow-arm. 

Now, of the mortifying fact thus insisted on, no one could be more 
conscious than se a) since vanity was never my forte, nor, had it 
been such, was there here any decent pretence for its exercise. To he 
candid ; if my bowing was unparalleled, it was only so by reason of its 
not fulfilling the required condition of running even with the bridge ; 
and, in short, it would have needed Malvolio himself to construe into 
anything like a speaking excellence the degree of power that I had as 
yet acquired over “the instrument of adagios.” I felt, indeed, that I 
could make it cry, and this in tones hardly to be outdone by the most 
determined infant, when angry with a long day’s angor ventris ; but 
beyond this I did not flatter myself to have attained, nor did I expect 
to do so, save by a very tardy rate of advancement. Thus the dictum 
of my German, in its recurring iterations, seemed wholly unnecessary. 
Again I screwed up my pegs and my courage, however, and made pretty 
hard work of a prelude in some easy key. ‘ You don’t make it speak !” 
was the only sequel from the lips of my preceptor. What could he 
mean ? Why this never-changing phrase, which, at each repetition, 
with all its identity, opened a fresh jar of annoyance for my feelings ? 
Was it enthusiasm, or was it dulness, that occasioned the use of this 
peculiar expression? Was it, by any possibility, some deep, pervading, 
and poetic sense of what the violin, made vocal in the hand of genius, 
could achieve,—a sense of its power to 

“ Speak, without words, such words as none can tell” — 
or was it the reverse quality of sheer dulness—the positive incapacity 
to bring forward any other idea, upon the matter in hand, save what was 
involved in this much-tormented phrase? As I drew, with wearied 
arm, towards the end of my profitless lesson, I arrived at a conclusion 
in favour of the latter of these two conjectures. My German, like the 
Frenchman once in England, who imagined a certain brief form of oath 
to constitute le fond de la langue, seemed to rest for everything upon 
the one phrase, and to make it stand (along with a few expletive shrugs, 
hum’s and ha’s, and pinches of snuff) for his alpha and omega—his 
whole code of instruction. He was a member of a military band, who 
had been somehow recommended to me as a competent fiddler, although 
his proper instrument was of the wind. Like certain sauces, ‘known to 
those who read advertisements, he had assumed an applicability to 
‘general purposes ;”’ and, as I afterwards learned, was ready at any 
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time to teach anything (in the musical world) for which anybody would 
pay him. The compendious remark which he had multiplied so man 
times upon me, was doubtless a kind of cover for the baldness of his 
knowledge, In his fiddling capacity, he was a musical Morison, who 
had but one prescription. 

It was my first lesson from this artist ; and, as all succeeding ones 
promised to be merely a succession of firsts, I determined that it should 
be likewise my last. Accordingly, after transferring a crown to him, I 
dismissed him, snuffbox and all, to play Sir Oracle with his five words 
to any other student he might find ; and, as I felt not a little worried at 
the changeless inculcation of a so painful truth, as well as fatigued with 
the labour performed under its depressing influence, I threw myself with 
abandonment into my arm-chair, and sought the meditative composure 
so often to be attained in that situation. 

The words of my departed preceptor continued here to haunt me. 
* You don’t make it speak!” tingled yet in my ears, vibrated in m 
memory, and presently usurped the direction of my thoughts. The coy 
nature of those exquisite charms which belong to the violin—the long 
assiduities exacted as the preface to their surrender, even where the 
solicitant has the finest natural gifts to recommend him—the patience 
and catgut to be worn out,—the finger-aches and mind-aches to be en- 
dured, ere the “leading instrument ” can be made to discourse its most 
eloquent music,—these considerations were vividly present to me. How 
few, how very few (thought I) have ever been able to make it speak ! 
But then, what raptures consummate have lived in that voice, when once 
its utterance could be called forth! Oh, how transcendant are the best 
powers of the violin ! 

The room was quiet—the more so for the kettle’s lulling hum, and 
the gentle purr of the sleek and somnolent cat; the fire shed a genial 
warmth; and the brandy-and-water, which I had somehow mixed with 
my meditations, presented in its fumes the clouds for my imagination to 
luxuriate in. Amid the train of my reflections, I glided off insensibly 
into slumber. 

* x * * . * 

Methought I stood upon a mossy bank, of emerald brightness—a 
broad stream floating majestically by, amid a landscape swectly and 
temperately lighted by a setting sun. The distance on either side the 
river was crowned by daisied hills, and made the place wherein I stood 
the loveliest of valleys. The scene around was deeply still, as if in ex- 
pectation of a coming wonder—of some great impending presence. The 
most delicious perfumes, such as fascinate the senses, and give play to 
the fancy, diffused their fragrance ; and there floated forward an azure 
cloud, which, staying its progress near the part of the bank where I was 
stationed, suddenly expanded, and made manifest to my enchanted view 
a figure full of combined beauty and majesty, glorious after the manner 
of the ancients. Of drapery it had little—and well, indeed, might such 
a form be disdainful of apparel—but golden sandals clasped the feet, 
and a wreath of laurel, intensely virid, inclosed in a tributary paren- 
thesis the auburn splendours of the head. I was conscious that it was 
the Cynthian Apollo who beamed before me! But what eccentric 
attribute did either hand hold in display ?; Could it be an arrow, in the 
right? On the contrary, it was a bow; not, however, the bow that 
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sent death to the Pythian serpent, and made Niobe all tears; not the 
bow of one string, but the bow of a hundred, the bow of newer ages,— 
the bow of the violin. And there, grasped in the other hand of the 
“* preesens divus,”” was its kindred creation, its fond, inseparable com- 
panion and better half, the fiddle itself. 

The apparition altogether was so singular, that I could not omit to 
notice even the minutest of its accessories. I observed that the violin 
was of the Amati pattern ; but that the silver string, which, as usual, 
formed the fourth parallel of longitude upon it, had for its associates no 
mere bits of catgut, but a substance brighter and clearer, which seemed 
like threads of crystal endued with pliancy. The pegs were of gold ; 
a topaz gleamed from each side of the scroll; and, by way of button for 
the attachment of the tail-piece, there flamed a carbuncle. 

Apollo looked benignly on this memorable instrument—turned it over 
several times curiously—and then pacing slowly and thoughtfully up and 
down the green sward, seemed as if meditating music for its employment. 

But, ah! what shapes are these—an airy nymph, and the semblance 
of a strange old man—that suddenly enter upon the scene? The one 
glides forward from the brown depths of a wood in the opposite distance, 
while the other has emerged from the bed of the river. The first is 
Echo,—in describing whom I shall not be more particular than to signify 
at once that she was a very pale young person, with a most reflective cast 
of countenance ; the prettiest of imaginable double chins ; a striped, or 
reverberaled dress of transparent texture ; a tippet of parrot’s feathers ; 
a hoop petticoat, and a hollow voice. As she approached, she waved in 
her hand a sunflower, probably in compliment to the deity of day. As 
for the masculine figure, his appearance, as he came floundering out of 
the water, was equally grotesque and significant. Old and full of days, 
he was distinguished by a remarkably wide mouth, funny eyes, a 
pointed beard, shaped something like the half of a wherry, wooden 
shoes, made like boats, and a certain general look of craft. More- 
over, his coating was of thick mud, of the richest description ; 
green osiery encased his legs; and silver eels, voluminous, played at 
scratch-cradle around his head, the hair of which looked 4d a like 
a bundle of rushes, and glistened with a dripping ooze, of a lubricity 
beyond all pomatum. I was convinced, oy intuition, that this individual 
could be no other than the genius loci, Father Thames. The very air 
was informed of his presence, for, in his immediate vicinity, it had“ an 
ancient and fish-like smell.” 

But list! what sounds are those, so sweet, and so unearthly? They 
seem the emotions of some celestial heart, made audible, articulate! Is 
it music—is it speech? ’°’Tis more thrilling than the tones that gush 
from woman’s lips in passion’s wildest hour. Whence—whence? Is 
it Apollo enunciating his oracles? No; his mouth makes no utterance ; 
his features are as serene and composed in the glow oftheir /umen pur- 

ureum, as the glassy surface of a lake o’er which a rainbow smiles. 
But there—there—the violin ;—he draws the breath of life from its 
strings ; its soul is summoned forth at his touch; it is eloquent, it is 
vocal, beneath the pressure of that hand divine ! Apollo makes tt speak ! 

As soon as the astonishment became less tumultuous within me, I 
was made sensible that a kind of prelude of interjections, and of brief but 
lofty rhapsodies, of which I could not exactly catch the purport, was 
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what constituted the first part of the fiddle’s utterings in the hands of 
Pheebus. A short pause succeeded, during which a sneeze from Father 
Thames (who appeared to be labouring under a recently caught cold) 
lowered in a slight degree the tone of my emotions, but did not abate 
the intensity of my purpose to drink in at the ear all that might follow 
from the same superlative source. Echo in the mean while had made 
various signs of delight. Through some preternatural extension of the 
optic powers, I found myself capable of discerning the whole play of 
her features, though the width of the river divided us. She now ad- 
vanced more closely to the verge of the opposite bank, and stood col- 
lected, as if prepared to do something in her vocation, She seemed 
evidently on the watch to be a repeater, Apollo, now less abstracted, 
gave her, for the first time, a nod of gracious recognition, and directed 
also a smile towards Father Thames, who was at the moment shaking 
his head and eels in another sneeze, but appeared, in spite of his incon- 
venience, to be much interested in what was going forward. in the 
radiant Pheebus raised his bow. Awhile he coquetted with the favoured 
fiddle right gracefully, and then, planting it on his chest, he soliloquized 
aloud upon it in the peculiar manner about to be related—the nymph 
Echo occasionally superadding her voice to that of the violin, and for 
the most part calling names, in the most extraordinary way, yet with an 
appropriateness that could not be too much admired. The strain now 
discoursed was less of the passionate order than what had preceded, but 
more coherent. It was a mixture of the sentimental and the familiar 
(including a dash of the didactic), in a kind of declamation upon the 
merits and glories of the “leading instrument ;” and I was fortunately 
enabled to catch its terms distinctly, such as I am somehow to pen them 
down at the bidding of a full-charged memory. Thus, then, spoke Apollo, 
through the means and expressive agency of the violin, which, with all 
the charms of tone pertaining to its own class, was somehow combining, 
in raystic union, those which are diffused from the most delicious human 
voice :— 


Deeply as I've loved the lyre, 

Now its tones my senses tire, 

And, to banish olden tedium, 

I have found another medium. 

Oh! ‘tis not the light guitar, 

But a thing more potent far. 

‘Tis not the Arcadian lute ; 

No—nor yet the German flute ; 

Nor the tones of clangorous trumpet, 
Which not soothe the ear, but thump it. 
Press’d by hand, caress‘d by chin, 
’Tis a thing all ears to win ; 

‘Tis what Music's choicest kin, 
Greatest players, vie all in! 


(Ecno) Violin ! 
Of the world, from ends to middle, 


‘Tis the glory, jest, and riddle ! : 
(Ecuo) Fiddle ! 


Though it changes to the real 
All that was but beau-ideal— 
(Ecxuo) Bow ideal ! 
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Still hath Fancy empire full 

In its magic tones—a school 
Wider than was once the rule 

Of Pope's pretended “ holy bull!” 








(Ecuo) Olé Bull! 


Oh! what names untransitory 

Constellate to form its glory ! 

Fame, the bright scroll thou beginnest 

With an Angel-Violinist * ? 

Thou canst tell how deep a toll owes 

To Aim the “ instrument of solos.” 

Thou canst truly say how well he 

Loved it at his heart's core really. 
(Ecuo) Coreldi / 


In its annals there lives one 

With a soul all full of sun. 

More than modern Marsyas, 

Far above that man of brass, 

Almost, in his greatness henge 

With me, Phoebus, to vie ought he! 
(Ecno) Viotti ? 


Names in which true merit’s home is 
Shall not die, and honour so miss! 
(Ecuo) Somts! 


Names that are a proud memento, 
History shall point her pen to! 
(BcHo) Pinto! 


One still treadeth the green earth 

Of unconquerable worth ; 

Mighty wielder of the bow, 

Hero, demigod below ; 

Slander’s fictile tales belying, 

Enemies in hosts defying. 

’Gainst high names whate’er their spleen is, 

They can't injure Paganini's ! oe 
(Ecuo) Pack o’ninnies ! 


Hail to this consummate art, 

Where a hand brings out a heart! 

‘Tis, though not possess'd by many, 

A virtue in all, a gem in any! 
(Ecno) Geminiani ! 


It lends feeling to the shallow man, 
And a glow unto the sallow man ! 
(Ecuo) Salomon ! 


Where man’s neck his body joins, 
There the fiddle best reclines : 
Grateful for each close embrace 
In that consecrated place, 
Lest its notes be dull or dinny, 
It affects a wearer chinny / 
(Ecno) Veracini ! 





* Arcangelo—angel of the bow—the name belonging, most characteristically, to 
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Few its genius wild may tame; 
But, for those within whose frame 
Soul enduring, holds abode, 
There’s a way—there ts a road! 
(Ecuo) Rode ! 
Yet not safe Pretension’s flights are ; 
Balanced when their claims and rights are 
Few—heow few !—are worth one kreutzer ! 
(Ecuo) Kreutzer ! 
Nature won’t at once surrender, 


But with study you may bend her! 
(Ecxo) Benda! 


Here the theme assumed a measure somewhat more stately and serene, 
and thus proceeded ere it relapsed into the familiar— 
Honour to him who in that city wide 
Through which thou, Thames, dost roll thy changeful tide, 
And in that temple there to me upraised, 
Erst waked the strain, while Wonder mutely gazed ! 
Sweet were the tones that trembled from his bow, 
And ‘sweet the sympathies they taught to flow : 
Lovers, not yours emotions half so pretty, 
When with embracing arm you span your Letty ! 
(Ecuo) Spagnoletti ! 
Change than sameness still is better— 
Always a new key ’s a whetter? 
(Ecuo) Kiesewetter / 
Destined for a future star, 
Breathes, yet breathes a mortal play'r, 
Whose notes, in silvery showers fair, 
More fresh, more brightly salient are 
Than bubbling spring of German Spa! 
(Ecxo) Spohr ! 
Lo! another name of merit! 
Ere ye find a choicer spirit, 
Ye may mountain scale, and roam berg. 
(Ecuo) Romberg ? 
* * « * * 


The succeeding notes, less ‘ audible and full of vent,” melted away 
in gradual indistinctness, and the singular effusion ceased ; while Echo, 
as if overcome by her exertions, fainted away, yet with a smile lingering 
about her pallid lips, and was caught in the arms of a small dingy- 
looking sprite, “got up’’ in bluish-grey mixture, whom I surmised to 
be Distance, and who proceeded to the vanishing point with her imme- 
diately. Thames opened his capacious mouth into a grin, ducked his 
head with reverential awkwardness towards Apollo, and then soused, 
eels over heels, into the water, on the way to his bed. Glorious Apollo, 
in an attitude of easy grace, and holding in extension the instrument 
which had been the eloquent minister to his thoughts, was received 
again into the cloud, which gradually receded from my view. 

Just at that seasonable instant, the rattle of a large cinder, which 
fell within the fender, brought me back with opened eyes to the narrow 
scene of my own private apartment, and terminated a dream as circum- 
stantial, [ will venture to affirm, as the experience of any living ‘slum- 
berer can furnish. 
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“Well, Mr. Amateur, it was but a dream !” 

Yes! my too literal friend and reader—but is there nothing to be 
gained of real purpose from a dream?. Is it al/ visionary that comes to 
us through a vision? TI would suggest the contrary. If to consider as 
a compliment to England the language and the Jocale through which 
this my dream presented itself, were to consider too curiously, at least 
there is one general hint of good honest value to be derived from it; I 
mean as regards the great importance of expression, the highest of all 
musical attributes. Let my worthy countrymen look to it. Postponing 
lesser —_—e to greater—holding “ execution”’ in strict subservience to 
meaning—let them ever study, in their cultivation of that subtle and 
marvellous exponent of mind and fancy, the violin, to do that which is 
at once most difficult and most delightful—to “‘ make it speak!” 

G. D. 





MR. CABOOZE AND JAMES BEVAN. 


“a leetle ANECDOTE’ OF TWO ENGLISHMEN IN NASSAU. 


A mors terrible drinker than Mr. Cabooze 
Ne’er walk’d out at elbows, nor died in his shoes,— 
He began in a morning, at‘half after ten, 
To ring for his big drop of brandy, and then 
To gasp at a small cup of coffee at most, 
And coquette with the ghost 
Of a thin piece of toast,— 
And top that with brandy—a strong paulo-post ! 
Rather faint at eleven, 
He rang for James Bevan, 
(For he kept a man-servant, and none of the dames, ) 
And he said to him very despondingly,—“ James ! 
Whip an egg up—in sherry, 
For I’m very low—very ! 
My eyes see all objects in specks, James, and curves, 
And the devil is playing a fugue on my nerves.” 
Now James, who seem’d suffering his master’s complaint, 
For his eyelids were red and his figure was faint,— 
Bow’d,—and then in a saunter 
Search’d out the decanter, 
And down in a very dim room—nothing loath, 
Though with something of nausea, and something of sloth— 
Whipp‘d étvo eggs in two sherries,—and comforted both. 


At two a slight luncheon 
And a pull from the puncheon 
Of antique Jamaica (to refuse which a sin is) 
Just to keep down the cream-be-crown'd goblet of Guinness. 


At half after four, 

Or a pinch of time more, 
By way of refresher, stomachic, or so, 
Cold soda, sublimed by the indolent flow 
Of the sweet-bitter, glutinous, rich Curacoa. 
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And later, he’d take, 

Just for mere drinkee-sake, 
And this couldn't hurt, it was something so thin, 
A tumbler of table made bumptious by gin! 

Then dinner—quite slight, 

Happy light appetite ! 
Barsac (some Champagne), very curious Moselle, 
Rudisheisnur, Johannisberge—cold as a well! 

A smart touch of these — 

And one port with one cheesc,— 
And claret as radiant, and long as you please ! 
* * * * * * ¥ 

At night, lunch the second, 

A reason is reckon'd 
For brandy (just haunted by water) in heaps, 
Till the deluge subdues the Cabooze till he sleeps 
As still as a mouse and as sound as a Turk, 
Quite fitted next day for the same sort of work! 


You'd say all this drinking could never go on— 
Could never be borne 
From evening till morn, 
From the morn to the noon— 
From noon, I believe, 
To what’s call'd ** dewy eve :” 
You'd say this in England could ne’er be the tune; 
Well, it was not in England—at Schwalbach ‘twas done ; 
Langen Schwalbach, whose rills 
Bathe the fair Taunus hills— 
That place where (see Head) the hot springs, like pea-soup, 
Receive sallow souls in a carroty group.; 
Where the German in silence the nastiness swills, 
And the pigs go in parties to dine on the hills ; 
here a tin crooked horn 
Is blown every morn, 
And the cows all troop forth to the Schwalbach wood 
To enjoy much air and a libel on food! 
That place where the victims of vapours and gout 
Are bathing eternally inside and‘out. 
One sad severe day, 
Nearly cold as our May, 
After soaking, and soaking, and soaking the clay, 
With a friend at a hof, 
Up the street, not far off, 
Poor Mr. Cabooze—quite be- bottled, bamboozled, 
Teetotaciously turn’d out, entirely cafoozled ; 
And his crony, James Bevan, 
Who fetched him at seven, 
And was waiting at table from then till eleven, 
Sat, respectfully drunk, 
On anold German trunk, 
Advising his master, through hiccups, to fly 
(i. e. Stagger) from brandy and water, to try 
The effect of a bed 
On a fat, foggy head ; 
And he beckon’d, and asked him intensely to “ come !”" 
And, in Schlangenead fashion, to serpent it home ! 


Now no one could say that Cabooze was the man 
To gorge good advice, or to shrink from his can ; 
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So he sat in a maze, 

With his feet on the baize, 
And his hand on the glass, and his head in a haze ; 
And he very imperfectly wish'd his James Bevan 
In a totally opposite quarter from Heaven, 
And something he said, ‘twixt the lip and the cup, 
That by waiting a little, the moon would be up! 


So they waited as still as two cherubs at church, 
Till with sipping and filling, 
And sweet'ning and swilling, 
The friend at the hof mutely dropp'd off his perch ; 
And missing him—not knowing whither he'd wander’d, 
Cabooze, at his absence, prodigiously pondered, 
And mutter’d, “’Twas anything else but polite 
To have slunk off to bed without wishing good night.” 
And James never saw 
The fall'n spirit repose, 
In the bloom of a doze, 
With his nose very close to the pillar and claw. 


Up stagger’d Cabooze ; 
And he startled the snooze 
From the goose-gogs of Bevan, and broke from the booze ; 
And James blunder’d up in an uneven hurry, 
And, half ina slumber, and half in a flurry, 
The two fell together against one another. 
Sans cap, and sans castor, 
Deunhen, Pastor, and Master ; 
The two held together like brother and brother, 
And out from the door—an uncertain event— 
These mutual supporters, meandering went, 
And four very weak feet 
Shuffled—stutter’d—and beat 
In every direction, in Schwalbach’s street. 


A rushlight sat ERs like a very thin friend, 
Blinking and winking as night near'd its end; 
The Bath devotees were in slumbers deep, 
The long thin pigs were in hungry sleep,— 
Not a star was seen,—the expected moon 
Came to the sky neither late nor soon ; 
Not a sound through the pitch-dark street did break, 
The iron waters alone were awake : 
The Brunnens were bubbling— 
Bubbling, and troubling— 
When Cabooze contrived, with a fumbling fin, 
To get at the lock, and to let himself in— 
And in the two blunder'd :—the air from the door 
Puff'd out the light,— 
And in helpless plight, 
And the jet of the night, 
James and Cabooze stagger'd up to their floor ! 


Now it here should be told—and truth will be told— 
As it ever has been since the times of old— 
Truth will not be check'd by chains or strings— 
Ah! “ Facts,” says George Robins, “ are stubborn things ;* — 
It here should be told, that Cabooze’s ways 
Of damping his nights, and of wetting his days, 
Made it a matter of prudence that James 
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’ On a neat iron four-post bedstead should snore, 
In the y same room, on the very same floor, 
ith Mr. Cabooze; 
That a hazardless snooze 
Might be snatch’d from fit, and frenzy, and flames ; 
Yet for Bevan to watch—and I gay it with grief— 
Was like setting a thief to catch a thief! 


Into the room, 

All in gloom, 

As though ‘twere a tomb,— 
Cabooze and Bevan stumbled and sprawl'’d,— 
Sever'd in silence—and staggeringly crawl’d 

To a chair or a box, 

And, ‘mid heavings and knocks, 
Tore and tugg'd off their clothes,—till undrest 
(And already half gone to the realms of rest), 

They felt the bed 

From the heel to the head, 
And, stupid and sleepy, they lay them along, 
Ripe for old Slumber’s nasal song :— 

Not a word being said, 

As though both were dead ! 

* * * * 


“ Hollo! why, James! 
Why, fury and flames! 
There's a man in my bed—it’s as true as I lie! 
Why, James—Lord bless me !—why, James—why—why——” 
James shuffled, 
And snuffied, 
And stretch'd, and writhed, 
And gruntingly breathed, 
And snufflingly said :— 
** La! Mr. Cabooze, there’s a man in my bed !" 
** James !” said Cabooze— 
He seem’d fired by a muse !— 
“ James! did you ever know anything ruder ? 
Let’s kick out of bed—do you hear—each intruder!" 
James replied with a snore, 
He “ desired nothing more,” 
And both set to work—and the contest was sore ! 


“Sir! Sir!” soon exclaims 
The awake, panting James, 

“ T've kick’d out my man,” and he chuckled with glee— 
** I must say it’s fun :— 
Pray, what have you done?” 

(They both had got soberer after the bout,) 
And Cabooze, from the floor, rather plainly call'd out, 
* Why, James !—who’'d believe it ?—my man’s hich'd oué mz !" 
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OF RAGAMUFFINS, NATIVE AND FOREIGN. 


Ir is an easier thing to figure to one’s mind’s eye the dragon’s teeth 
sown by Cadmus, and the generation produced by the sowing, than 
their intervening transition. The dragon’s teeth sprouting into men 
must have afforded a curious spectacle. In like wise, one knows more 
of the ingenuous youth conning his horn-book, or eating his La et 
and of the hulking sinner doomed by the justices to the treadmill, 
of the intervening ragamuffin. Yet the transformation of a tadpole into 
a frog is not a more curious operation than that of the whippable-for- 
stealing boy into the transportable-for-burglary adult. 

The stud , like many other branches of natural history, is unquestion- 
ably a repulsive one. The juvenile depredators of our metropolis area 
hardened, heavy, and most loathsome tribe. Frequenters of the ale- 
house, and the gin-palace, they become brutalized out of all that buoyant, 
enterprising spirit of youthful vagabondage, which Falstaff reproved in 
his varlet page with, ‘‘ Out on thee, hempseed !” Our ragamuffins want 
the redeeming touch of drollery which throws a grace over the ra 
garments of the spalpeens of Dublin, and the ragged locks of the gamins 
of Paris. 

The gamin, be it observed, is a species of ragamuffin, unique in its 
kind. Since it became the fashion in France to erect altars, and burn 
incense to the seven deadly sins, and panegyrise all crimes and enor- 
mities, sufficiently picturesque to prove effective in the catastrophe of a 
melodrama, the gamin-kind has not wanted its eulogists. e have 
seen plays, and read novels, in which the gamin in his blouse, (a blue 
smock-frock, buckled round with a black leather belt,) and his cusquette, 
or foraging-cap, tossed jauntily on one side, plays a most distinguished 
part, rendered pathetic by the clever acting of Bouffé, or pungent, by 
the pithy pen of Ricard. But the gamin will never be characteristically 
described by a natural-born Frenchman; for, with reverence to Louis 
hrs be it spoken, the whole nation, from the throne to the potence, 
partakes, in a larger or less degree, of gamin nature. 

But with all his rogueries, what a Sascatia and sprightly varlet! 
With what a knowing dare-devil air does he issue forth, every morning, 
into the sunshine — his pockets full of copper, for the purpose of 
playing pitch and toss, but not a stiver for the day’s subsistence. Born 
to swallow his daily bread at the expense of the public, he is prepared 
to beg, borrow, or steal, as occasion serves ; and the ten-sous piece, for 
which he has either gone your errand, or picked your pocket, is. devoted 
to his morning canon of white wine, or petit verre of black currant 
brandy, with “ only one (half) pennyworth of bread, to all this monstrous 
quantity of ‘ liquor!’ ” 

The gamin tribe expressly represents the dragon’s tooth as it exists 
between ten and fifteen years of age; for then the faculties of the 
genuine French ragamuffin are in their prime: a year later, and brandy 
has over-stimulated his energies; a year younger, and his flowers of 
street-rhetoric have scarcely expanded: from whence the mysterious 
species is severally and collectively derived, is still a problem to natural- 
ists. It is more difficult to guess whence they come, than whither they 
are going. We all know that their destination is the House of Correc- 
tion at Bicétre, the Penitentiary at St. Denis, the Hulks at Brest, or 
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Toulon ; they are fated to pass through all vicissitudes of prison disci- 
pline, ending as galériens at last. t as regards their origin, fathers 
and mothers have they none who care to avow such offspring ; and it has 
even been conjectured that the gamins of Paris emanate from its mud, 
as fungi from decayed wood, or the frogs and flies which annoyed the 
hosts of Pharaoh, from the slime of the Nile. 

Still, ere the taint of original sin deepens into utter corruption, the 
gamin is the most amusing of ragamuffins ; and to set him in proper 
person before the untravelled reader, let us transcribe a scene that oc- 
curred the other day before one of the tribunals of the French me- 
tropolis. | 

Three gamins, it seems, set forth, upon thievish thoughts intent, 
amusing themselves, while waiting their opportunity, with a game of 
écartd, and a pack of ragged cards, upon a wheelbarrow turned upside 
down. After a game or two, the attention of the honourable gentlemen 
was suddenly diverted by seeing a piece of paper fall from the pocket of 
a gentleman passing by. 

** Sacredi !” cries Jean Pierre, the elder of the three; “ ’tis a bank 
note !”* 

“ As likely to be a washerwoman’s bill, and without a receipt to it,” 
cries Jacquot, a knowing little whelp, eleven years of age. 

* Cornichons !”? sneers the third, who piqued himself on his claim to 
benefit of clergy ; “how should you know a washerwoman’s bill when 
you see it, who can’t distinguish *twixt a pot-hook and a hanger? °’Tis 
more likely a bill of exchange. We'll negociate it; or—(for a faux de 
commerce is a pillory affair,) supposing we advertise it at the Bourse, 
and pocket a smacking recompense.—But no! a thousand thunders! 
as I live, the villanous rag of paper is only the prescription of some 
dirty blackguard of a doctor !” 

On such an overthrow of his expectations, the London miscreant, or 
the Dublin spalpeen would have tossed the paper into the kennel, or 
torn it to bits. The Parisian gamins set their wits to work, to know 
how it might be turned to account. 

‘Tis a pity it should be lost; we’ll take it to a chemist’s,”’ said Jean 
Pierre. 

“ Take it? notI, by the rod of Moses!” exclaimed Jacquot, fancying 
he alluded to the physic: “‘ a matelotte, and a measure of Macon, is a 
better cure for all the disorders under the sun, than the best dose that 
ever was manufactured in a doctor’s shop.”’ 

*“ And, when we have taken it to a chemist’s, what next?” inquired 
the scholar, who shrewdly suspected that gamin I. might have ulterior 
views. 

* You shall see,’ replied Jean Pierre, brushing himself up, and 
assuming the air of a decent errand boy ; and away he posted to one of 
the chemist’s shops on the boulevards. 

“ You are requested, Sir, to make up this immediately,” said he, ad- 
dressing the master, “and to send it to my lady, with five bottles of 
Seltzer water.” 

The chemist examined the prescription, which was an ordonnance for 
a sleeping-draught, composed of lettuce and laurel-berry water, com- 
bined with other ingredients. 

* But, my little friend,” said he, “ this infusion will take at least an 
hour to make up.” 
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“An hour! Sacrebleu/ in that case,I had better take it eleewhere. 
I had better take it to the shop where the countess usually deals,’ 

** You won’t get it done a bit sooner ” 

** Perhaps not ; but the countess will be better satisfied. And she 
is in a desperate hurry for her Seltzer water, Good morning.” 

“ Stay a moment,” interposed the chemist’s wife, who was stitching 
in a corner of the shop, “you can take the Seltzer water with you, you 
know; and we will send the potion the moment it is ready,” 

** Why, really 1” 

*« Nay, I’m sure you can’t do better. There, take a handful of those 
orange-lozenges for your pains, and carry back the five bottles of Seltzer 
water as quick as you can to Madame la Comtesse. Where does she 
live? What is her name?” 

“ The Comtesse de Vas-y-voir. Don’t you recollect her? I know 
she sometimes buys her drugs of you. She lives at No. 5, Rue de 
Cléry.”’ 

“ By-the-bye, I think I do remember her. A tall lady, with dark 
hair?” 

“ Exactly.” 

‘* Tell Madame la Comtesse she shall have her draught in half an 
hour, and make the best of your way home, child, I will shut the door 
after you. Good-day,” 

Away goes Jean Pierre to his companions on the barrow. The day 
is sultry, and the Seltzer water acceptable, The three gamins drink to 
the health of the amiable lady of Dr. Slop, 

* *Tis better than nothing,” says Jacquot, after finishing his second 
bottle; ‘ but I’d rather have had a petit verre, or a bottle of chablis.” 

“© We'll have ’em still !”’ cries Jean Pierre. 

“ But not out of the doctor's shop, I fancy?” 

* Out of the doctor’s shop !” 

** Bah!” quoth the learned gamin. 

‘** Bah!”? quoth the unlearned; ‘* he’s gammoning us.” 

* You, Jacquot, must carry back these empty bottles to the chemist’s 
(his name and direction are on them, you see), and claim five sous a 
piece for them—the customary price of returned bottles. Say you 
bought half-a-dozen of him last July for an English gentleman (the 
English drink Seltzer water like fish in the dog-days), and that you 
have broken the sixth bottle.” 

Jacquot did his spiriting gently ; and with the five-and-twenty sous 
thus barbarously extracted from old Pestle-and-Mortar, the three 
gamins hastened to regale themselves at the wine-shop. It was not till 
a month afterwards that the chemist, happening to notice Jean Pierre 
on the Pont Neuf (where he was earning a penny by holding down a 
poodle dog during the process of shaving), gave the gamin into custody. 

“It is not, Monsieur le Juge, so much for the value of my Seltzer 
water,’’ said the venerable man, rising to address the court; “it is not 
even for the loss of my five-and-twenty sous that I feel myself called 
on to bring these juvenile offenders to justice, but my wife, Sir, my 
virtuous partner ’’———and the old gentleman began to shed tears. 

The court looked surprised—but so did’not the three gamins, who 
stood listening with an unconcerned air to the proceedings. 

** When the sleeping-draught, as ordered by the prescription, was 
ready,” resumed the chemist, “my excellent wife, unwilling that 
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Madame la Comtesse de Vas-y-voir should be kept waiting, put on her 
bonnet, and in the absence of our errand-boy, hastened to deliver the 
medicine according to the address given by yonder audacious little vil- 
lain. Sir, I tremble while I relate it, the spot pointed out as the 
residence of the Comtesse, proved to be a disreputable resort. My 
innocent and unoffending partner was insulted ; and in compensation 
for the stigma she may have incurred, I demand retribution on the 
offenders.”’ 

** Monsieur le Juge,” said Jean Pierre, interposing, with the utmost 
gravity, “ I throw myself on the justice of the court. The character 
of the lady can have undergone no imputation; she is as old as my 
grandmother, and as ugly as the witch of Endor.” 

The delinquents were acquitted, amid peals of merriment at the 
expense of the apothecary and his wife. But the Jean Pierre, whose 
tricks and sallies at twelve years old provoke our laughter, at sixteen, 
affords no matter for a jest. Half the feats, a// the atrocities of the 
revolution of 1830 were performed by the gamins of Paris. Let us 
cite a single, but not an uneventful example. 

Late in the day of the 28th of July a regiment of the line, stationed 
in the Champs Elysées, was observed to show symptoms of disaffection. 
One company, in particular, posted for the repulse of the populace of 
the Faubourg du Roule, pouring forth from the Rue Matignon, gave in- 
dications of an intention to fraternise with the citizens. It was in vain 
that the young officer by whom it was commanded, a fine, manly-looking 
fellow of about five-and-twenty, attempted to rally their waning loyalty 
by appeals to their honour, gratitude, and sensibility, as French soldiers 
and French men. The troops laid down their arms, and refused to fire 
upon the insurgents. . 

“In that case,”said the young man, “ one only duty remains for me. 
I fought with you in Spain, my friends; you have seen my bloodjflow on 
the field of battle; it shall never be said that I sanctioned your rebellion 
against your king.”? And having drawn up his men, he surrendered his 
sword to the nearest non-commissioned officer.—“* Bear witness for me,’? 
said he, “that I did my duty as long as the subordination of my men 
enabled me; and that I refused to disgrace my sword by turning it 
against my king.”’ 

The men were startled. The serjeant hesitated to receive the sword. 
They loved their young captain ; they could not bear to hear him pro- 
nounce the word farewell. The fiercest /iberal of them all would not 
have wagged his finger against the captain ; and when again he offered 
to give up his sword, they recognised his authority by three hearty 
cheers, and Vive le Rot ! 

At that moment the young officer staggered, and fell dead on the 
ground. A gamin, fourteen years of age, had crept stealthily up, and 
plunged a sharp knife into his side. The soldiers would have torn the 
urchin to pieces, could they have laid hands on him ; but the little varlet 
had stolen back into the thick of the mob. This story was related to us 
by an eye-witness ; we were not told whether the gamin was rewarded 
with the crotx de Juillet. 

Such are the ragamuffins whom Victor Hugo, and other eulogists of 
the revolution, designate as “les enfans sublimes.’? Such are /es 
gamins de Paris ! 
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LINES WRITTEN IN THE ALBUM OF 
ROTHA QUILLINAN, 


An album, this! why, ’tis, for aught I see, 

Sheer wit, and verse, and downright poetry ; 

A priceless book incipient ; a young treasure 

Of growing pearl; a hoard for pride and pleasure ; 
A golden begging-box, which pretty Miss 

Goes round with, like a gipsy as she is, 

From bard to bard, to stock her father’s shelf, 
Perhaps for cunning dowry to herself. 


Albums are records kept by gentle dames, 

To show us that their friends can write their names ; 
That Miss can draw ; or brother John can write 

“* Sweet lines,’ or that they know a Mr. White. 

The lady comes—with lowly grace upon her— 

“ *T will be so kind,” and do her book “ such honour ;” 
We bow, smile, deprecate, protest, read o’er 

The names, to see what has been done before, 

Wish to say something wonderful, but can’t, 

And write, with modest greatness, ‘‘ William Grant.” 


Johnson succeeds, and Thomson, Jones, and Clarke, 

And Cox, with an original remark, 

Out of the Speaker; then come John’s “ sweet lines,” 
Fanny’s “ sweet airs,” and Jenny’s “ sweet designs ;“ 
Then Hobbs, Cobbs, Dobbs, Lord Strut, and Lady Bustle, 
And, with a flourish underneath him, Russell. 


Alas! why sit I here, committing jokes 
On social pleasures, and good-humoured folks, 
Who see far better with their trusting eyes 
Than all the blinkings of the would-be wise? 
Albums are, after all, pleasant inventions, 
Make friends more friendly, grace one’s good intentions, 
Brighten dull names, give great ones kinder looks, 
Nay, here and there, produce right curious books ; 
And make the scoffer (as it now does me) 
Blush to look round on deathless company*. 
Leicu Hunr. 





* The Album in question has to boast of some of the first literary names in the 
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A CASE OF FURIOUS DRIVING. 





“ Le sort de Phaéton se découvre & mes yeux. 
Dieux! je frémis! que vois-je ? 6 dieux! 
Tremblez pour votre fils, ambitieuse mére ! 
Od vas tu, jeune téméraire ? 
Tu dois trouver la mort dans la gloire ov tu cours. 
En vain le dieu qui nous éclaire, 
En palissant toi, se déclare ton pére 
Il doit servir & terminer tes jours.’ 
QurNauLt. 





EARLY one morning, in a light and airy attic, sat the son of Latona, 
nibbling the end of a goose-quill, and puzzling his brains for a rhyme; 
for, besides being driver to the splendid four-horse light-coach, called 
the Sun, of which his father Jupiter was sole proprietor, he had ac- 
quired a taste for the lighter literature of the day; and had obtained 
so much celebrity, that he even attracted the notice of the “* Day and 
Martin ”’ of the period, and was actually employed in writing a puff. 
This intellectual pursuit was not-only productive of praise but profit, 
and added considerably to his perquisites. His PM were de- 
lighted with his effusions, and, in fact, the Day went so far as to avow 
that he should have remained completely in the shade, had it not been 
for Apollo’s brilliant aid and assistance. 

Apollo was so absorbed in his poetical reverie, that he completely 
lost sight of the imperative duty which demanded his punctual attend- 
ance in the inn-yard from whence the ‘* Sun ”’ started every morning at 
day-break. Some fault may, perhaps, be attributed to the parental in- 
- discretion of Jupiter, in electing him to a situation so discordant to his 
natural temperament and inclination ; for it was obvious to the most 
disinterested observer that his literary talents more fitted him for the 
“ stage” than a four-horse coach. 

Now his son Phaéton, of whom he “ could make nothing,” had a 
great ambition to mount the box and handle the ribbons; and being, 
moreover, a bold and rather good-looking youth, would certainly, wit 
training, have proved an adept, and no doubt have become a great fa- 
vourite on the road. 

Naturally presuming, it was his favourite boast among the cads, ostlers, 
and helpers, with whom he consorted, that he would be “ bound” to do 
the distance in six hours instead of twelve; in the practicability of 
which they all agreed to a man. 

It happened, on the very morning that Apollo was so busily occupied 
with the engrossing theme of his lucubrations, that Phaéton was partak- 
ing ofa pint of purl (won at a game of heads and tails by the cunning 
ostler) in the dingy tap-room of the inn. 

_In an adjoining settle lolled an old man, indulging in a glass of 
* cold without.” His head was bald and wrinkled—his nose flat and 
broad, and his ears almost as large and flapping as those of an elephant 
-—his eyes were red and “ horny,” and no man, even ignorant of physi- 
ognomy, would have set him down as a member of the Temperance 
Society. 
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“ I say, you whelp!”’ cried he, stretching out his neck towards the 
door, “ leave that ’ere donkey alone, will you? By gog! if he lifts his 
leg, and fetches you a kick, he’ll send you a pretty considerable way 
into next week, I can tell you. Come, be off !” 

** It’s a speritted hanimal that, Master Silenus,” observed the ostler. 

“ T b’lieve you.” 

“ Thof I shouldn’t think there warn’t much go in him neither, for 
there an’t more nor a hand’s-breadth of daylight under him.” 

* What’s that you say ?” 

“ Why, that he’s liker a sow than a greyhound, I take it.” 

“ That’s a good proof he’s like you,” said Silenus. 

** Like me?” 

* Ay, for he’s better fed than taught, knave.” 

This insulting comparison upon the ostler aroused his indignation ; he 
jumped up and approached old Silenus in a menacing attitude. 

* T’ll fetch you a punch!” cried he. 

** No, you won’t!”’ said Bacchus, interposing; “ shan’t lick my 
foster-father !”’ 

** Come, come,”’ said Eolus, who was blowing a cloud in the chim- 
ney-corner, “ let’s have no blustering. Ifthe chap’s fightable, I’m his 
man. Egad! he’ll find me as ready at a blow as any one !” 

* T don’t fear his punch !”’ exclaimed Silenus, waxing courage on the 
strength of his allies, and trying to stand upon his legs. 

** Provided the same be served in a bow1!”’ said Phaéton, with a wink, 
for he inherited a portion of the wit and fire of his father; whereat the 
company laughing, the scales were turned, and the choler of the ostler 
evaporated. 

“ Toss you for another pint, Master Phaéton,” said the ostler, turn- 
ing to his chum and finishing the potation before them at a draught. 

** Done,” cried Phaéton. 

** How shall it be ?” 

** Best two and three, and none of your tricks upon travellers,” re- 
plied the son of Apollo, pulling out his coin and narrowly watching the 
actions of the knowing ostler. 

** Sky the coppers,”’ said the ostler. 

The toss was made. ‘* Ooman !” continued he, 

“Tt’s head,” said Phaéton. 

The ostler now twirled his penny scientifically, caught it, and placed 
it under his hand upon the table. 

** Now keep your hand still,—no shuffling,” said Phaéton. 

* Do you think, now?” cried the ostler, in a tone of remonstrance, 
laying his palm flat upon the beer-washed mahogany. 

“ Head! and head it is, by Jingo!’ exclaimed Phaéton, as delighted 
as a hungry man over a small steak. ‘ Come, fetch the stuff in a 
twinkling.” 

While the ostler was gone to the bar for the sweet beverage the sound 
of a fiddle in the yard attracted the attention of the loungers in the 
tap-room. 

“ Why, that’s Thingumee, I vow,” muttered Silenus, his eyes half- 
closed in that dreamy state of semi-intoxication in which his senses were 
usually clouded. 

* And who’s Thingumee, dad?” inquired Bacchus. 
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* Why, What’s-his-name,” continued the explicit old drunkard ; 
** bless me! why him whose wife bit a serpent. in the heel, you know, 
and went to——”’ 

“Qh! old Orpheus!” interrupted Bacchus, smiling. ‘“ Poor fel- 
low! he never recovered his loss, although he went farther than most 
men would have done in the endeavour. Boy, fetch him in, and let’s 
have a scrape. I?ll find the old beau in rosin !’ 

Orpheus, bending beneath the weight of care and age, entered the 
smoky apartment with his bow and fiddle grasped in his bony hand. 

It was evident that he had once been eminently handsome, but Afflic- 
tion had ruled broad lines and written her characters in “ large hand ” 
upon his expansive brow. Orpheus was, in truth, a picturesque ruin 
of a gentleman of the old school, and there was still a sweetness of tone 
and a certain suavity of manner and address that won rather than com- 
manded respect from all. 

“ Orphy, my boy,”’ said the good-natured Bacchus, after the other 
had taken a seat, ‘* what’s it to be ?” 

** [’ll take a little half-and-half with the chill off, if you please,” 
replied Orpheus with humility. 

** And so you shall,’”’ answered Bacchus; ‘ and while you are wetting 
your whistle with that, cookey shall toast you a rabbit.” 

“ You are very kind,” said the old man, bowing. 

The half-and-half was ordered and “ paid for upon delivery,’’ ac- 
cording to the law chalked upon the black board over the chimney-place. 

** Have you anything new to sing us ?”’ asked Bacchus. 

** Nothing,” replied Orpheus; “‘ for I suppose you have heard my 
last composition upon Ixion *??’” 

** What, the fellow at the riding-school, he that Squire Jupiter sen- 
tenced to the treadmill for calumniating the immaculate Mrs. Juno?” 
said Bacchus. ‘“ No, indeed I have not: let’s have the canticle, old 
boy; but first take a little rosin,” and he politely handed him the 
** pewter.” : 

After a characteristic “* preludio,”’ Orpheus sang the following :— 


Song. 
Beware, my lads, ye never put 
Great Jupiter your tricks on, 
Lest he should send you to the wheel, 
As he did Master Ix’on. 
Turn about, Lx’on, 
Wheel about, Ix’on, 
Turn about, wheel about, turn about, Ix'on. 
Chorus. 
Turn about, Ix’on, 
Wheel about, Ix’on, 
Turn about, wheel about, turn about, Ix’on. 


At this part of his song, Orpheus sprang up from his seat, and, while 
fiddling and singing, pirouetted and whirled about the room in such an 





* Ixion was one of the most celebrated riding-masters of the day, and brought 
his art to such consummate perfection, and made his pupils sit their saddles so 
admirably, that he used to boast that they were like a part of the animal. they 
rode; from which expression those veracious gentlemen, the poets, feigned that he 
was the father of the Centaurs. 
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extraordinary and exciting manner, that, his music and motion combined, 
inspired the whole company, who imitated his circumgiratory "move- 
ments with all the vigour and velocity of dancing dervishes. 
Juno, while sitting on a cloud, 
His eyes he chanced to fix on, 
No doubt her brightness dazzled him, 
For wink did ter Ix'on. 
Turn about, Ix’on, 
Wheel about, Ix’on, 
Turn about, wheel about, turn about, Ix’on. 


Chorus. 





Turn about, &c. 


“ My dear !” cried Juno, to her “ bud,” 
“That fellow’s eyes, by Styx ! on 
Me thy lawful spouse are cast, 
That stable-boy, young Ix'on.” 
turn about, Ix'on, 
Wheel about, Ix'on, 
Turn about, wheel about, turn about, Ix’on. 


Chorus. 
Turn about, &c. 


“ Are they’ by Gosh!” cried Jupiter, 
“ Why then, like burning bricks, on 
The fellow's head my rage shall fall, 
And crush the saucy Ix‘on.” 
Turn about, Ix‘on, 
Wheel about, Ix’on, 
Turn about, wheel about, turn about, Ix'on. 
Chorus. 
Turn about, &c 


Condemn’d for life, poor fellow, he, 
By hands and feet now sticks on 
The rolling wheel that never stops, 
And up and down goes Ix’on. 
Turn about, Ix‘on, 
Wheel about, Ix'on, 
Turn about, wheel about, turn about, Ix’on. 


Chorus. 
Turn about, &c. 


The weary culprit, mocking fiends 
Bestow their hardest kicks on, 
Whene’er he lags, and fiercely shout 
This chorus at poor Ix’on. 
Turn about, Ix’on, 
Wheel about, Ix’on, 
Turn about, wheel about, turn about, Ix‘on. 


Chorus. 


Turn about, Ix’on, 
Wheel about, Ix’on, 
Turn about, wheel about, turn about, Ix‘on. 


Just as Orpheus had concluded his classic carol, the mirth of the 
company was disturbed by Silenus, who, in a ludicrous attempt at 
“‘cutting six,’’ fell sprawling on the floor of the tap-room, while the 
clumsy toe of the rough-shod ostler coming in stunning contact with his 
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muddled head, tripped him up, and extended him at full length across | 


the old man’s unwieldy body. The imprecation he would have uttered 

was, fortunately for the ears of the company, emitted unformed from his 
lips by the violence of the concussion. 

~ Per Jovem !”? exclaimed Bacchus; “‘ you clumsy son of a sea-cook, 

if you have not bumped out the breath of my honoured foster-father ! 

Fetch a dram, and be quick, will ye!” 

Every hand was extended to raise the old gentleman; and the first 
intimation he gave of returning animation after he had swallowed the 
reviving cordial he loved so well, was a pertinacious call for his Arabian. 

** I’m really extremely sorry,” said the commiserating Orpheus. 

** My donkey !”’ replied Silenus. 

** Where are you hurt, daddy ?” asked Bacchus. 

** My donkey !” persisted Silenus. 

“ Take a summat hot, Master Silenus,”’ advised the ostler, who had 
fallen upon him like a pavior’s rammer. 

‘© My donkey !”’ repeated Silenus ; whereat their united sympathy was 
transformed to a general laugh, and finding they could do nothing else 
to please the grey-headed toper, they succeeded with some difficulty in 
laying him, like a sack of sand, across his tottering beast—which was 
led away by one of the hangers-on of the inn-yard. . 

“‘Here’s a precious go!’ exclaimed another of the ostlers, rushing 
into the room. 

“ What’s the matter now ?”? demanded Phaéton. 

‘Why the four horses are to!” replied the ostler ; “and Mr. Apollo’s 
not nowhere to be found. The time’s up, and the Sun stands still. 
Won’t there be a rumpus, that’s all !” 

**T’ll settle that business in the turning of a straw,” said Phaéton. 

“ How, Master Phaéton ?” 

“Why the son of Apollo shall drive the Sun of Jupiter, to be sure,” 
answered Phaéton. 

“Think you can, my boy ?”’ said Bacchus. 

** Ay, as easily as I could a tenpenny nail through a deal plank,” re- 
plied the self-sufficient youth. Just hand over the togs and castor, 
Dickey Strawlegs, and 1’ll rigand mount the box in a jiffy. See how 
I’ll trundle the tits along.”’ 

Phaéton was delighted with this opportunity of displaying his coach- 
manship ; and Strawlegs, who was no less anxious to see him put his 
oft-repeated boast in execution, quickly produced the drab hat and box- 
coat of Apollo, in which the presumptuous tyro invested himself without 
delay ; and mounting the box, and taking the long-desired ribbons in 
hand, drove out of the yard, ‘ tooling’ the prancing cattle in an admirable 
style, to the wonder and delight of a group of grinning stable-boys, col- 
lected to witness his starting. 

Away he rattled, cracking his whip, and cheered by the loud applause 
of his vulgar associates. Juno, ox-eyed Juno, was feeding her favourite 
peacock before the door of her summer residence, situated on the sum- 
mit of a stupendous hill which overlooked the country for miles. Being 
one of those who could see through a milestone—as far as most people 
of the age—she distinguished in a moment, through the cloud of dust 
which enveloped the vehicle, her husband’s favourite ‘ four-horse’ coming 
down the road at a most furious gallop. The fact is, Master Phaéton 
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handled the whip much better than he did the reins, and consequently 
the thorough-bred steeds soon became unmanageable, and galloped off 
at a steam-engine rate that defied‘all his skill to check. Recognising 
Phaéton, and reasonably alarmed, she rushed into the dining-room, 
where Jupiter was sanding himself with a morning-cup which his 
foot-boy Ganymede had just supplied. 

“O, my love !”’ cried Juno. 

“Well, my duck!” said Jupiter—for they were one of the most 
affectionate couples in the world, notwithstanding some little domestic 
tiffs, occasioned by the gallantry of Jupiter—“‘ What mare’s nest have 
you found now ?” 

**'Mare’s nest, indeed!” cried Juno. “If there is not that cub 
Phaéton driving the Sun down the road like a flash of lightning.” 

**Phaéton !” exclaimed Jupiter. “Ill Phaéton him. Where’s 
Apollo ?” 

“Singing a duet with a tea-kettle, for aught I know,” replied the 
indignant Juno: “this comes of trusting your concerns to such ill- 
begotten whelps !” 

** Peace, woman !”’ said Jupiter, his brow darkening with that im- 
posing frown which never failed to frighten both men and dogs. “I 
dare say they'll stop him at the pike.” 

“He has passed that already, quick as a darning needle through the 
heel of a worsted stocking!” poetically observed Juno. “But come 
_ or there will certainly be an awful spill, if it has not come to that 
already.”’ 

J apiter hastily accompanied her to the door, and beheld with amaze- 
ment and alarm the velocity with which the four horses, with flowing 
manes and smoking nostrils, flew towards them. 

** They’ve bolted, depend on it, my dear,” said Juno. 

“I'll bolt ‘em!’ replied the enraged proprietor; and, suiting the 
action to the word, he watched his opportunity, and, as Phaéton ap- 
proached, hurled a bolt at the unfortunate youth, which knocked him 
clean into the Po, a muddy stream which ran beside the road, and had 
moreover the desired effect of arresting the headlong course of the 
frightened horses, for the coach was completely turned over by the 
shock. 

“There go the pannels !”” exclaimed Juno; “and I suppose we shall 
have to pay the piper !” 

“Hold your foolish tongue, do,” said Jupiter, impetuously, “ and 
summon me some of the varlets to take care of the plunging beasts, or 
they'll kick themselves to cat’s meat!” 

His behests were promptly obeyed; and while they were employed 
in securing the cattle, the discomfited Phaéton made shift to crawl un- 
perceived out of the stream, ludicrously disguised in a coat of mud. 

Perfectly ashamed of showing his face in his old haunts, he penetrated 
far into the country, where he was unknown, and obtained a situation 
as pot-boy in an obscure alehouse—his wit and vivacity rendering him 
a great favourite among all the frequenters of the tap-room and skittle- 
ground ! 

A.FrED CroweQuILL. 
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THE CONVERSAZIONE, 


ON THE LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


The Rector. “ Babbage’s Ninth Bridgewater Treatise.”’ Perhaps 
no bequest for the purposes of human knowledge was ever more for- 
cuenaby made than that of the late Earl of Bridgewater. ‘The founda- 
tions of lectureships in our colleges all have their importance, and in 
general this is the form in which Jiberality may be best bestowed. So 
small a sum as a hundred, or even fifty, pounds a year, may found a 
lectureship, which, whether in theology or science, may go on for hun- 
dreds, or perhaps thousands of years, annually producing new truths of 
the most essential order, recovering the old, explaining the intricate, 
adapting the knowledge of the past generation to the necessities of the 
new, and constantly fixing the minds of learned and intelligent men in 
those especial seats of literature on the great subjects which they were 
intended to sustain perpetually before the world. 

But a crisis had arrived, when some effort more direct, strenuous, and 
immediate was required. The German geologists, who are the most 
perplexed of mankind, and the French physiologists, who are the most 
presumptuous, had first filled Europe with crude researches, and then 
begun to fill the European brain with still more crude conceptions. 
Every spruce gatherer of pebbles and fish-bones asserted his claim to 
settle the laws of Nature ; and while Chance and Fate, Fortune and 
Time, were proclaimed the great fubricators of the universe, Creation 
was pronounced an old wife’s tale, and the belief in a Creator a super- 
stition borrowed from an exploded book called the Bible, and unworthy 
of the enlightened understanding of our prodigiously enlightened age. 


The Doctor. Undoubtedly it had become highly necessary to recall 
the common sense of the country to the evidence that the production of 
the world as it is, incalculably furnished with animate and inanimate. 
existence, exhibiting in both the deepest wisdom, the most inexhaustible 
resources, and the most unbounded beneficence, was a work which re- 
quired an infinite understanding. The Bridgewater Treatises in general 
have pursued this view with sincerity and vigour. Professor Whewell’s 
Treatise is a manly work. Some of the others exhibit skill and know- 
ledge in their peculiar sciences. Even Chalmers’s volumes, though 
deplorably full of the verbiage which that writer has so long mistaken 
for eloquence—florid where it should be forcible, and vague where it 
should be direct—diffuse beyond all bearing, and finally enveloping the 
subject in a fog in which the writer and the reader equally lose their 
way—were yet sincere. 


The Barrister. I suppose we must say as much for the Treatise by 
that most dashing of all philosophists, the Canon of Christ Church. 
I happened to be at the Bristol meeting where Doctor Buckland had the 
satisfaction of hearing himself huzzaed by the literary rabble of the pro- 
vinces, for his happy announcement that the Mosaic account of the 
creation was quite contrary to the opinion of several diggers in lime pits, 
collectors of cockle-shells, and a variety of the oldest investigators of 
the integuments of dead elephants, the teeth of house cats, and the 
parings of antediluvian cheese. 
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The Rector. Mr. Babbage’s book is clever. His declared object is to 
state that mathematical researches do not narrow the mind; but his 
more useful object is to give his testimony to the wisdom and benevolence 
displayed in the formation of the world. This he pursues through some 
dissertations on miracles, and some on geology. Of his latter specula- 
tions I shall say nothing. They are totally opposite to the infallible 
record; and their reasons fyr dissenting from that record are totally 
trivial. But when time and study shall have taught him better ram. 
we shall revert to his authority in mathematics, which he understands, 
and thank him for his tribute to truth, even in the shape of diagrams 
of vanishing curves, and logarithmic miracles. 


The Colonel. Lockhart’s third volume of his Life of Sir Walter Scott 
adds strikingly to the details of that vivid career. It has for me a 
peculiar interest, as embracing the most important, vigorous, aud martial 
period of modern history. Scott, from the beginning, was what every 
great poet should be, a patriot ; what every honest man must be, a lover of 
royalty ; and what every rational man to all future generations will be, a 
rejoicer over the fall of Napoleon. He felt the wonder due to the genius 
of that extraordinary man, yet his wonder did not blind him, as it did 
our blockheads here, to the infinite baseness, selfishness, and malignity 
of the Corsican. In oue of his animated letters to his friend Morritt, in 
1814, on the first downfall of Napoleon, he thus forcibly expresses the 
feelings of a Briton and a philosopher. “‘ Joy, joy, in London, for never 
cid you or I see, and never again shall we see, a consummation so truly 
glorious as now bids fair to conclude this long and eventful war. It is 
startling to think that but for the preternatural presumption and hard- 
ness of heart displayed by the arch-enemy of mankind, we should have 
had a hollow and ominous truce with him, instead of a glorious and 
stable peace.” 

Sir Walter seems also to have taken a very fair measure of the French 
mind. So ardent is the passion for military glory, so utter the contempt 
of all distinction besides, and so desperate the recklessness of all the 
miseries by which a new feather in the French cap may be purchased, 
that France, though torn to pieces by war, disembowelled by perpetual 
conscriptions, and reduced to beggary by the extinction of all intercourse 
with mankind, clung to Napoleon until the last hour, when Fortune de- 
sertedhim. So longas he could give her fame for bread, and the power 
of disturbing all other nations, in place of comfort for her own, she was 
content to be the most miserable nation on the face of the globe. But 
from the moment when he could no longer exhibit victories, and the 
French eagle came home with a Russian arrow in his wing, the people 
discovered the fruitlessness of war, the folly of shedding their blood all 
round the horizon of Europe, and the wisdom of extinguishing an 
usurper, who, they were proud to say, was, after all, but a Corsican. 
** But,” says Sir Walter, “Providence had its own wise purpose to 
answer, and such was the deference of France to the ruling power, so 
devoutly did they worship the Devil for his burning throne, that, it may 
be, nothing short of his rejection of every fair offer of peace could have 
driven them to those acts of resistance, which the remembrance of former 
convulsions had rendered so fearful to them. Thank God, it is done at 
last ; yet I question whether the moral lesson would have been com- 
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pleted, either by his perishing in battle, or being torn to pieces like the 
De Witts, b an infuriated crowd of conscripts and their parents. Good 
Heaven, with what strange feelings must that man retire from the most 
unbounded authority ever vested in the hands of one man, to the se- 
clusion of privacy and restraint! We have never heard of one good 
action which he did,-at least for which there was not some selfis 
political reason, and the train of slaughter and pestilence, famine, and 
fire, which his ambition has occasioned,-would have outweighed five 
hundred-fold the private virtues of a Titus. These are comfortable re- 
fiections to carry with one into privacy.” 


The Barrister. Scott, when he became known as an author, asso- 
ciated a good deal with persons of rank, and some of his recollections of 
them were amusing and characteristic. Among the rest, he used to 
mention his having met the late Marquis of Abercorn on a kind of 
periodical tour to the north. His lordship was remarkable for the pecu- 
liar. stateliness of his manner and for an extraordinary fondness for 
pomp, which, when the reality failed, he sustained by the imitation. 
Scott once met him on the road with his household, in half a dozen 
carriages in solemn procession, the rear being brought up by his lordship 
himself, with the riband and star of the.garter’ over his riding-dress ! 
Scott followed the procession to the little village of Longtown, where 
the Marquis had dispatched his major-domo and cook some hours before, 
to make preparation worthy of the noble lord. The dinner, though 
liable to all the scanty equipment of a village inn, was ludicrously exact 
tothe forms of a noble table. A regular bill of fare was laid beside 
the Marquis’s cover. All the towels in the house, rough as they were, 
performed the office of vapkins. ‘The Marquis was forced to dine with- 
out plate, but the landlady had at least pewter spoons, and they were 
forced to do duty on a shelf behind, to represent a side-board worthy of 
nobility. ‘The Marquis and his household probably dined with as good 
an appetite off the crockery of the little inn as if it had been porcelain ; 
the sideboard of pewter perhaps did not sparkle so much as the brilliant 
plate of Stanmore Priory, but it was a sideboard after all. The noble 
peer certainly dined as no one before or since ever dined in the little 
inn of Longtown, and as vanity is only singularity run mad, harmless 
oddity, and childish love of distinction, the vanity of the Marquis was 
probably as full fed as if he had dined with the Sultan. 


The Doctor. Apropos of the Sultan. One of the most showy books 
of the season, by one of its cleverest writers, Miss Pardoe, brings us 
into all the wonders which now live only in the “ Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments,” and on the banks of the Bosphorus. In December, 
1835, Miss Pardoe, with her father, arrived in Constantinople. Her 
introductions led her into the midst of all that was novel, showy, and 
interesting in the capital. One day she visited the élite of Pera, 
the exquisites of Thrace ; the next she mingled among the handsome, 
grave, and superbly-dressed Armenians. Next day she smiled on the 
Greek Patriarch, and his circle of handsome young priests. Next day 
she dined with the Greeks of the Fanar, entered into all their subtleties, 
and was enraptured with their enthusiasm, their black eyes, and their 
fine foreheads. Next day she was introduced into the harems of the 
Turkish nobles, and in those abodes of seclusion and splendour, where 
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all is beauty and precious stones, slavery in its pomp, and liberty that 
laughs at chains; where every hall has its tribes of snowy-skinned 
Circassians and diamond-eyed Georgians, she gazed, feasted, and was 
complimented in the most luxurious style. Finally, she saw the great 
Mahmoud himself, and was honoured by the peculiar attentions of the 
Brother of the Sun and Moon. 


The Rector. Islamism is certainly decaying, and by the surest of all 
processes, the reforming hand of the tailor. So long as the Turk was 
the most superb of human dressers, the beau par excellence, so long 
European knowledge was out of the question. The stately savage, 
wrapped from head to foot in shawls of silk and gold, with a diamond 
star on his broad forehead, and a scimitar, blazing with emeralds and 
and rubies, at his side, inevitably looked with scorn on the miserable 
European, condemned, from his cradle to his grave, to walk in a round 
hat, a meagre waistcoat, and a coat unadorned with a shilling’s worth 
of embroidery. The man whose brows wore the turban, the finest 
head-dress ever worn by man, necessarily scoffed at the man who wore 
the hat, of all head-dresses the most contemptible. The result was, that 
ford sprigged muslin and pearl-wrought slippers carried the day; the 

urk decided that nothing that was good in doctrine ever came out of 
brains exhibiting so much that was bad in taste; hugged the Koran 
with all its absurdities, abjured Christian science and swallow-tailed 
coats together, and determined to live the brilliant barbarian that he 
was, in purple and fine linen, and faring sumptuously every day, rather 
than strip, shave, and squalidize himself into the Lazarus that had se 
long sat at his gate, pretending to be a fellow-man. 


The Barrister. The sacrifice of all those fine things for the red 
woollen nightcap which now adorns the imperial brows is a sure omen. 
Luckily, however, for the turban-makers, the fashion is unpopular, and 
even reforming sultans cannot last for ever. Even Miss Pardoe’s showy 
description of his Highness going to the mosque is proof that the love of 
splendour exists among the Moslem still. Her description ought to be 
hung up in the boudoir of all empresses and the cabinet of all. em- 
perors. It would tell them what ought to be-done with shawls and 
shakos, caftans and cosmetics, jewels and Barbary coursers. The first 
sight she saw on this eventful day was what she might have seen in 
England on any day of show, but what we scarcely should have ex- 
pected to see in the formalities of Turkey—two lovely young women 
getting out of their carriage, and standing on the footboard behind to 
secure a view of the sultan. They wore their yashmacs, or veils, which, 
even in Turkey, seem to be very coquettish affairs. On this occasion 
they were so transparent that they showed the flowers on their fore- 
heads, the jewels in their tresses, the eyes that rivalled those jewels, 
and the roses on their lips, that set the flowers at defiance. Then came 
the procession, headed by a party of thirty field-officers, in brown sur- 
touts and gold sword-belts. The costume looked ugly, but the Turks 
are men of taste, and the field-officers were meant as foils to his High- 
ness and his horses. The horses seem to have peculiarly caught Miss 
Pardoe’s heart. They were led, were ten in number, and wore on their 
heads plumes of pink and white ostrich feathers mixed with roses, and 
fastened down with clasps of jewels. Their caparisons were worthy of 
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Haroun Alraschid ; housings, some silk, some velvet, all embroidered 
with gold and silver, large pearls, and jewels. This embroidery was 
singularly tasteful; the myrtle-coloured velvet of one had the sultan’s 
cipher in brilliants, surrounded by a garland of emeralds, rubies, and 
topazes.. The lilac silk of another was worked with a mass of musical 
instruments in pearls and diamonds; the saddles of crimson or 
velyet had stirrups of chased gold ; the long bridles flashed with gold 
and jewels. Then came the Seraskier Pacha on his tall grey horse, all 
diamonds ; his sword, his rings, the star on his cap, and the orders on 
his breast, a perfect blaze. Then came the thunders of the imperil 
band, playing the Sultan’s grand march, in sign that the king of kings 
had issued from the seraglio. The procession now thickened. It was led 
by twelve running footmen, in rich uniforms, followed by twenty pages, 
equally rich, and top-heavy with plumes and flowers,—an old contrivance 
of Asiatic elegance to shade the sultan from the evil eye. However, the 
present sultan, not caring so much for the eyes of his subjects as for 
their tongues, sends the pages before him, and rides along with an officer 
walking at each of his stirrups, ready, like a king of the French, to be 
shot at out of any garret window. Miss Pardoe looked very attentively 
at the sultan, as became a young lady and an admirer of whiskered and 
bearded beauty. At the point-blank distance of fifteen yards, she de- 
scribes him as a man of noble physiognomy and graceful bearing, sitting 
his horse well, and altogether a very accomplished cayalier. He was, 
of course, most magnificently costumed ; his. cap was surmounted by an 
aigrette of diamonds, which was again surmounted by a cluster of pea- 
cocks’ feathers,—the only rather vulgar ornament which we can per- 
ceive in his display. He had a vast blue cloak hanging from his shoul- 
ders, with a collar sheathed in jewels, and ona finger of his bridle hand 
a diamond worth his own ransom. 


The Colonel. It must be pleasing to our military exquisites to hear that 
the sultan’s hair is curled in the most scientific manner; that he paints 
red and white; and that, where the obtrusive grey threatens the honour 
of his mustachios and whiskers, he is master of a dye which restores 
them to their original raven black, and preserves him in determined 
beauty. On the whole, those volumes are the best addition to our 
knowledge of Turkey since the days of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
They are eloquent, observant, and interesting. 


The Barrister. Captain Marryat in the field again. Snarley Yow, 
the Dog Fiend, is the hero of the sailor’s story. He is a remarkably 
clever dog, and does wonders ; exhibits a praiseworthy morality, and is 
true to his faith, with a fidelity that shames the fickleness of the arrogant 
bipeds who call themselves rational. Of course, those who are familiar 
with Captain Marryat’s style (and who now is not ?) will look for vigour, 
vivacity, sport, and eccentricity of all kinds in these volumes ; and they 
will not be disappointed. The Captain, whether on sea or on shore, is 
equally in his element; for his element is human nature. His dog and 
his Dutchmen are amiable counterparts of each other—the dog being a 
Dutchman on four legs, the Dutchman a dog on two. They roam the 
world in all directions ; steady in storm, and convivial in calm; daring 
in danger, glorious in grog; and thus running a round of alliterative 
ardour and heavy-sterned happiness to the end of three volumes, of the 
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pleasantest kind that can solace a man under the heat of a summer’s 
sun. “Snarley Yow is an antagonist for the dog-days. But in 
Marryat in these volumes exhibits a new faculty: he writes capital sea- 
songs. 


The Rector. England will hail him with delight if he can fill up the 
place so long left vacant by Dibdin, The loss of her naval poet was 
almost equal to the loss of a battle ; yet Dibdin was but an imperfect bard 
of the ocean. Scarcely knowing the stem from the stern of a ship, he 
was making continual blunders between the stem and the stern. Know- 
ing as much about the manceuvring of a ship as about the philosopher’s 
stone, and able to speak the language of sailors as much as the language 
of a mandarin of the Celestial Empire, his tactics and his tales were 
the laugh of the crew. But he was a poet, had strong feeling, and had 
the boldness that belongs only to a man of genius—that of bringing his 
feelings along with him where they had never spoken before, and 
awakening new sensibilities in the rough heart of the son of the ocean. 

The Colonel. Well, then, let me give you one of Marryat’s songs, in 
rather a different style. It certainly has no finery about it, and his 
Jack neither sheds tears nor sees cherubs sitting up aloft—a sight which 
I verily believe few Jacks ever expected to see ; yet I think the Captain’s 
song would be sung on every forecastle, from Portsmouth Point to the 
Philippines. For example, here is a strain of Jemmy Duck’s, to the 
tune, I should conceive, of the “ Jolly Miller that lived on the River 
Dee :”’— 

Sone. 
“ The Captain stood on the carronade— First Lieutenant,’ says he, 

Send all my merry men aft here, for they must list to me: 

T hav'n't the gift of the gab, my sons, because I'm bred to the sea— 

That _ there is a Frenchman, who means to fight with we. 

Odds-bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I've been at sea, 
I've fought against every odds, boys, but I’ve gain’d the victory. 


“ That ship there is a Frenchman ; and if we don't take she, 
’Tis a thousand bullets to one that she will capture we - 
1 hav'n’t the gift of the gab, boys, so each man to his gun, 
If she’s not mine in half an hour, I'll flog each mother’s son. 
Odds-bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I've been at sea, 
I've fought against every odds, boys, and I've gain‘d the victory.’ 


“ We fought for twenty minutes, and the Frenchman had enough : 
* I little thought,’ said he, ‘ that your men were of such stuff.’ 
The Captain took the Frenchman's sword ; a low bow made to he,— 
* I havn't the gift of the gab, Monsieur, but polite I mean to be. 
Odds-bobs, hammer and tongs, long as I've been at sea, 
I've fought against every odds, boys, and I've gain’d the victory.’ 


“ The Captain sent for all of us—* My merry men,’ said he, 
‘I hav'n't the gift of the gab, my lads, but yet I thankful be. 
You've done your duty handsomely, each man stood to his gun ; 
If you hadn't, you villains, as sure as day I'd have flogg’d each mother’s 
son. 
Odds-bobs, hammer and tongs, as long as I'm at sea ) 
I'll fight against every odds, boys, and I'll gain the victory.’ ” 


The Colonel. “ Auber’s Rise and Progress of the British Power in 
India,” a work by a very intelligent man, the late secretary of the 
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Court of Directors. . Such a work was greatly wanted. We haye. been. 
so much wearied with declamation for and against India, have heard so. 
much giddy and prejudiced talking on the subject, and yet, have. se 
strong an interest in knowing the truth about this greatest of all colo-. 
nies, that we ought to regard as a sort of national service any work 
which gave an authentic account of the actual state of things there, 
The writer of this volume has had the power and the will to give us the 
facts. His situation as secretary gave him access to all records; the 
appointment itself made him familiar with details, the discussion 
relative to the charter in 1833 naturally reduced his information into 
shape ; his retirement from his office gave him leisure, and the result is 
the volume before us: it is a clear, vigorous, and manly performance. 


The Rector. Even when India was most declaimed against, I always 
felt a strong impression that it was meant to be one of the noblest 
scenes of future British enterprise. I equally felt that the imputations 
thrown out on British justice at the commencement of our career, and 
on British humanity in its later periods, were equally unfounded. We 
had a right to go to India, just as the British merchant has a right to 
trade with any nation that will trade with him. We had a right to ac- 
cept from the prince of the country, warehouses to protect our goods, 
and walls and ditches to protect those warehouses. We had not less a 
right to defend them when an usurper came to destroy the government, 
which protected us, and to burn our warehouses and throw down our 
walls. Thus began our share in Indian wars. We helped the prince 
of the country to beat the invader, and we hada right to receive the addi- 
tional grant of land which he gave us in token of his gratitude. Thus 
began our Indian empire. India in the last century was, as it had pro- 
bably been in every century since the Flood, the sport of petty princes, 
who slaughtered each other in war, assassinated each other in peace, 
and whether in war or peace, massacred and robbed the people wherever 
they had the power. During all those convulsions, which constantly 
shiited the crown from the heads of the neighbouring princes, the 
English protected the man who protected them, and this they had;as 
much right to do as every man has a right to defend himsélf from those 
who would cut his throat, and to receive his reward for his help in time 
of need. Thus province after province was transferred from the feeble 
to the bold, from the fickle to the steady, from the invader to the ally, 
and from the cowardice and knavery of the Indian to the gallantry and 
honesty of the Englishman. With all conceivable delicacy on the point 
of justice, I can conceive nothing inconsistent with the purest national 
justice in the general spirit of those transactions. There may have 
been minor acts of iniquity, individual corruptions, and individual 
cruelties, for human beings were the agents, and human actions are not 
infallible. But regarding it on the great scale, the only scale with 
which common sense troubles itself, of all the empires ever established 
by man, the Indian empire of England has been established on the 
bo right, carried on with the least offence to honour, and finally 
wrought into a system the most beneficial to the people. 


The Barrister. I fully agree in the opinion that the government of 
British India has been the greatest blessing ever given to a foreign 
country. From the days of Alexander all our knowledge of India was, 
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that it was torn in pieces by perpetual war. About every half century 
a storm of cavalry came across the mountains from the plains of Tar- 
tary, rushed down by the hundred thousand into the rich fields of Hm- 
destan, violated her temples, robbed her palaces, tore the ear-rings out 
of the ears of her princesses, made bonfires of her Rajahs, filled the 
land with blood, and then rushed back again under cover of a conflagra- 
tion which threw up its smoke from every village of the “ golden penin- 
ula.” In the intervals of those invasions every province was sacked in 
its turn by petty marauders. But when England came into the field, all 
this was rapidly put an end to. The Lion was there, and the jackals 
took to their heels. For the last fifty years an enemy’s foot has never 
been planted on the vast territory of British India. The ambitious 
chieftains and furious tribes which hovered round its frontier have never 
attacked it but to be crushed. The interior provinces have enjoyed a 
tranquillity which must be most astonishing to the Indians themselves. 
Where the husbandman now sows he reaps; where the manufacturer 
labours he has the fruit of his labour; where the merchant brings his 
goods to market, he has the enjoyment of his money; the horrible course 
of injustice, fyranny, perjury, and plunder, which made India only fit 
for a dungeon, is hourly curtailed by the vigour of British tribunals ; 
the law is hourly more and more administered with the purity of British 
justice; the security of property is more and more established as the 
eat principle of society ; and another half century may see India offer- 
ing as splendid a moral scene to the world, as she now offers one of 


natural beauty. 


The Doctor. The charter of 1833 changed the state of the Company. 
This was one of the branches of our Reform, which some describe as 
the Upas, and some as the Banian tree, a matter of which time will be a 
better judge than any of us. The Company were forbidden to be mer- 
chants any longer, but suffered to retain the patronage. And the twenty- 
four directors have now in their hands the most important and extensive 
outlet of young talent, erudition, and enterprise in the world. They 
have exercised this power with the happiest effects; for they have 
planted in British India the ablest body of public servants belonging to 
any nation, abroad or at home. The vast concerns which those ser- 
vants conduct, and which, under the name of writerships and agencies, 
actually imply the government of provinces as large as European king- 
doms, demand the exercise of extensive abilities urged to their utmost 
extent. Every great question belonging to human government comes 
perpetually before them. Finance, negociation, law, public order, and 
that most important portion of war, its preparation. Another more 
mysterious employment exercises another quality. The treachery of the 
native character is constantly employed in plottings at home, or combi- 
nations with the adjoining states. England, as the sovereign of India, 
is of course the great antagonist of disturbance, and the great object of 
fear, hatred, and knavery, to the disturbers. The British residents at 
the various native courts are thus, in fact, licensed sentinels for the 
British government; and every quality of vigilance, activity,*and de- 
termination is required to watch, counteract, and punish the restless 
conspiracies of the Rajahs and Nabobs. This is a school for powerful 
abilities, and they are produced accordingly. 
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The Colonel. But another, of very singular and high im ce,in a 
national point of view, is connected with the existence of the Company. 
By the patronage of the Directors, a great number of the sons of the 
gentry are sent out annually to acquire that knowledge which increases 
the general fund of national intellect, and to collect that opulence which 
perpetually swells the stream of national power. As those are in general 
well-educated, intelligent, and high-spirited youths, they form by expe- 
rience a body of military men equal to any service under the sun. | 
remember a curious letter written some years since to the Directors as a 
petition for their patronage. It was actually in these words :— 

To tHe Honovrasie Court oF Directors, 


Gentlemen—I am a clergyman of Ely, in the county of Cambridge. I 
have a parcel of fine boys, but not cash to provide for them. My eldest son 
I intended for a pillar of the Church; and with this view, I gave him a 
suitable education at school, and afterwards entered him at Cambridge, 
where he has resided the usual time, and last Christmas took his degrees 
with some reputation to himself. But I must, at the same time, add, that 
he is more likely to kick a church down, than to support one; he is a very 
eccentric genius. He has no notion of restraint to chapel gates, lectures, &c. 
&c.; and when rebuked by his masters and tutors, for want of obedience to 
their rules, &c., he treated them in the most contemptuous light, as if not 
being gentlemen, and seemed to intimate that he could call them toaccount 
as an affair of honour, &c. This soon disconcerted all my plans for him ; and 
on talking with him the other day, and asking him what road his honour 
would choose to pursue in future life, he told me his plan was to go into the 
India service. Upon being interrogated whether he had any reasonable ex- 
pootation of a provision from that quarter, he looked small, and said no. 

ow, gentlemen, I know no more of you than you do of me, and therefore 
it is not unlikely you will look upon me as chimerical a man as my son, in 
making this application to you; but you will remember that he is my son, 
and that reflection I hope will be deemed a sufficient apology. I want your 
advice, now; therefore, not knowing any individual amongst you, I apply 
to youas a body. If he will suit your service, and you can help me, do. 
He is now about twenty, near six feet high, well made, stout, and very 
active, and as bold and intrepid as a lion. He is of Welsh extraction, for 
many generations; and I think, as my first-born, he is not degenerated, 
If you like to look at him, you shall see him, and judge for yourselves: you 
may leave word with your clerk; I shall call again shortly, to hear what 
you say, and am, in the mean time, Gentlemen, 

Yours, in haste, 
Bishopsgate-street. Tuomas JonEs., 


The Directors gave the young clerical lion a cadetship. 


The Rector. “The Schoolboy,” a poem, by the Rev. Thomas Maude, 
M.A. It has always struck me as singular, that there was not a larger 
muster-roll of poets among my brother parsons. With the exception of 
a few buoyant names, the church has produced everything but poetry. 
We have geologists in cassocks delving to the centre of every sandhill 
for five miles round the churchyard ; entomologists nearly as numerous 
as the bees and butterflies themselves ; botanists in every square foot of 
mignionette and daffodils; and yet the Muse has had no more reluctant 
worshippers. However, there are still some “deacons of the craft,” ~ 
and I shall expect from the continued labours of this graceful and feeling 
writer to see, at least, a portion of the stigma swept away that involves 
the literary fame of the parsonage. 
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The Barrister. It has struck me, too, as not less remarkable, that 
clerical poetry should, in general, have been of a gloomy cast. From 
Young, who certainly wrote with a scull and crossbones for his compa- 
nions, down to Crabbe, who evidently would have chosen the rope and 
the dissecting knife for the stimulants of his pen, I know scarcely of any 
who have not been stern satirists of general life, reinforced by particular 
severity against local offences. Something of this may, perhaps, be 
attributed to the tone of habitual moralists; and something, also, to the 
keenness with which men of virtue must regard the glaring guilt of 
society. Still I find it difficult to reconcile the simplicity of their lives 
with the severity of their censures ; their love of nature with their con- 
tempt of man; or their dwelling, like Adam, in gardens, with no other 
task * but to keep and dress them,” with the solemnity of their lucu- 
brations on the dungeon. 


The Doctor. Mr. Maude’s volume is of another school. He contem- 
plates rustic life, as capable of much virtue, which it undoubtedly is; 
as allowing room for much comfort, which my own experience among 
the peasantry pronounces to be the case; and as being even a natural 
nidus for many of the higher feelings of the human mind, in which 
every man who has known the genuine peasantry of the British empire 
will cordially join. Distinguishing between poverty and pauperism, 
one of the broadest of all distinctions, he remarks, that the purest and 
most glowing of all our affections may be sheltered under the thatched 
roof; that love, of a simplicity and a steadiness which put the factitious 
and fluttering passion of higher life to shame, may be found where no 
elegance of language exists to substitute phrase for feeling ; that the 
manliest courage is the natural denizen of the British cottage; and that 
a sacred adherence to the truths of loyalty and religion has exhibited 
some of their noblest evidences among the “ rude unhonoured fathers of 
the village.” ‘‘ Let me say,” adds this intelligent writer, “that the 
smoke arising from the chimney of an humble cottage presents to my 
fancy something more than a mere pleasing rural image. I can bear 
witness to the moral worth, the peaceful happiness, which brighten 
many a hearth that sends its curling smoke through the lowliest chim- 
neys of the land.”” The poem chiefly refers to those scenes, but: there 
is cleverness and even humour in the following lines. They are on one 
of Lord Durham’s elections :— } 


But hark ! what means.that shout, and wherefore meet 
Such busy groups in every crowded street ? 

All sense in clamour, as in spirits drown’d, 

While “ blue and orange” shine, and echo round ; 
Shine on the riband, echo from the tongue, 

The badge alike, at once, of old and young. 


He comes ! the chaplet and the squib prepare, 
The county feast, and the triumphal chair : 

He comes! the people’s hope, the Church's thorn, 
To plague the premier, and the prelate, born. 

He comes! of Durham's hopeful youth the pearl, 
Her representative, and embryo Earl ! 

Now let each maid, and youthful matron trim, 
Call up her smiles, nor grudge her lips to him— 
Health to his friends, confusion to his foes ! 
Crack'd crowns to these, and brimming cups to those ! 
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The Colonel. A remarkable and very honourable change has taken 
place, of late years, in the habits of the army and navy. In my youth, 
authorship was always spoken of among our young ‘fellows with utter 
contempt. Some of. them were highly educated, and had gone through 
the round of schools and colleges, yet to talk of books was voted 
pedantry—to use the pen for any other purpose than that of signing a 
return, was pronounced a bore; and as to authorship, no one in the 
regiment ever thought of making a book except the quarter-master. 
Now, however, the case is different. Authorship has become popular 
and praiseworthy among both the red coats and the blue. The conse- 
quence is, that a great number of very pleasant writers have been added 
to our literary strength ; a great many very interesting books have been 
added to our libraries ; and a large mass of the most valuable information 
has been contributed to our-colonial knowledge. Captain Alexander is 
well known as an active investigator, and an animated writer. A few 
years ago he was appointed to undertake an expedition to explore the 
coast of East Africa. After some delays, and a visit to Portugal, which 
was the occasion of a clever work, entitled “‘ Sketches of Portugal during 
the Civil War,” the Captain sailed on board the Thalia frigate, the flag- 
ship of Admiral Campbell, Commander-in-Chief on the African station. 
His arrival at the Cape was at a period as unfortunate for the colony, as 
it was fortunate for an officer so bent upon adventures, and so capable of 
describing them. The Caffres had burst into the Eastern Cape Colony, 
and were robbing and burningeverywhere. Sir Benjamin d’Urban, the 
Commander-in-Chief, had just left Cape Town for the frontier. Captain 
Alexander followed him, was placed on the Commander-in-Chief’s per- 
sonal staff, and was immediately plunged in all the wildness and wonders 
of a barbarian war. 


The Doctor. But, on the way out the voyage might be made a suc- 
cession of remarkably interesting incidents, provided the voyager touched 
at the stations and islands which lie so thickly ulong the western side. 
The Canaries, the Cape de Verd islands, Sierra Leone, and the other 
settlements along the Gold Coast, all afford remarkable scenery, and 
equally remarkable diversities of character. Captain Alexander happily 
availed himself of those opportunities, and has given us many graphic 
descriptions. He landed at Teneriffe, where the famous peak, of course, 
attracted his observation. This is probably the most striking monument 
of nature in the world; for though the Chimborazo soars to the height 
of 22,000 feet, and the Himalayan Dewalgiri to the astonishing height of 
27,000, while Teneriffe is but 12,123, yet the latter, by its arising directly 
from the level of the sea, is seen more conspicuously, and stands at a 
more magnificent elevation. The view from the summit, which it re- 
quires a whole day to ascend, is unspeakably grand. On the top of this 
vast pyramid of basalt is a crater forty yards deep, from which vapor 
continually ascends, and specimens of finely-crystallized sulphur are 
gathered round itslips. From this summit, when ‘he sky is unobscured, 
the whole island is seen like a model. Rising round it, at a distance, 
are seen the Canaries, glittering on the horizon, their peaks and pin- 
nacles coloured by every change of day. At favourable times, Ma- 
deira and the African coast are visible. The view contains at least 
6000 square leagues. Captain Alexander’s opinion attaches a new im- 


portance to St. Helena. This little island has been within these few 
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years rising into a distinction, which it could never have expected but 
for, the battle of Waterloo. Wellington ought to have a statue on the 
highest of its pinnacles, for it was to his sword that St. Hélena owed 
its first glimpse of European fame. Napoleon at St. Helena began a 
new era in the history of the island; made it fashionable among the: 
wanderers of the deep, and instead of a little beggarly half-way house 
between England and the Cape, where the worst wine on the face of the 
earth was sold at the highest price, and the extortions and the manners 
of Portsmouth Point went hand-in-hand, it became a speculation for the 
sentimentalist. 

The Barrister. It has now become a speculation of another order, a 
receptacle for shipping to an extent entirely unknown before; in 1834 
no less than 600 ships touched and victualled at St. Helena. Its po- 
sition in the centre of the ocean seems to have marked it for the benefit 
of all the dependencies of England to the eastward. Those were for- 
merly all Indian, but a new empire is now shaping in Africa, itself. 
Commerce is swelling hour by hour ; the island can always be reached 
by ships homeward bound, and it has been shrewdly observed that, 
are as our possession of Gibraltar and Malta “7 | be, both of them 
are mere pride and vanity compared with the solid usefulness of St, 
Helena. It should be the business of our government to give it a better 
port, which might be easily done, to make it a great depdt of stores, 
and to urge the inhabitants to cover every square inch of it with vege- 
tation. The premium for industry at erseens is enormous ; there are 
single acres of garden ground that yield 500/. a-year; yet a great part 
of the white population are in debt, and if the coloured people get their 
pound of bread and meat and pint of wine a-day they seldom trouble 
themselves further. 

The Colonel. Africa is a country of such inexhaustible opulence in 
every product of nature that no wiser employment of British money or 
British talent could be adopted, than to form settlements and send ex- 
ploring Poot e up every considerable river of the whole continent. 
But they should be river expeditions, for they alone are safe—they alone 
can be finally productive of commerce—they alone lead through the 
most fertile regions of the country—they alone conduct through the most 
civilized nations—and, what is of peculiar importance, they alone ex- 
hibit the Englishman as the Englishman ought to be seen everywhere. 
All our attempts by land, either in-caravans or by solitary travellers, 
have failed, and deserved to fail. The blacks saw before them only two or 
three unlucky fellows worn out with the march, perplexed with the way, 
puzzled with the language, and forced to buy or beg every step of their 
journey: of course they laughed at them, robbed them, and dungeoned 
them till they died of bile and vexation, or, if they found them slow 
in going off, sent a bullet through their brains. But the Englishman, 
in his Majesty’s ship or his own steamer, is a grand fellow, who sees 
the foreheads of thousands of those inky-visaged ae bowed down to 
him like a divinity as he sweeps along, smoking and flaming through the 
bosom of their forest-girded rivers. He carries with him goods for his 
friends and zrape-shot for his enemies ; establishes a market, or knocks 
down a capital ; and instead of being led like a beggar, or dragged like 
a prisoner, before some barbarian, sitting on a pile of sculls, of which 
he expects his own to make one, on the first nod from the lion-hided 
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barbarian; he summons the king of the Foulahs or Jolaffs on board 
the “ AStna”’ or the “Earthquake,” marches the trembling savage between 
rows of guns that would thunder the half of Africa out of its senses; 
receives him in a cabin hung round with London mirrors, the miracles 
of telescopes, pictures, arms, and those most marvellous things of all— 
shelves of showily-bound books ; pronounces his will like an emperor, 
and sends the shrinking son of the forest back to his hut, mystified and 
mastered through every fibre of his ebony configuration. To Africa, 
then, I say, let every energy of our government be turned ; but, not to the 
establishment of colonies. In that we have failed, and shall always fail. 
English flesh and blood melts under North African sun and air like a 
wax-light in a furnace. The South will give us room enough for an 
empire; the North will give us nothing but a rapid clearing of the half- 
pay list, drafts on the Treasury, and a grave for the superfluous offspring 
of John Bull. 


The Rector. Sierra Leone is a case in point. Since 1825, it has 
killed Turner, Denham, Sir Neil Campbell, Lumley, and Temple—all 
clever men as Governors, and all at an age when they might have ren- 
dered good service to their country. Something of this, however, was 
due to the obstinacy of those gallant fellows themselves. Sir Neil 
Campbell began his address to the colonial surgeon thus :—“ Doctor, 
there are two things that I wish you to do: one is, tell me when I am 
really in danger; the other is, give me no calomel.”” About two months 
after, he was seized with fever. The surgeon gave him twenty grains 
of calomel (disguised), and desired him to keep the house. Next day 
he saw him dressed and walking out. That night Sir Neil concluded 
his governorship, and was laid in the burying-ground. When Major 
Temple, the late Governor, arrived, he laughed at the climate. “ It is 
all nonsense,” said this gallant fellow, “to talk of the unhealthiness of 
Sierra Leone. I have been in much worse places in the Greek Islands. 
The reason why the climate is so deadly to Englishmen is all owing to 
their indolent habits and dissipation.” Accordingly he was extremely 
temperate, though formerly he had been a free liver, was of a gross 
habit, and was fifty years of age. But, whatever good his temperance 
might do, his other notions soon disposed of him. Let the weather be 
what it might, he took exercise in the middle of the day. In the rains 
he has been known to ride forty or fifty miles a-day’; and the day before 
he was taken ill, in the fatal month of August, contrary to all advice, he 
set out to ride in a tornado, and got drenched to the skin! Sierra Leone 
costs about forty-five thousand a-year. Since the Europeans have been 
chiefly removed from it, it has of course ceased to thin our population ; 
but the soil is fertile, the Africans are capable of cultivation, and time, 
care, and commerce will do much everywhere. 


The Doctor. There are few things more difficult than to make Eng- 
lishmen take care of themselves in any climate. The worse the climate, 
the more reckless they are. ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
die,”’ is the motto of nine-tenths of them, and they eat and drink, and 
die accordingly. Captain Alexander naturally expresses his surprise 
that the sailors on board the Thalia kept their health so well. Out of a 
crew ofthree hundred and twelve, there were but thirteen sick on leavin 
Sierra Leone. Ofall careless Englishmen, the most careless are sailors, 
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They require as much looking after as children. They will sit on 
the forecastle with their hats off in an African sun with the thermometer 
at ninety in the shade. At night they will sleep about the decks between 
the guns with their faces exposed to the baneful influence of the moon, 
though the natives wrap themselves up. The chief care of the Captain is, 
that they shall wear warm clothes at night. The blanket dress for dews 
and chills after rain is a capital contrivance. A standing order on the 


coast is, that no officer of a man-of-war, or king’s ship, shall sleep on 
shore. 


The Barrister. Captain Alexander’s system of spending the day on 
board deserves.to be published for the good of all rdiveawed “ian 


us, that his usual routine was to rise at half-past six, shave and dress, 
and turn out to walk the quarter-deck, which was dry at a quarter past 
seven. At eight he breakfasted on coffee and bread; from nine till 
half-past twelve he read, wrote and drew. ‘The Captain occupied his 
time well with works on natural history, classics, and books of reference, 
besides practising with the sextant and visiting the patients in the hos- 
pital, as a preparative for his travels, where astronomy and surgery are 
equally important. From half-past twelve till two he walked the deck 
again; then dined, and returned at half-past three to the desk; where 
he remained till half-past five ; then took tea and walked. half an hour. 
From half-past six to half-past nine he read, wrote, and conversed, or 
went for an hour to see what might be going on among the “sky- 
larkers” on the forecastle. Finally, from half-past nine to eleven he 
walked the deck, thus having four hours daily exercise, or a walk of 
twelve miles. With this system, and by eating very little animal food, 
avoiding strong liquors, but indulging in half a bottle of porter or pale 
ale at dinner, and daily ablutions of salt or fresh water, he perfectly 

reserved his health and spirits without any medicine. On fine nights 
he slept in blue jacket and trowsers with a veil over his head and face, 
on a mat between two stern chasers on the upper deck, or in the ham- 
mock porting On wet nights he “ caulked” under the table in the 

un-room. The captain very justly offers the above as a good receipt 
for health and happiness during a ae voyage, a matter proverbial for 


its weariness. The whole work is remarkably lively and intelligent, 
abounding, as it advances, in scenes of deep interest connected with war 
and colonization, and forming at once a capital manual for the African 


traveller, and a striking monument of the activity and ability of the 
author. 
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